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FOR  A  GOOD 
EARIHG  SYSTEM 


WATTHOUR 

METERS 


YOU  get  stable  torque-friction  and  accurate  measurement,  even 
during  light-load  periods,  with  the  1-30  watthour  meter,  because 
its  bearings  are  constructed  of  cobalt-tungsten.  The  oxides  formed  in 
the  natural  process  of  wear  of  this  unique  alloy  are  nonabrasive.  Softer 
than  hardened  steel,  cobalt-tungsten  cushions  shock  and  vibration  upon 
the  jewel  bearing.  And  yet  this  alloy,  first  developed  by  General  Electric, 
is  elastic  enough  to  withstand,  without  permanent  alteration  of  shape, 
the  pressure  put  upon  it. 

BOTH  PIVOT  AND  BALL  TYPE  BEARINGS  AVAILABLE* 

The  pivot-type  bearing,  with  its  oil-tight  reservoir,  is  an  exclusive 
feature  of  the  1-30.  Its  self-lubrication  reduces  maintenance  costs  to 
the  minimum. 

The  ball-type  construction,  with  the  bearing  enclosed,  is  also  an 
exclusive  G-E  design.  It  simplifies  maintenance,  test,  and  shop  opera¬ 
tions.  Install  the  1-30,  with  cobalt-tungsten  bearings,  for  economical 
and  accurate  metering.  Apparatus  Department,  General  EJectric  Company, 
Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

tapphir9-j»w«l  bearings  are  uted  in  both  designs. 

Headquarters  for  Electrical  Measurement 


-type  leariag 


Pivot-type  leorieg 
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Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer 

made  news  again  last  month  when  it 
was  reported  that  the  reason  he  was 
not  among  those  at  Bikini  was  tliat 
Bernard  Baruch  drafted  him  for  more 
important  work  in  connection  with  the 
program  to  develop  international  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy.  This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  into  which  Dr.  Opjjenheimer  has 
poured  his  effort  ever  since  he  was  illu¬ 
minated  as  a  world  figure  by  the 
atomic  glare.  From  the  University  of 
California  physics  department,  he  went 
to  the  Manhattan  project,  was  among 
that  select  group  which  was  first  re¬ 
vealed  as  having  tapped  the  energy  of 
the  atom.  He  was  also  one  of  the  small 
committee  asked  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  prepare  a  confidential  report 
on  what  might  be  accomplished  toward 
international  control.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  U.C.  His  address  to  the 
George  Westinghouse  Centennial  For¬ 
um  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  appears  on  p. 
54,  under  title  The  Exploding  Atom. 


Preview 


Less  Meetings 

Articles  of  technical  interest  will  in¬ 
clude  one  giving  details  on  the  X-ray- 
ing  of  submarine  cable  to  make  certain 
that  when  prepared  for  laying  it  is  frc- 
from  conductor  deformation  and  flaws 
at  splices;  the  technique  was  applied  to 
several  thousand  feet  of  cable  receive<l 
by  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light.  An¬ 
other  article  will  describe  how  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric,  with  the  help  of  G-f.. 
stalled  off  equipment-shortage  difficul¬ 
ties  by  making  a  good  10,000-kva. 
transformer  out  of  two  which  wero 
breaking  down  after  more  than  3(1 
years  service. 

Sales  articles,  promised  last  month 
but  crowded  out  of  this  issue  by  tin 
extra  heavy  content  of  valuable  meet 
ings,  should  appear  next  month.  Then 
also  will  be  the  usual  departmental  fea 
tures  and  news  of  the  industry  and  it 
people. 


Cover:  This  U.  S.  Navy  Photo  was  taken  from  the  boat  deck  of  the  JACONA,  20-000-kw. 
power  vessel,  leased  by  Hawaiian  Electric  and  tied  in  to  its  system.  (Story  on  Page  57.) 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Circulation  Manager, 

Electrical  West, 

68  Post  St. 

San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Please  change  my  address 

From  . 

To  . . . 

Signed  . 


J 
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Full  contact 

pressure 

conductors! 


Bmady  Type  VP  PARALLEL  CLAMP 


•  Full  pressure  in  series  on  both  conductors 


•  Flattened  V-bolts  distribute  pressure  over 
wide  area 


•  Short,  direct  current  path 

•  Closed  mechanical  system 

•  Double  clamps  provide  added  security 


Available  for  cables  from  1/0  Str.  to  2000  Mem.  Either 
groove  accommodates  a  wide  range  of  cable  sizes.  Full 
details  on  request. 


^  Burndy  Flattened 
t  V-Bolts 


Burndy  V-Grooved 
Spacer  Bar 


Sumdy  Engineering  Company*  ine. 


V 
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10  YEARS  OLD! 


READY  TO  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 


PRODUCTS  OF 

ROME  CABLE  CORPORATIOK 


Hot  Roliod  Coppor  Rods 

Raro  and  Tinnod  Wires  and  Cables 

Solid  and  Stranded 

Round,  Square,  and  Rectangular 

Weatherproof  Wire  and  Cable 
Magnet  Wire 

Cotton,  Paper,  Asbestos, 

Gloss  Covered 

building  Wires  and  Cables 

Rubber  and  Braided 
Rubber  and  Lead  Covered 
*SYNTHINOL  Thermoplastic  Insulated 
^RoCaFlex  Non-metallic  Sheathed 
Flexible  Cords 
Rubber  Insulated 

*SYNTHINOL  Thermoplastic  Insulated 

Radio  and  Instrument  Wire 

Rubber  Insulated 

*SYNTHINOL  Thermoplastic  Insulated 
Heavy  Duty  Cords 

Rome  "60"  Rubber  Jacketed 
Rome  "60"  Neoprene  Jacketed 
^SYNTHINOL  Thermoplastic  Insulated 
Heavy  Duty  Portable  Cables 
Rome  "60"  Neoprene  Jacketed 
Mining,  Welding,  Power  (Type  W) 
Power  and  Control  Cables 
Neoprene  Jacketed 
Rubber  Insulated  and  Lead  Covered 
*SYNTHINOL  Thermoplastic  Insulated 
Service  Drop  and 
Service  Entrance  Cables 


Since  July  15,  1936  when  our  first  shipment  was 
made,  we  have  produced  many  millions  of 
pounds  of  copper  wires  and  cables  and  billions 
of  feet  of  insulated  wires  and  cables. 


For  a  decade,  in  War  and  Peace,  Rome  Cable 
has  devoted  the  accumulated  “know-how"  of 
its  experienced  organization  to  the  development 
and  the  manufacture  of  an  ever-broadening  line 
of  wires  and  cables  to  better  serve  you  . . .  our 
customer. 


This  tenth  anniversary  finds  us  working  as  hard 
as  ever  to  serve  further  the  electrical  industry 
with  diversity  of  product,  honesty  of  workman¬ 
ship,  and  a  continued  high  standard  of  quality. 


You  can  buy  Rome  Cable  products  with  com¬ 
plete  confidence. 


‘Trademark 


WITH  a  NEW  PUNT  ADDITION 


Long  hours  of  planning  have  gone  into  the  modernization  of  all  our 
plant  facilities  and  installation  of  our  rubber  covered  wire  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  new  building  pictured  above.  Dedicated  to  the  production 
of  better  wires  and  cables,  these  improvements  will  benefit  you  .  .  . 
with  new  products  and  increased  production. 

In  our  constant  search  for  new  and  better  materials  with  which  to 
make  more  durable  products,  a  larger  and  better  equipped  laboratory 
was  a  vital  part  in  the  development  of  our  plans.  Since  its  start,  Rome 
Cable  has  been  proud  of  its  research  and  product  quality  control. 
Our  engineering  and  laboratory  staffs  welcome  your  cable  problems. 

As  Romey  would  say,  “It's  all  part  of  our  desire  to  serve  you  with 
more  and  better  wire  and  cable  products." 
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Cubicle  Switchgear 


••your 


ST  choice 


for 


Station  Switching 


O  It’s  easy  to  order  and  install  Westinghouse 
Cubicle  Switchgear  because  it’s  all  in  one  package. 
Cubicle  switchgear  is  ordered,  built,  delivered  and 
installed  as  a  unit.  Simply  add  uniform  units  for 
expansion. 

Each  unit  is  divided  by  tight  fitting  barriers  into 
eleven  compartments,  providing  segregation  of 
phases,  sectionalizing  of  circuit,  and  isolation  of 
control  compartment.  Each  compartment  is  readily 
accessible  for  inspection  and  servicing.  Ratings  of  all 
circuit  breakers  are  confirmed  by  laboratory  tests 
at  full  interrupting  ratings  to  insure  safe  operation. 

Operator  and  equipment  are  protected  by  the 
heavy  gauge  metal  barriers  and  by  an  interlocking 
system.  Interlocking  prevents  improper  sequence  in 
the  operation  of  breakers,  movement  of  disconnect¬ 
ing  switches,  and  the  opening  of  compartment  doors. 

Choose  Westinghouse  Cubicle  Switchgear  for 
feeder,  generator,  sectionalizing  and  similar  segre- 
gated-phase  and  high  level  insulation  circuits  .  .  . 
wherever  continuity  of  service  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant.  Take  a  look  at  the  facts.  Write  for  Booklet 
B-3285.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  P.  O. 
Box  868,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  J-6O632 


Complete  accessibility 
of  ail  parts  through 
interlocked  doors  or 
removable  panels  for 
easy  inspection  and 
servicing. 

Interruption  secured 
without  auxiliary  de¬ 
vices.  Air  blast  sweeps 
arc  into  arc  chute, 
where  it  is  quickly  de¬ 
ionized. 

*Straight-line  air  flow 
from  tank  gives  fastest 
possible  arc  extinction. 

*Full  capacity  operation 
obtained  with  air  pres¬ 
sure  not  exceeding  150 
psi.  Air-storage  reser¬ 
voir  holds  enough  com¬ 
pressed  air  for  at  least 
two  complete  breaker 
operations. 


Main  busses  are  acces¬ 
sible  from  top  of  switch- 
gear.  Cubicles  have  re¬ 
movable  phase  covers 
which  provide  ample- 
size  entrances  to  bus 
compartment. 

*Bonderizing  of  com¬ 
pletely  fabricated  struc¬ 
ture  guards  against  cor¬ 
rosion  .  .  .  improves 
finish. 


Bushing  type  current 
m  !  transformers  are  com- 

I  '  pletely  enclosed  but  ac- 

I  \  cessible  for  inspection. 

I  y/  *Spaceforpotheadsfor 
termination  of  cable 
\  within  the  breaker  unit. 


*  Exclusive 
Westinghouse 
features. 


■  Ratings:  1200 

to  5000  amperes, 
^  up  to  34.5  kv;  in¬ 

terrupting  ratings 
500,000  to  2,500,000  kva. 
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WANT  MORE 
AND  BETTER 
WORK 

for  the  wages 
you  pay? 


Dark  surfaces  steal  light;  glare 
imposes  too  much.  Both  are  wrong. 
Color  Engineering  recommends  what’s 
right  in  your  plant  for  better  seeing, 
better  work. 


WORK 

EFFICIENCY 


Color  Engineering  by  Fuller  will  cut 
fatigue,  accidents,  absenteeism; 
build  morale,  improve  house¬ 
keeping,  increase  productivity. 


Any  worker’s  efficiency  rises  when 
his  surroundings  are  attractive  and 
comfortable,  his  well-being  protected, 
his  routine  made  easier  to  follow. 
Make  it  so  he  can  do  better  and  he 
wi/I  do  better — whether  or  not  he 
realizes  why. 


Color,  scientifically  used, 
will  show  a  profit  on  your 
production  cost  sheets.  That’s 
no  swivel-chair  theory.  It’s  a 
practical  fact  already  proved  in 
many  Western  plants. 

Color  Engineering  by  Fuller  is  a 
scientifically  planned  system  that 
literally  paints  out  trouble  by 
dramatizing  danger;  lifts  the  level  of 
employee  effort  by  removing 
irritations;  and  increases  interest 
in  the  job,  and  pride  in  “the  outfit  I 
work  for.’’  Color  Engineering  is  an 
asset — it  goes  on  the  Resources  side 
of  your  financial  statement. 


EMPLOYEE 

MORALE 


Color  increases  light,  color  relieves 
strain,  color  high-spots  work  areas, 
color  warns  of  dangers,  color  guides 
operations — all  combine  for  greater 
employee  security,  less  discontent, 
more  self-respect  and  pride,  less 
labor  turnover. 


An  interesting  hour  with  our  newest 
free  book,  “Color  Engineering  by 
Fuller,’’  will  give  you  ideas.  Illustrated 
in  color  to  show  you  the  why,  where, 
how  and  when!  Write  for  it! 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  Factories: 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland. 
Branches  in  principal  Western  cities. 


SAFETY 


Color  Engineering  provides  a  safety 
color  code  for  every  production 
hazard.  More — proved  eye-rest  colors 
decrease  your  accident  rate;  decrease 
your  insurance  costs. 


TRAFFIC  FLOW 


Color  Engineering  speeds  up  material 
movement  by  planned  traffic  flow 
systems,  automatically  guiding 
work  and  workers  where  wanted. 


fffeemes 


FOLLOW  THE 


FOR  CLEAR-CUT  PROOF 


W  W  LOAD  VOLTAGE 

/  ^  .  \  A  ' 

f\  \  ;  '  / 

V  W  V'  w  w/'^.  sy 

THYRITE  SWITOHING  BY-PASS  VOLTAGE-^  ' 
CURRENT  IN  THYRITE  SWITCHING  BY-PASS 


CURRENT  IN  REACTOR 


'-N  /  / 

CURRENJ  IN  Lt|W  TAP  ♦-  , 

CURRENT  IN  HIGH  TAP^ 


— H  *{sw 

;  DPI 


END  OF 
SWITCHING 
OPERATION 


START  OF  - 
SWITCHING 
OPERATION 
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UTILITY  LAYS  12,000  VOLT 
SUBMARINE  CABLE  IN 
WV2  MINUTES 


TWO-WAY  RADIO 

between  and  uf^ 

by  a  turvfning  nnit  Sttt  tlle^ 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.  «^aafasa  £e 
ptoper  course  was  fi^Eowed  tfee- 
ing  laying  operations.  S 


4000-foot  Okonite  non -leaded  submarine  cable  provides  another 
high  voltage  power  link  between  San  Diego  and  Coronado 


Anticipating  the  need  for  more  electrical  power  to  keep  the 
fast  growing  Coronado  area  humming,  San  Diego  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  recently  laid  another  Okonite  high  voltage  sub¬ 
marine  cable  across  the  bay  to  Coronado. 

This  50-ton,  4000-foot  cable  was  shipped  across  the  continent 
by  rail  and  rewound  to  a  special  reel  aboard  a  barge  upon 
arrival.  The  laying  operation  was  completed  in  the  record  time 
of  10  Vi  minutes. 

Constructed  by  The  Okonite  Company,  this  12,000  volt 
cable  has  an  overall  dimension  of  approximately  4V^  inches 
and  carries  three  500,000  cm  conductors  and  three  pairs  of 
12  Awg  communication  wires.  The  Okolite  insulated  conduc¬ 
tors  are  resistant  to  moisture,  heat,  ozone,  chemicals,  acids  and 
alkalies  ...  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  lead  sheathing  .  .  . 
an  important  saving  in  weight  and  cost.  A  tough  outer  steel 
armor,  helically  wound  over  a  cushion  of  pre-saturated  jute, 
provides  plenty  of  protection  against  possible  mechanical 
damage  to  the  cable. 

When  confronted  with  the  problem  of  crossing  rivers  or 
bays  ...  or  when  selecting  the  right  insulated  wire  or  cable  for 
any  requirement ...  let  Okonite  Engineers  give  you  the  benefit 
of  their  experience.  The  Okonite  Company,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 


NiAMLY  400  KIT  rat  MINUTC  was 
the  speed  dus  50-ton  Okonite  Sub¬ 
marine  Cable  reeled  out  to  the 
floor  of  the  bay. 


insulated 


SINCE  1878 


t-AM 

Tfcedf 


\ 


Yes,  the  standardiied  units  in  the  Leader^ 
of  Recessed  Troffer  fluorescent  lighting  fixl 
meet  every  troffer  lighting  need.  They're  U 
for  new  construction  —  perfect  for  a  remodt 
job.  They’re  adaptable  to  use  as  single  unit 
in  continuous  runs. 

Leader  Trofferlites  are  available  both  openi 
closed  types;  open,  with  or  without  louvi 
closed,  with  glass-panelled,  piano-hinj 
frames.  Installation  methods  for  Trofferlites] 
simple  and  practical,  and  cover  every  typj 
ceiling  construction. 

Whatever  your  lighting  problem,  you'll  s< 
it  better  with  Leader  Trofferlites.  They’re 
tributed  only  by  better  electrical  wholesale 
You'll  find  the  Leader  representative  in  y| 
area  helpful.  Consult  him  today. 


LEADER  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COI 

612  7  NORTH  BROADWAY  •  CHICAGO  40, 
West  Coast  Factory— 2040  Livingston  St.,  Oakland  6,  Ct 
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T  (Formarly  SN) 


Maxiimim 

OiMrating 

Tamparatura 


■#14,12, 10  AWG 
■#8AWG 
-#&— 2AWG 
#1-4/0  AWG 


3/64"— #14,12,10  AWG 
4/64"— #8— 2  AWG 
5/64"— #1—4/0  AWG 


3/64"— #14,12,10  AWG 
4/64"— #8— 2  AWG 
5/64"— #1—4/0  AWG 


-#14,12,10AWG 
-#8— 2AWG 
#1-^/0  AWG 


18Mils(1.15/64) 
#14, 12, 10  AWG 


Intulatian 

Wall 

Thteknatt 


#14. 12  AWG 
■#10AWG 
#8—2  AWG 
-#1—4/0  AWG 


•14. 12  AWG 
-#10AWG 
#6—2  AWG 
#1—4/0  AWG 


■#14,12,10  AWG 
■#8  AWG 
-.6—2  AWG 
-f1— 1/0  AWG 


#14,12,10  AWG 
■#8AWG 
#6—2  AWG 
#1—4/0  AWG 


■#14,12,10AWG 


18  Mils(1.15/64) 
#14, 12. 10  AWG 
25  Mila  (1.6/64) 
#8, 6  AWG 


4/64"— #8— 2  AWG 
5/64"— #1—4/0  AWG 


General  Uto 


General 

Use 


General 

Use 


Rewiring 

Only 


Rewiring 

Only 


Uses 

(Undar 

Natianal 

Elactrical 

Cada) 


in  Wet  Locations 


14— 4/0  AWG  General 
■14— 2000  MCM 
Open  Work 


#14— 4/0  AWG  General 
#14— 2000  MCM 
Open  Work 


General  Use 


General  Use 


General 

Use 


General 

Use 


May  be  used  in  Non- 
Metallic  Sheathed  Cable 


in  Wet  Locations 


#14—4/0  AWG 


#14—2000  MCM 


#14—2000  MCM 


#14—2000  MCM 


3  Sixes 

D  I  (Undar 

~  .  Natianal 

O  I  ElactriMi 

>  Coda) 


#14—4/0  AWG  Gene.. 
#14—2000  MCM 
Open  Work 


#14—4/0  AWG  General 
#14—2000  MCM 
Open  Work 


Now  Approved  in  Sizes 
#14— 6  AWG 


#14—2000  MCM 


#14—2000  MCM 


#14—2000  MCM 


Open 

Siia  Conduit*  Wiring 


Open 

Siza  Conduit*  Wiring 


Currant 
Carrying 
Capacity 
(In  Amparas) 


*Not  morn  than  3  eondueton  in  conduit,  racowoy  or  cablo.  For  morn  than  throo  conductors  in 
conduit,  racawety  or  cabin,  rnduen  curmnt  carrying  capacity  in  accordanen  with  1946  Codu. 

NOTE:  According  to  Underwriters  Laboratories;  P" 
1946  Code  —  R,  RH  and  RW — may  be  labeled 
after  April  1,  1946.  Manufacturers  need  not  produce 
until  November  1.  When  production  does  start. 
Underwriters’  labels  must  be  applied  and  tags  must 
be  marked:  ”1946  Code.” 

1940  Code — R,  RH,  RW — may  be  labeled  until 
November  1,  1946.  Stocks  in  inventory  after 
November  1  may  be  used  until  supply  is  exhausted. 


(RVJ)  is  America's  smallest 
diameter,  lightest  weight  rubber  insu¬ 
lated  branch  circuit  wire.  Laminated 
construction  and  perfectly  centered 
conductors  insure  electrical  safety. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 


1230  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS 


ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 


FOR  TRANSMISSION  LINE  DESIGN 
USE  BTC 

STANDARD  DROP.  FORGED 
STEEL  YOKE  SETS 
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B.T.C.  Strain  Yoke  Sets  are  particularly  designed  for  dead¬ 
ending  positions  wherever  two  or  more  insulator  strings  con-' 
nected  in  parallel  must  be  used. 

The  triangular  yoke  plates  in  B.T.C.  Standard  13"and  16" 
Double  Strain  Yoke  Sets  are  die-forged  with  full  radius  round 
corners  and  edges  —  far  superior  to  sheared  plates  in 
strength,  corona-performance,  finish,  and  appearance.  The 
Double  Strain  Sets  for  use  with  ball-socket  and  clevis  insula¬ 
tors  have  two  strength  ratings  of  36,000  and  50,000  lbs. 

Various  combinations  of  standard  Shackles,  Links  and 
Connectors  may  be  substituted  for  those  shown  on  cat¬ 
alogued  assemblies.  Lower  insulator-to-plate  connectors  are 
of  sufficient  length  to  maintain  the  normal  insulator  flash- 
over  value.  All  holes  are  drilled  and  burred. 

Three,  four,  six  and  eight-string  Yoke  Sets  are  produced 
on  special  order.  Complete  production  equipment  is  avail¬ 
able  on  a  number  of  designs  utilizing  self-equalization  or 
spring-equalization  of  the  insulator-string  loadings. 

For  recommendations  on  yoke  assemblies,  send  full  details 
of  tower  steel  and  conductor  strain  clamps 
to  which  the  yoke  sets  are  assembled,  to- 


THE  BREWER-TITCHENER  CORPORATION 

CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


July,  1946 — Electrical  West 


WHY  UNIT  CONSTRUCTION  OF  REGULATORS  MEANS 


A  feature  of  all  Allis-Chalmers  y8%  Step  Regulators, 
15  kv  and  below,  is  unit  type  construction  —  both 
transformer  and  tap-changing  mechanism  being  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  regulator's  cover.  Solid,  permanent 
electrical  connections  are  made  at 
the  factory  before  the  regulator  is 

_  tanked  —  your  assurance  of  sound 

workmanship  and  a  regulator  built 
to  stand  rugged  service.  Operators 
1^  also  like  unit  construction  because 

tt-t—H-  -  it's  so  easy  to  service  regulator! 


u-u 


DOUBLE  BOLTS  secure  bus  bars 
to  dial  switch  terminals,  to  pie- 
vent  vibration  from  loosening  the 
electrical  connections. 


CONTINUOUS  LEADS  pass  direct¬ 
ly  from  transformer  coils  to  termi¬ 
nals  on  the  dial  switch,  eliminat¬ 
ing  78  bolted  connections. 


TAP  LEADS  are  brazed  to  bus 
bars,  supported  by  barrier  well 
below  oil  level. 


ONLY  ELECTRICAL  connections 
which  need  be  made  in  tanking 
regulator  are  five  control  leads. 


aiT  THi  iiST  IK  %%  ST^ 
VeLTA6i  EiaULATieK 

Ystt  ftl  refulstien  (^1%)  wiA 
A-S'b  v§}t«f§  inf§gration  featUfi  §88* 
bmed  with  "Feather-Touch"  coBlffl  “ 
and  famous  "Quick-Break'*  lap-chiBflSf 
mechanism  meahs  Idtlgesf  gentd€l  UIbI 
See  bur  nearby  §alb§  6lfie§,  or  Wfltf 

ALilg--§HAy4glti,  MILWAUKEE,  m 
i  Aim 


^B%  srcp  HeOULATORS 
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CRESCENT 

WIKES  AND  CABLES 
Serving  Industry 
for  More  than 
Half  a  Century 


mODDEII 

that  are  news _ 


Corrosion  Protection  (700) 

An  electrolytic  device  claimed  to  pive 
corrosion  protection  is  a  feature  of  the 
new  Clark  water  heaters  manufactured  l)y 
McGraw  Electric  Co.  Called  the  lonoiiic 
system,  this  development  operates  by  set¬ 
ting  up  counter  forces  to  electrochemical 
action.  A  magnesium  rod  inserted  in  the 
tai  k  forms,  with  the  steel,  a  galvanic  hat- 
teiy,  and  current  produced  causes  the  mag¬ 
nesium  to  go  into  solution  to  protect  the 
steel  by  a  plating  action.  A  resistance 
placed  in  series  between  the  iron  and  the 
magnesium  rod  reduces  the  current  caused 
by  the  water  and  the  combination  of  iron 
and  magnesium. 


Home  Freezer  (701) 

The  new  Gibson  home  freezer  is  an  up¬ 
right  model,  with  five  freezing  compartments. 
Each  compartment  is  made  independent  of 
the  others  by  a  pull-down  crystal  glass  door 
and  each  is  designed  to  freeze  as  well  a.s 
store  food. 


Studio  Range  (702) 

General  Electric’s  studio  range,  now  in 
production,  is  36  in.  high,  19%  in.  wide,  2-5 
in  deep;  has  full  oven  capacity  and  three 
five-heat  Calrod  cooking  units,  one  giant- 
size.  The  oven  has  automatic  temperature 
control,  a  large  waist-high  broiler,  sliding 
shelves,  two  units. 


Sure,  I  use  Central  Rigid  Steel 
Conduit>-lt’s  clean,  easy 
to  work  with,  and  always 
of  the  same  high  quality. 


Division  of  The  National  Supply  Company 

General  Sales  Office:  Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

District  Offices  and  Sales  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


Safer,  too.  The  cover  is 
interlocked  with  the  disconnect  to 


prevent  opening  the  enclosure 
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Square  D  Front-operated 
Combination  Starters 

•  You  save  time  by  using  combination  start¬ 
ers.  Since  the  disconnect  (switch  or  breaker) 
and  the  magnetic  starter  are  housed  in  one 
enclosure,  you  cut  mounting  time  in  half  and 
also  save  wiring  time. 

A  combination  starter  takes  less  space  than 
two  separate  devices.  These  Square  D  front- 
operated  units  save  still  more  space.  They 
are  especially  suitable  for  "ganging.” 

Square  D  front-operated  starters  are  avail¬ 
able  in  three  capacities — sizes  0,  I,  and  11. 
Some  types  of  larger  sizes  are  side-operated. 
For  informative  bulletin,  address  Square  D 
Company,  Industrial  Controller  Division, 
1320  E.  16th  Street,  Los  Angeles  21,  Calif. 


when  starter  is  "live."  Provision  is 
also  made  for  padlocking  the  dis¬ 
connect  in  the  “OFF”  position. 
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r»  be  done! 


Ut  UACUf^ 


Rugged,  dependable  FWD  utility  trucks  will  get  the  men  and  equipment  through  to 
do  the  job  wherever  it  has  to  be  done,  regardless  of  weather,  road  conditions,  or 
even  lack  of  roads!  Wherever  live-trouble  "pops".  .  .  wherever  there's  a  tough  job 
of  maintenance  or  construction  work,  pole-pulling  or  pole-setting  .  .  .  anywhere,  far 
off  the  highway  over  rugged  terrain  or  in  deep  muck  .  .  .  you  can  rely  on  FWDs. 

These  are  utility-engineered  trucks  .  .  .  they  give  you  all  the  advantages  of  the  true 
FWD  four-wheel-drive  principle  with  center  differential  .  .  .  power  drive  and  traction 
on  all  wheels  .  .  .  balanced  weight  and  power  distribution  .  .  .  working-strain  shared 
by  two  driving  axles  instead  of  one  .  . .  and  dependability  in  performance  that  makes 
FWDs  the  first  choice  of  hundreds  of  utilities,  many  of  whom  operate  big  FWD  fleets. 
See  your  FWD  dealer  or  write  for  information  on  FWDs  now  ready  to  go  to  work  for  you. 


THE  FOUR  WHEEL  DRIVE  AUTO  CO. 

tCLINTONVILLE,  WISCONSIN 

Canadian  Factory:  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


HCIUSWI 


ARIZONAf— Arizona-C«dar  Rapids  Co.,  ^1  N.  First  St.,  Phoenix;  CALIFORNIA— The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co..  1339  Santa  Fe 
I  and  FWD  Pacific  Co..  469  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco  7;  COLORADO — Liberty  Trucks  &  Parts  Co..  P.  O.  Box  1889,  Denver  I;  IDAHO — 
3ment  Company,  Broadway  at  Myrtle  St..  Boise;  MONTANA — Steffeck  Equipment  Co..  II  E.  Cutler  St..  Helena;  NEVADA — Allied 
lo;  NEW  ME,''*CO— The  Myers  Company,  Las  Cruces;  OKLAHOMA— Halliburton  Oil  Well  Cementing  Co..  P.  O.  Drawer  471,  Duncan: 
hty  Machinery  Co.,  112  S.  E.  Belmont  St.,  Portland  14;  UTAH — Cate  Equipment  Co.,  49  E.  9th  So.,  Salt  Lake  City;  WASHINGTON — 
5ry  Co.  1028  6th  Ave.,  So.  Seattle  2.  Glenn  Carrington  &  Co..  91  Columbia  St..  Seattle  and  Feenauqhty  Machinery  Co..  715  N.Divi- 
WYOMING— Wortham  Machinery  Co..  517  W.  17th  St..  Cheyenne;  ALASKA— Glenn  Carrington  &  Co..  Ncme,  Fairbanks.  Anchorage. 
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Los  Angeles  15,  California 


1510  South  Los  Angeles  Street 


POWER  PLANT  AND  SUBSTATION  EQUIPMENT 


AIR  BREAK  SWITCHES 
MANUALLY  OPERATED 


AIR  BREAK  SWITCHES 
MOTOR  OPERATED 


Type  XUS  Indoor  Test  Switches. 
7.5  to  34.5  KV;  400  to  6000  amp. 


Type  T-2  Outdoor  Disconnecting  Switches. 
7.5  to  161  KV;  400  to  4000  amp. 


DISCONNEaiNG 

SWITCHES 


BUS  AND  CABLE 
SUPPORTS 


BUS  AND  CABLE 
FiniNGS 


Type  OU  Air  Break  Disconnecting  Switches, 
group  operated,  vertical  break. 

7.5  to  287  KV;  400  to  4000  amp. 


Type  LU  Air  Break  Disconnecting  Switches, 
group  operated,  horizontal  break. 

7.5  to  161  KV-^00  to  2000  amp. 


SWITCHBOARDS 


INDUaiON 

RELAYS 


REaiFIERS 

Sub-station  Battery 
Chargers  and 
Regulators 


Type  PU  Air  Break  Disconnecting  Switches, 
.  group  operated,  horizontal  break. 

7.5  to  287  KV;  400  to  2000  amp. 


Type  MU  Air  Break  Disconnecting  Switches, 
group  operoted,  horizontal  break. 

69  to  287  KV;  400  to  2000  amp. 


-Electrical  West 
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XiERE  are  the  successors  to  the  radial- 
wave  reflector — two  new  G-E  suburban 
reflectors  that  now  bring  scientific  light  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  lighting  of  residential  streets. 
Light  formerly  dissipated  in  non-useful 
directions  is  utilized  to  better  advantage. 
Direct  glare  is  greatly  reduced.  Uniformity 
of  illumination  on  the  road  is  much  improved, 
yet  installation  and  maintenance  are  easy. 

Two  types— open  and  enclosed — using 
series  lamps  of  1000-  or  2500-lumen  rating 
are  available  with  adapters  to  fit  practically 
any  fixture  that  takes  the  standard-dome 
radial-wave  reflector.  They  may  be  installed 
either  as  unit-for-unit  replacements  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  light  distribution,  or  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  I.E.S.  Recommended  Practice  to 
obtain  specified  illumination  levels  at  low 
cost. 

These  G-E  suburban  reflectors  offer 
utilities  an  inexpensive  way  to  improve 
suburban  lighting  in  their  communities  and 
to  keep  that  lighting  at  high  efficiency  for 
years  of  low-cost  service.  Why  not  check  the 
features  listed  here,  then  ask  your  local  G-E 
representative  how  these  reflectors  can  fit 
into  your  suburban  streetlighting  plans? 
Apparatus  Dept.,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


(o)  Form  79  CR 
luminaire  with 
enclosed  subur¬ 
ban  reflector.  Sim¬ 
ple  latches  and 
safety  chain  facil¬ 
itate  relamping. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIGHT  CONTROL 

A  highly  efficient  light  distribution 
pattern  effectively  utilizes  much  of  the 
light  ordinarily  wasted  in  producing 
objectionable  glare  and  illumination 
of  house  fronts. 


HIGHER  LIGHTING  LEVELS 

When  equipped  with  the  new  G-E 
2500-lumen  lamp  of  5^s-itich  light- 
center  length  and  spaced  as  recom¬ 
mended,  I.E.S.  Standards  for  subur¬ 
ban  lighting  can  be  readily  met. 


(b)  Form  45  L  lu¬ 
minaire  with  open 
suburban  reflec¬ 
tor.  Either  one  or 
two  shields  may 
be  easily  attached 
if  needed. 


USE  TWO  WAYS 

1)  fn  existing  installations  as  unit-for- 
unit  replacements  for  radial-wave 
reflectors. 

2 1  In  new  installations  to  provide 
higher  lighting  efficiency  and  more 
uniform  illumination. 


Are  you  tieing  in  with  the  NEMA  plan  to 
give  America  better  street  lighting? 


BUILDS  GOOD  WILL 


LOW  MAINTENANCE  COST 

Alzak-processed  aluminum  reflectors 
retain  high  efficiency  for  years  under 
all  weather  conditions,  and  are  easily 
cleaned  when  necessary.  Enclosed 
type  has  refractor  spun-sealed  to  keep 
out  dirt  and  to  practically  eliminate 
breakage. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


J2D0  BELMONT  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  18,  ILLINOIS 


Control  panel  of  the  Presteline  deluxe 
electric  range  is  located  at  the  top  of  the 
backsplash  and  is  inclined  at  a  slight  angle 
for  visibility.  Controls  and  range  top  are 
lighted  from  a  concealed  fluorescent  bulb, 
the  light  passing  through  translucent  panels. 
The  buyer  has  a  choice  of  two  top  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  divided  top  with  two  cooking 
units  at  each  side  or  the  conventional  top 
with  the  four  units  grouped  together.  This 
model  has  seven-heat  surface  units,  two  ovens, 
a  waist-high  broiler,  automatic  control  with 
Telechron  clock  and  selector  switch,  warm¬ 
ing  compartment  and  storage  drawer. 

For  mothers  of  young  children,  Presteline 
is  offering  an  electric  range  with  safety  top. 
Cooking  units  are  in  a  row  across  the  back 
of  the  range.  A  signal  light  glows  on  the 
switch  panel  when  a  surface  unit  is  turned 
on. 


Electric  Iron  (704) 

The  General  Mills  Tru-Heat  iron  which 
recently  made  its  appearance  is  the  first  of 
the  company’s  home  appliance  line.  Its 
patented  principle  of  heat  control  is  said  to 
hold  the  temperature  of  the  sole  plate  with¬ 
in  a  few  degrees  of  the  desired  heat.  Safety 
side  rests,  a  taper-rounded  back,  full-view 
sole  plate,  double  check  control  on  the 
fabric  selector  dial,  showing  exact  tempera¬ 
tures  as  well  as  fabric  settings,  are  features 
of  the  design. 


If  you’ve  ever  worked  on  a  pole  fifty  feet 
off  the  ground — you  know  why  linemen 
prefer  equipment  bearing  the  familiar 
Klein  trademark.  For  instance: 


Pliers 


KLEIN  CUMBERS  tak»  him  up  and  down  fh*  polo 
safaly—providn  turn  fooling  whilo  ho  works. 
"KLBN-KORD”  SAFETY  STRAPS  provido  maximum 
tafoly  on  ovory  I'ob—tho  Rod  Contor  unmislakably 
tignalt  whon  tho  strap  should  bo  roplaeod. 
"KLEIN-KORD"  TOOL  BELTS  givo  tho  tafoly,  comfort 
and  eonvonionco  noodod  for  fast,  officioni  work. 
KLEIN  PUERS  holp  him  do  any  wiring  job  bottor  and 
quickor. 

The  widespread  preference  for  Klein  tools 
and  equipment  has  been  developed  over 
the  years.  “Since  1857,”  Mathias  Klein  & 
Sons  has  built  its  reputation  on  fine  crafts¬ 
manship  and  quality  materials. 

Today,  although  the  full  Klein  line  is  in 
production,  demand  exceeds  supply.  How¬ 
ever,  your  supplier  will  fill  your  order  as 
soon  as  possible. 

ASK  YOUR  SUPPLIER 
Foroign  Distributor: 

Internalienal  Standard  Electric  Corp.,  New  York 


Shaver  Holder 


Safety  Strap 


Climbers 


A  wall  u-  -  a.c-  .»  .-„.ng 

manufactured  by  Schick  Inc.  v..c.led  the 
Shaverest,  it  is  an  electrically  operated  ivory 
plastic  holder.  The  electric  cord  is  reeled  in¬ 
side.  Current  is  turned  on  automatically 
when  the  shaver  is  taken  off  the  holder,  shut 
off  when  the  shaver  is  replaced.  * 


Established  18S7 


Chicago,  111  ,  U  S.  A. 


SYLVANIAJT  ELECTRIC 

MAKERS  OF  FLUORESCENT  LAMPS.  FIXTURES,  WIRING  DEVICES;  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  BULBS;  RADIO  TUBES;  CATHODE  RAY  TUBES;  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES 


JULY 


SYLVAMIA  NEWS 

Central  Station  Edition 


Prepared  by  SYLVAMA  ELECTRIC  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Salem,  Mass. 
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NEW  SYLVANIA 
INFRA-RED  LAMPS  READY 
FOR  HOME  USE 

Versatile  Lamps  Have 

Wide  Uses  for  Heating, 
Drying,  Therapeutics 


One  of  the  more  significant  factors 
contributing  to  bigger  loads  for  the 
utilities  is  the  rapidly  growing  use  of 
high-wattage  INF"RA-RED  lamps  in 
homes  and  on  farms. 

Sylvania  Electric  has  developed  a 
special  INFRA-RED  lamp  for  non-in¬ 
dustrial  use  which  is  a  250  W  att,  R-40 
reflector  lamp.  This  lamp  is  securely 
based  in  cement  and  is  suitable  for 
ordinary,  intermittent  operation  such 


SOME  OF  THE  "101"  USES 
FOR  HOME  INFRA-RED  LAMPS 

Defrost  refrigerator  •  Heat  bath¬ 
room  •  Thaw  frozen  pipes  •  Dry 
clothes  *  Speed  drying  of  finger 
nail  polish  *  De-flea  dogs  *  Warm 
cold  motor  *  Remove  paint  and 
putty  •  Dry  paint  •  Dry  films  • 
Ease  pain 


as  is  usually  encountered  in  the  home. 

This  new,  nationally  advertised,  ce¬ 
ment  based  lamp  is  assured  a  tremen¬ 
dous  popularity  in  the  home.  It  screws 
into  any  electric  light  socket.  An  effi¬ 
cient  reflector  is  part  of  the  lamp.  The 
cost  of  the  lamp  is  low,  and  it  will 
have  an  exceptionally  long  life— two  to 
three  years,  depending  on  the  amount 
it  is  used. 


NEW  SYLVANIA  FIXTURES 
ENCOURAGE  GENERAL  HOME  LIGHTING 


BELOW;  Model  R-420^ 


ABOVE;  Model ‘R-220 

r  ■  . . 


The  most  recent  additions  to  the  long 
line  of  Sylvania  Electric  fluorescent 
fixtures  are  two  new  residential  units— 
stressing  quality  and  simplicity. 

Power  companies  will  be  interested 
in  the  broad  scope  of  applications  for 
these  fixtures  in  providing  built-in. 
general  lighting  for  the  home.  Much 
of  this  new-type  residential  illumina¬ 
tion  will  be  utilized  in  eliminating 
shadows  and  dark  spots  in  the  living 
room,  drawing  room  and  bedroom— as 
well  as  bringing  an  increased  intensity 
of  non-glare  light  to  the  kitchen  and 
work  room. 

The  use  of  fluorescent  lighting  will 
also  greatly  increase  the  interest  in 


adequate  lighting  in  the  home.  Since 
most  fixtures  will  be  built  into  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  plan  of  the  rooms,  they  will 
be  used  more  often  —  the  entire  room 
lighted  by  the  turn  of  a  switch  —  and 
kept  lighted  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

Pi;  I  nil  l.I\  1\{' 

This  general  illumination,  in  a  prop¬ 
erly  planned  lighting  system,  will  be 
accented  and  sup})lemented  by  both 
incandescent  and  fluorescent  sources 
in  table  and  floor  lamps  and  wall 
brackets.  \  far  greater  empl\a»iis  on 
lighting  in  the  home,  with  conse«|uently 
better  living  conditions,  will  be  the 
result  of  this  modern  trend. 


Why 


Ballasts  are  better 


Q.  How  does  a  Certified  Ballast  assure  good  lamp  performance? 

A.  In  all  technical  characteristics.  Certified  Ballasts  are  built  to  perform  a  bal¬ 
anced  operation  with  the  lamps  for  which  they  are  designed.  All  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  listed  below  have  a  definite  influence  on  good  lamp  performance. 


Q.  What  about  noise? 


A.  Certified  Ballasts  are  quiet  in  operation.  Ballast  hum  is  also  dependent  on 
proper  installation _ such  as  in  Certified  Fleur-O-Lier  and  RLM  fixtures. 


Q.  What  about  long  life? 

A.  Certified  Ballasts,  properly  installed,  will  normally  outlast  the  entire  light¬ 
ing  installation  itself. 

Q.  What  about  heating? 

A.  Certified  Ballast  specifications  guard  against  any  dangerous  temperature 
rise  which  might  aflFect  operation. 

Q.  What  about  uniform  quality? 

A.  Latest  manufacturing  methods,  plus  rigid  testing  by  Electrical  Testing 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  assure  and  guard  uniform  high  quality. 

Q.  What  about  cost? 

A.  Certified  Ballasts  cosf  no  more  than  any  other  ballasts.  So  why  not  be  sure? 
Look  for  the  ETL  Certification  mark  on  the  equipment  you  specify. 


Certified  Ballast  Manufacturers 


BUY  CERTIFIED  BALLASTS, 
because  .  .  . 


1.  Certified  Ballasts  are  built 
to  exacting  specifications. 

2.  They’re  tested,  checked 
and  Certified  as  meeting 
those  specifications  by 
famous  Electrical  Testing 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

3.  Leading  fluorescent  tube 
makers  will  guarantee 
lamp  performance  when 
Certified  Ballasts  are  spec¬ 
ified  in  fixture. 


4.  You  get  good  lamp  per¬ 
formance,  good  fixture 
operation  and  minimum 
service  worries,  when  you 
use  Certified  Ballasts. 


Makers  of  Certified  Ballasts  for  Fluorescent  Lighting  Fixtures 


THE  ACME  ELECTIIC  A  MFG.  CO. 
C«ba,  New  York 

CHICAGO  TRANSFORMER  DIVISION 
Essex  Wire  Corpemtion 
3501  Addisee  St.,  Chicago,  lllieeis 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 
Speciality  Transformer  Division 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
JEFFERSON  ELECTRIC  CO. 
lellwood,  Illinois 


SOLA  ELECTRIC  CO. 

2525  Clyboera  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  III. 


WHEELER  INSULATED  WIRE  CO. 
378  Washington  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


W  h 


.sail 
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NEWS  LETTER  FOR  THE  ELECTRICAL  MERCHANT  OF  THE  WEST 


Copper  miners  in  Utah  returned  to  work  last  month,  in  Arizona 
too,  ending  the  deadliest  stranglehold  on  the  electrical  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  the  strikes,  for  without  copper  there  can  be  nei¬ 
ther  motors,  appliances,  nor  wiring  to  feed  them, 

NEM*  £  survey  showed  that  appliance  makers  were  slov/ing  down, 
and  some  big  firms  just  about  shut  down  entirely.  Some  may 
yet,  to  let  materials  inventories  build  up,  for  steel  is  also 
short , 


Almost 

shut 

down 


ex-Easv.  ex-Zenith .  starts  July  1  on 
Ison.  Q-E  president. 


Changes 


the  staff  of 


Eastern  dealers  (reports  our  New  York  sales  manager)  can’t  get 
tank  cleaners  fast  enough  yet  bag  types  are  moving  slowly. 

Same  is  true  out  West. 


Sales 

suction 


Prices  on  table  model  radios  are  beginning  to  break,  with  cut- 
price  signs  appearing  in  major  cities.  Manufacturers  are  wor¬ 
ried,  wondering  whether  lack  of  Interest  will  carry  over  to 
coming  consoles,  table  combinations. 


Price 

break 


Dealers  everywhere  report  the  public  so  used  to  being  told 
"samples  only**  that  it  isn't  shopping  or  asking  to  buy.  The 
corner  has  turned.  Selling  must  really  begin  again  now. 


Federal  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co. ■  a  branch  of  IT&T.  has  can¬ 
celled  its  projected  program  to  go  into  manufacture  of  radios, 
refrigerators  and  washers  because  of  inability  to  get  compon¬ 
ents  or  a  satisfactory  price  set-up  from  OPA. 


Philco  has  broken  the  price  with  announcements  that  its  new 
frozen  food  lockers  will  sell  for  $149*50  for  a  2^ft.  model 
and  $199*50  for  the  5-ft,  model.  Guesses  by  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  in  ordering,  before  prices  were  announced,  ranged 
from  $75  to  $100  more. 


Freezer 

price 

break 


Corv  has  shortened  its  name  from  Corv  Glass  Coffee  Brewer  C' 
to  just  Corv  Corn.,  which  suggests  that  perhaps  the  company 
may  make  other  than  glass  coffee  brewers  in  the  future  as 
well. 


anall 

black 
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Lloyd  Hertzler.  sales  manager  of  G-E*8  home  laundry  division, 
from  Bridgeport,  visited  the  Los  Angeles  Appliance  Distribut¬ 
ing  Breinch  early  in  June,  predicting  that  G-E  would  be  in  home 
laundry  with  both  feet*  It  will  have  three  wringer  models  and 
an  automatic  ”that's  out  of  this  world,”  he  said,  a  new  dryer, 
a  flatplate  and  a  cabinet  rotary  ironer  and  two  portables.  Ex¬ 
pects  to  produce  as  much  this  year  yet  as  in  1941. 

Saturation  tests  are  a  new  wrinkle  to  discover  what  the  real 
situation  is  as  to  both  market  and  demand.  Idea  is  to  take  a 
typical  city,  saturate  it  with  an  appliance,  advertise  that 
itfs  available  for  immediate  delivery  and  then  see  what  the 
public  does.  Will  it  break  down  the  doors?  Will  it  say,  "Oh 
yeedi?**,  or  will  it  come  in  and  buy? 

Si lex  is  .trying  it  on  Peoria.  Invited  other  manufacturers  to 
participate  cmd  help  find  oiit  the  answers.  Pathfinder  did 
something  like  that  recently  in  N^ynp^,  Idaho,  with  Universal 
appliances  and  Svlvania  lamps.  There's  a  story  on  the  Idaho 
program  due  next  issue. 

Eureka-Williams  Com,  is  still  expanding,  just  having  bought 
the  National  Stamping  &  Electrical  Works  of  Chicago,  makers 
of  "White  Cross"  home  and  commercial  electrical  appliances. 

Sounds  like  an  accessory  that  will  sell—U.S.  Rubber  Co., 
switching  from  cotton  to  -rayon  for  tire  fabrics  may  convert 
its  cotton  mills  to  making  asbestos  ironing  board  and  ironer 
roll  covers. 

Shaverest.  a  wall  gadget  to  hold  the  Schick  electric  shaver 
and  automaticsdly  turn  the  current  off  or  on  and  reel  up  the 
cord  has  been  widely  advertised  but  the  flood  of  orders  forced 
the  factory  to  cancel  its  deal  for  a  combination  offer  of  one 
counter  demonstrator  model  with  two  other  models. 

Bneraon  Radio  &  Phonograph  Corn,  and  General  Instrument  Coro, 
have  announced  a  merger,  financially,  although  both  companies 
will  continue  present  mainagement,  personnel  and  products  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  F.  W.  Sickles  Co.,  already  a  subsidiary  of 
Genereil  Instrument,  is  likewise  involved. 

Purchase  of  the  thermostat  division  of  Soreng  Mfg.  Corp.  of 
Chicago,  which  makes  general  electrical  equipment,  by  C onion 
Corp. .  the  washer  and  ironer  manufacturers,  was  announced. 
Conlon  will  thus  make  its  own  thermostats  for  ironers  and 
likewise  supply  others. 

Nobody  has  seen  the  Frigidaire  automatic  washer.  Though  out 
on  home  tests  it  has  been  kept  under  more  wraps  than  a  war  se¬ 
cret.  Samples  are  expected  in  the  third  quarter,  sales  the 
fourth,  however.  The  companion  ironer  won't  come  out  'til 
spring. 

Los  Angeles'  health  department.,  says  Bendix  Home  Appliances, 
has  given  the  OK  to  a  new  water  intake  system  in  its  automatic 
washers  which  prevents  backfeed  of  soapsuds  into  the  water 
pipes.  ' 


Both 

feet 
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Here 

too 
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G-E  Silent  Switches..  .Mean  Happier  Homes  for  Your  Customers! 


Nothing  can  compare  to  the  noiseless  op¬ 
eration  of  the  new  G-E  silent  mercury 
switch  wherever  quiet  and  tranquility  are 
desirable — in  bedrooms,  nurseries,  studies, 
and  many  other  locations. 

Extra  Profit  —  More  Good  Will. 
Few  services  that  you  can  render  your 
customers  will  be  as  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated  as  the  recommendation  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  these  aids  to  comfortable  living. 
They’ll  mean  extra  profit  for  you,  too. 

You’ll  be  gaining  good  will  in  another 
way,  as  well,  because  G-E  silent  switches 
arc  built  to  last  for  many  years  of  service. 
Conventional  blades  and  springs  have 
been  eliminated.  The  hermetically  sealed 
"mercury  button’’  actuates  the  make  and 
break  at  the  Hick  of  a  finger.  There  are 


fewer  moving  parts  to  wear  out. 

Choice  of  brown  or  ivory  handles  and 
matching  wall  plates  helps  you  to  provide 
switches  that  harmonize  with  various  in¬ 
teriors. 

G-E  Silent  Switches  Are  Only  Part 
of  a  Full  Line  of  Wiring  Devices 
When  you  plan  your  electric  installa¬ 
tions,  don’t  overlook  the  many  other  re¬ 
liable,  high-quality  G-E  wiring  devices. 
They  include  flush  switches,  convenience 
outlets,  lampholders,  plugs,  fluorescent  ac¬ 
cessories,  cord  sets,  and  fuses.  For  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  salesworthy  line,  see  your 
local  G-E  Merchandise  Distributor,  or 
write  Section  Dl-7-18,  Appliance  and 
Merchandise  Department,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


G-E  wiring  devices  are  built  to  assure 
the  perfection  of  detail  that  helps 
make  installation  easy.  For  industrial 
and  commercial  installations,  as  well 
as  homes,  your  use  of  G-E  devices 
means  a  long-lasting  job  throughout. 
Available  from  your  local  General 
Electric  Merchandise  Distributor. 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


Four  forty-watt  lamps — every  irtch  an  inch  of  light 


Advance  Showing 
of  a  new  Beauty 

This  preview  of  an  important  new  Virden  Fluorescent,  broadly 
labeled  commercial,  but  obviously  suited  by  birth  and  appearance 
for  a  much  wider  range  of  society,  positively  and  affirmatively  answers 
the  question— "Why  can’t  a  fluorescent  Fixture  be  a  lovely  thing  that 
contributes  pleasing  atmosphere  as  well  as  pleasing  light?" 

Only  a  few  "luckies"  and  "experts”  have  actually  seen  it.  But  truth  is 
that  this  pearly  beauty  excites  breathless  interest  that  culminates  in 
words  like,  "When  can  I  get  ’em?”  "How  many?"  and  other  eager 
questions  we  can’t  answer  correctly.  Enthusiasm  flares  to  a  new  high 
when  they  learn  that  it  is  priced  competitively  —  a  true  Virden  value. 

The  John  C.  Virden  Company  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 

TfCctnjieft  ^menicOK 
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For  every  foot  of  line  from  the  power 
plant  to  the  pole  in  the  farmer’s  yard, 
there’s  a  suitable  Alcoa  conductor.  Alumi¬ 
num  Cable  Steel  Reinforced  —  oflferin" 
ample  current  carrying  capacity  to  allow 
for  future  growth  of  load  —  having  the 
high  strength  which  permits  long  spans, 
lower  cost  construction. 

Over  a  million  miles  of  Alcoa  A.C.S.K. 
— 35  years’  experience — have  proved  the 


dependability  of  these  conductors.  Alcoa 
engineering  standards  for  line  construc¬ 
tion  are  based  on  the  wealth  of  experience 
gained  throughout  these  years. 

For  assistance  in  planning  new  lines 
or  extending  old  ones,  get  in  touch 
with  the  nearby  Alcoa  office.  Or  write 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  2132 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  IaLCOA 
Pennsylvania.  IFs^lcf^l 

\^ky  i|y  uy/ 


•  InttalUtion  views  of  one  of 
two  Pelton  Reaction  Turbines 
used  for  station  service  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  14,000 
h.p.,  400  r.p.m.,  300  ft.  effect¬ 
ive  head. 

1.  Turbine  runner  being 
painted. 

2.  Scroll  cases  for  turbines. 

3.  With  water  wheel  in  place, 
the  installation  of  the 
wicket  gate  is  completed. 

4.  Runner  being  lowered  in 
place. 

3.  Detail  of  turbine  runner. 

6.  Bearing  bracket  which 
supports  and  encloses  main 
turbine  bearing  is  cleaned 
with  air  blast. 


lied  by  ’ 
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70,000 


PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  Company 

A  Subsidiary  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
2929  NINETEENTH  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO  10,  CALIFORNIA 
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TMMt  kS 

«rf  STORE 
lighting 


“3  A’s  OF  STORELIGHTING”  is  General  Electric’s 
brand-new,  fact-packed  book  for  everyone  who  sells 
lamps  and  lighting.  It’s  a  quick-reference  book  with 
all  the  up-to-tbe-minute  data  on  modern  sales  light¬ 
ing. ..a  pocket-size  engineering  manual  that  answers 
dozens  of  technical  questions  about  lighting  applica¬ 
tions,  equipment  and  installations. 


CHANCES  ARE  that  not  every  lighting  salesman  will 
neglect  his  best  girl,  stay  up  nights,  or  grab  his  lunch 
on  the  run  to  rea<l  the  "3  A’s  of  Store  Lighting.” 
But  you’ll  get  a  sharp  surprise  when  the  count  is  in. 
Because  this  handy  book  gives  salesmen  the  facts... 
clear,  concise  and  accurate.  It  shows  how  lighting 
sells  merchandise;  gives  tangible  examples;  demon¬ 
strates  new  design  ideas;  and  contains  a  host  of  basic 
data  on  lamps  and  lighting  equipment. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME!  Advance  reports  say  "3  A’s  of 
Store  Lighting”  will  be  the  book-of-the-year  for  light¬ 
ing  salesmen.  It’s  a  book  you  can’t  afford  to  miss... 
a  book  you’ll  use  often  and  profitably.  It  costs  only 
50c  a  copy.  Call  or  write  your  nearby  G-E  Lamp 
Office  for  a  copy  NOW... better  do  it  today! 
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How  to 

get  your  share  of 
Store  Lighting  ^ 
Business 


C-E  LAMPS 

Constantly  improved  by  research  to 

Conner/ 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


STANDARD  ENGINEERS 
!  NOTEBOOK 
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MELTS  SLOMY  AMO  FlDVl« 
EVENLY  ON  BEAJUtsiGS  AT 
ORDINARY  operating 

temperatures. 


RPM  DELO  Oil  cuts  Diesel 
cylinder  wear 


Excessive  wear,  commonly  occurring  on  upper  cylin¬ 
der  walls  in  Diesel  engines,  may  be  reduced  to  a 
remarkable  degree  by  switching  to  RPM  DELO  Diesel 
Engine  Lubricating  Oil. 

RPM  DELO  Oil  contains  a  special  compound  that 
gives  it  metal -adherent  characteristics.  Because 
of  this  quality  and  its  natural  ability  to  resist 
heat,  RPM  DELO  Oil  keeps  a  constant  lubricant  film 
on  the  entire  surface  of  cylinders  when  engines 
are  running.  With  the  hot  spots  "wet"  at  all  times, 
metal -to-metal  contact  is  prevented. 

The  metal -adherent  quality  of  RPM  DELO  Oil  also 
keeps  lubricant  on  cylinders  and  other  parts  when 
engines  are  idle.  This  assures  instant  lubrication 
when  starting  and  reduces  starting  wear. 

Other  compounds  in  RPM  DELO  Oil  remove  carbon, 
prevent  ring-sticking  and  corrosion,  resist  oxi¬ 
dation,  and  stop  foaming,  thus  further  minimizing 
wear  on  cylinders  and  other  parts. 


Standard  Fuel  and  Lubricant  Engineers  are  always  at  your  service.  They'll  gladly  give  you  expert  service— make  your  maintenance 
job  easier.  Call  your  local  Standard  Representative  or  write  Standard  of  California,  225  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco  20,  California. 


RPM  CUP  GREASE  IS 
ALWAYS  UNIFORM 
AND  SAAOOTH. 


WILL  NOT  DRY 
CXiT  OR  CAKE. 


Cup  grease  provides 
lasting  film 


Where  lubrication  is  applied  through  grease  cups, 
safety  for  bearings  is  assured  over  long  periods  by 
the  use  of  specially-made  RPM  Cup  Grease. 


RPM  Cup  Grease  spreads  an  even,  persistent  lubri¬ 
cant  film  on  bearings  at  all  ordinary  operating 
temperatures.  It  does  not  cedte  in  cups  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  constant  guard  against  dirt  and  grit. 


The  ingredients  for  making  RPM  Cup  Grease  are 
carefully  selected.  The  base  is  made  to  exact  spec¬ 
ifications  and  high-quality  oil  is  completely 
blended  2uid  worked  into  it.  This  produces  a  cup 
grease  that  is  always  smooth,  uniform  and  economi¬ 
cal  in  use. 

RPM  Cup  Grease  may  be  used  in  all  types  of  grease 
cups.  It  is  packed  in  containers  of  several  con¬ 
venient  sizes:  1-,  10- ,  35-pound  and  larger. 


MAINTAINS  TOUGH.  PERSISTANT 
LUBRICANT  FILM  AND 
seals  out  GRIT. 


STANDARD  OF  CALIFORNIA  JOB-PROVED  PRODUCT 


FOR  EVERY  NEED 


RPM  CUP  GREASE  MAYBE 
USED  IN  ALL  TYPES  OF 
HAND  AND  COMPRESSION 
GREASE  CUPS 


^  CYLINDER  WEAR 
■m  Diesel  engine  test 


0  20  40  60  80  HX 

THIS  CHART  SHOWS  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  CYLINDER 
WEAR  WAS  REDUCED  ON  DIESEL  ENGINE  CYLINDERS 
THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  RPM  DELO  OIL 


ed  by  Ra 
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The  PIN-IT-UP  LAMP* 


As  creators  of  the  Pin-lt-Up  Lamp, 
Railley  continues  to  lead  ...  in  design, 
in  quality  and  in  value.  Veterans  of 
many  years  standing,  our  experience 
in  lamp  production  in  years  of  peace 
.  .  .  and  in  war-materials  production 
during  the  recent  war  years  .  .  .  have 
been  combined  to  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  new  techniques,  new  materials 
and  new  products. 


The  Exclusive  Railley 
Ivory  PLASTl-SOCKET 


One  of  those  products,  first  of  a 
series  of  new  advances  soon  to  be 
announced,  is  the  beautiful,  stream¬ 
lined  PLASTl-SOCKET  on  our  newest 
Pin-lt-Up  Lamps.  Notice  how  smartly  the 
Plasti-Socket  harmonizes  with  the 
plastic  reflector  bowl.  Moulded  of 
thermal-setting  plastic,  ifs  self- 
insulating  and  Underwriter- 
approved. 

th»  KailUy  Cxhibiti  at: 
CHICAGO:  July  8-19 

McrchondUe  Marl, 
Nos.  12-113 
NEW  YORK:  July  22-26 

Hot«l  Ntw  Yerhar, 
Room  801-102 


Only  RalllcY  Makes  the 
PIN-IT-UP  LAMP*  > 

Insist  on  Railley,  the  original  and  only  Pin-lt-Up  lamp*  and  make  sure 
that  your  advertising  and  sales  departments  use  the  name  correctly 
(instead  of  nicknames  or  abbreviations)  when  featuring  it  in  advertising  or 
display  material. 

With  our  moving  problem  behind,  and  with  production  in  our  new  plant 
moving  swiftly  to  full  capacity,  we  hope  soon  to  have  enough  a 

.  stock  available  so  that  when  you  do  feature  these 

lamps,  you  can  expect  to  get  adequate  supplies. 

*  Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 


CORPOmmON-CLEVElAND.'^OHIO 

•aiailUTOU  OF  THE  ' 

Wh  lT.UP  LAMP* 
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Wall  Heater 


Thermador’s  postwar  model  electric  fan 
equipped  wail  heater  has  a  turbine  type  16- 
blade  fan  built  in  behind  the  heating  ele¬ 
ment  and  driven  by  a  special  4-pole  induc¬ 
tion  motor  which  forces  the  warm  air  out 
over  a  wide  area.  Horizontal  grille  work  is 
designed  to  control  the  passage  of  warm  air 
down  toward  the  floor  and  prevent  easy  es¬ 
cape  to  the  ceiling  area.  This  combination 
of  forced  air  and  grille  direction  control  is 
claimed  by  the  manufacturer  to  offer  greater 
heating  efficiency  than  the  ordinary  convec¬ 
tion  beater.  The  fan  may  be  used  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  heating  element.  These  heaters 
are  available  with  manual  or  thermostatic 
control  in  2-,  3-  or  4-kw.  models  and  in 
moroccan  brown  wrinkle  or  prime  coat. 


Door  Chimes  (707) 

Standard  equipment  on  new  Rittenhouse 
door  chimes  will  be  a  new  mechanism,  the 
“floating  percussion  unit,”  said  to  eliminate 
objectionable  static  or  buzz  and  provide 
trouble-free  operation.  The  unit  on  test  in 
the  company’s  laboratories  has  operated  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  1,400  years’  use  in 
the  average  home. 


If’s  the  twisted  bar  that  assures 
safe,  sure  footing,  indoors  or 
out  .  .  .  One-piece  electroforged 
construction  means  rigid  strength 
and  minimum  maintenance  .  .  . 
Easy  to  install,  and  admits  maxi¬ 
mum  light  and  air  .  .  .  Ideal 
during  and  after  construction  . . . 
Write  for  catalog  .  .  . 


Siylvania  has  a  new  semi-remote  cut-off 
pentode  amplifier  designed  for  portable  bat¬ 
tery  and  a-c/d-c  radio  receivers  where  plate 
supply  may  drop  as  low  as  45  volts.  This 
tube.  Type  1LG5,  is  said  to  be  better  suited 
to  a-v-c  circuits  than  Type  1LC5  and  to  be 
complementary  to  Types  1LD5,  1LC6  and 
1LB4  for  receiver  circuit  applications. 


Grinder  (709) 

A  new  Ideal  rotary  file  and  die  grinder  is 
6%  in.  long,  1%  in.  in  diameter,  weighs  16 
oz.  It  is  rated  at  %  hp.,  19,000  r.p.m.,  has  a 
maximum  speed  of  25,000  r.p.m.  The  motor 
is  a  vane  type.  Available  with  lever  or  but¬ 
ton  type  control,  the  device  handles  wheels 
up  to  1%  in.  diameter. 


Small  Thermostat  (710) 

Cam-Stat  is  making  a  small  thermostat  for 
general  applications  at  120-240  volts  a-c.  This 
unit  is  1%6  in.  in  diameter  and  1%2  in.  deep. 


BLAW-KNOX  DIVISION  of  Blow-Knox  Company 

2098  FARMERS  BANK  BUIIDING 

PITTSBURGH  22,  PENNA. 


Pasteurizer  (711] 

A  2-gaI.  pasteurizer  is  being  made  by  the 
Guard-It  Mfg.  Co.  This  family  size  unit  oper¬ 
ates  on  110  volts,  60  cycles. 


Bulletin  709 
Across-the-Lin 


Allen-Bradley  is  proud  to  announce  the  development 
of  another  solenoid  starter — the  new  Size  5.  In  this  new 
300-ampere  switch,  you  get  all  the  advantages  of 
Allen-Bradley  solenoid  design — maintenance-free, 
double  break,  silver  alloy  contacts;  simple  solenoid 
construction;  compact  self-contained  switch  mechanism. 
Very  possibly  you  have  some  Allen-Bradley  solenoid 
starters  doing  a  dandy  job  for  you  on  your  smaller 
motors.  The  new  Bulletin  709,  Size  5  is  in  the  same 
class.  It  will  give  you  the  same  satisfaction. 
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Farm  and  Home  Welder  (712) 

Designed  for  operation  on  single-phase 
lines  of  limited  capacity,  a  new  a-c  farm  and 
home  arc  welder  has  been  announced  hy 
G-E.  It  is  furnished  in  two  ratings,  130  and 
180  amp.,  with  or  without  capacitors.  It  has 
two  plug-in  connections  for  the  electrode 
cable,  one  for  Vio-  or  %4-in.  electrodes  and 
one  for  %2-,  Vn-  and,  in  the  larger  rating, 
%2’in.  electrodes.  A  welding  current  scale 
located  on  the  front  of  the  welder  is  cali¬ 
brated  in  electrode  sizes  rather  than  in 
amperes.  Current  adjustments  are  made  hy 
means  of  a  hand  crank  and  a  gauge  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  identification  of  electrode  size. 
Safety  features  are  included  to  protect  oper¬ 
ator  and  equipment. 


Armor  Rod  Applications  (713) 

A  new  set  of  tools  for  making  armor 
rod  applications  on  energized  conductors 
has  been  developed  by  A.  B.  Chance  Co. 
It  is  claimed  that  two  linemen  equipped 
with  these  tools  can  apply  armor  to  a  3- 
phase  line  in  less  than  two  hours  and 
work  with  safety.  The  equipment  consists 
of  two  armor  rod  die  holder  frames,  a 
special  tool  for  applying  V-bolt  clamps 
and  an  ordinary  set  of  hot-line  tools.  The 
die  holder  frames  are  made  of  heat-treated 
cast  aluminum  for  lightne.ss  and  strength. 
They  fit  all  Alcoa  dies  for  C  size  wrench 
frames. 


Ratio  Adjuster  (714) 

To  permit  ratio  change  without  use  of 
tools.  Standard  Transformer  Co.  has  replaced 
the  link  type  connection  block  on  its  dis¬ 
tribution  transformers  with  a  ratio  adjuster. 
The  handle  operates  above  oil  level,  working 
parts  are  immersed  in  oil. 

Oscilloscope  (7 1 5) 

A  lightweight  oscilloscope,  called  the 
Pocketscope,  has  been  designed  by  Water¬ 
man  Products  Co.  It  weighs  SMs  lb.,  stands 
6%  in.  high,  is  3%  in.  wide.  10  in.  deep. 


ROCKET 


•  I 


I  ■'  - ; 


An  improved  principle  in  indirect  lighting,  providing  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  interference  to  the  normal  wide  light  distribution 
from  a  silvered  bowl  lamp,  and  minimum  interception  of 
reflected  light.  The  three  concentric,  satin-aluminum  finished 
flanged  steel  rings  are  set  in  rigid  assembly  that  can't  sup¬ 
port  dirt,  paper  wads  or  insects.  Ideal  for  schools,  offices, 
commercial  installations.  Write  for  bulletin  and  prices. 


SMOOT- HOLM  AM 


INGLEWODO  CALIFORNIA 


Offices  in  Principal  Western  C  i  I  i  e  s  —  B  r  a  n  c  h  and  Warehouse  in  San  Francisco 


The  New  Home  of 


PRODUCTS 
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Snap  Switch  (7.6) 

Virtually  unlimited  number  of  applications 
are  claimed  for  the  new  precision  snip 
switch  manufactured  by  Square  D  Co.  This 
unit  is  approximately  2^/6xlx%  in.;  featuio's 
strong  construction,  mounting  convenience, 
550-volt  rating.  Square  D  reports  that,  dur¬ 
ing  months  of  tests,  it  has  withstood  puni  h- 
ment  hundreds  of  times  greater  than  re¬ 
quired  in  actual  service. 


^OUU 


FS-40 


C£»nr4iB 


Lloyd  appreciates  the  patience  and  forbearance 
you  have  shown  when  overloaded  manufacturing 
facilities  slowed  down  delivery  of  Lloyd  Plex-Loc 
Lamp  Holders  and  Lloyd  Automatic  Starters.  We 
are  now  at  home  in  this  large  modern  plant,  where 
greatly  increased  facilities  will  make  possible 
greater  service  to  all  our  customers  .  .  .  service 
which  we  hope  will  match  in  quality  the  matchless 
Flex-Loc  Lamp  Holders  and  Lloyd  Automatic 
Starters. 

LLOYi0  VOi.tCY  tlVSLRES  qUAIATY 


FI.EX-LOC  I.amp  Holder 

Automatically  self-adjusting.  Engi¬ 
neered  to  fit  ALL  STANDARD  spac- 
ings.  POSITIVE  AUTOMATIC  LOCK. 
PERFECT  ELECTRICAL  CONTACT. 
Brass  contacts  grip  BOTH  sides  of 
lamp  pins  securely. 

Listed  end  Approved  by 
Underwriters’  Lab.,  Inc.,  and 
Canadian  Standards  Assoc..  App.  nirision 
E.T.L.  Test  Report  314454  Available 
Patented — Other  patents  pendinc. 


splice.  This  cold  flow  of  metal,  combined 
with  the  serrations  on  the  inside  of  the 
splice,  penetrates  the  oxide  film  of  the  con 
ductor  and  creates  a  perfect  electrical  con¬ 
nection  with  low  resistance,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  states. 

Complete  equipment  for  the  T&B  methoti 
consists  of  tool,  hose,  pump  and  accessories, 
weighs  approximately  65  lb.  The  portable 
hydraulic  tool  has  a  20-ton  capacity  up  to 
750,000  CM;  for  larger  cable  a  40-ton  too! 
is:  available.  The  pump  may  be  used  on 
tower  or  wood  pole  structures  and  operate^ 
in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position.  Chain 
tighteners  hold  the  pump  securely  in  posi 
tion.  The  hose  is  equipped  with  self-closing 
valves  at  each  end  to  retain  oil.  The  jumper 
splice  is  machined  from  electrical  grade 
aluminum  and  in  test  tuns  showed  resist¬ 
ance  and  temperature  lower  than  the  con¬ 
ductor.  The  splices  are  available  for  all  sizes 
of  ACSR. 


Compression  Splice  (718) 

The  Thomas  &  Betts  compression  splice 
for  ACSR  jumper  loops  incorporates  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  aluminum  oxide  problem  reached 
in  developing  connectors  for  aircraft  cables. 
As  shown  in  the  illustration,  a  Hex  compres¬ 
sion  applied  with  force  tends  to  extrude  the 


FS-40 

AITOMATIC  Starter 
CUTS  OUT  deactivated  or  flickering 
lamps.  CUTS  OUT  current  to  lamp  and 
ballast.  Increases  life  of  lamp  and 
ballast. 

Listed  snd  Approved  by 
Underwriters’  Lab..  Inc. 

Certified  by  E.T.L. .  Spec.  6 
Pat.  ,\os.  2200443-2228210 


LIJIVII  PKOIIl  1  TS  1  11. 


WILLIAM  H.  SANDERLIN,  129  Rrst  Ava.,  Seattle 


Plug-In  Relays  (717) 

Hermetically  sealed  plug-in  relays  devel¬ 
oped  recently  by  Ward  Leonard  Electric  Co. 
are  designed  for  a-c  or  d-c  operation  in 
small  radio  transmitters,  aircraft  control  cir¬ 
cuits  and  other  applications  where  space  is 
limited.  They  are  available  in  contact  com¬ 
binations  to  double-pole,  double-throw  with 
a-c  contact  ratings  (at  commercial  fre¬ 
quencies)  of  4  amp.  from  0  to  115  volts  and 
d-c  contact  ratings  of  .5  amp.  from  25  to 
115  volts;  are  vibration  resistant  to  ten  times 
gravity;  are  provided  with  self-aligning 
silver-to-silver  contacts. 


PROVIDENCE  5 


RHODE  ISLAND 


FRANK  H.  BRAN  CO.  W.  G.  BRUCE  CO. 

400  E.  3rd  St..  Lot  Angeles  2028  S.W.  Yamhill  St.,  Portland.  Ore. 


FRANK  H.  BRAN  CO.  HARVEY  M.  OLMSTEAD 

894  Folsom  St.,  San  Francitcr  1534  Warren  St.,  Denver 


I 
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.  .  .  one  day  recently  a  manufacturer  came  to  u$  and  asked  us  to 
make  him  tons  of  these  things.  We  made  them  for  him  in  a  hurry,  at  a  compet¬ 
itive  price  —  but  in  the  process  we  never  did  find  a  name  for  it.  Some  called  it  a 
“gimmick”  or  a  “gil-hickey".  We  simply  called  it  a  “special”. 


This  is  only  one  sample  of  the  “specials”  we  knock  out  every  day.  You  should 
see  some  of  the  things  we're  making  in  our  plant  —  all  sorts  of  odd  sizes, 
shapes,  threads,  serrations  and  knurls,  from  3/32"  to  1  V2''  diameters,  either 
hot  or  cold  forged.  In  all  types  of  metals.  Many  of  these  items  never  have  been 
made  before  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Branch  Office: 

r)29  Central  Bank  Bldg. 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Representatives : 

L.  M.  Baxter  Co. 

1006  Lowman  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

L.  M.  Baxter  Co. 

123g  N.W.  Glisan  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 

California  Sales  Agcy. 
666  State  Street 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Robert  L.  Knowles  Co. 
613  2nd  NatT  Bk.  Bldg. 
Houston,  Texas 


If  you  have  a  “special”  that  needs  intelligent  planning  and  production,  you’d 
be  wise  to  contact  your  nearest  Cooper  representative,  or  write  Dept.  42. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  BRASS  SCREW  GAUGE.  MEASURES  STANDARD  SCREWS  UP  TO  7/16 
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High  speed  machine-winding 
oi  electric  motor  armatures  necessarily 
exposes  magnet  wire  to  some  rugged 
treatment.  Insulating  film  must  be  tough, 
yet  pliable.  Copper  must  have  the  prop¬ 
er  degree  of  anneal  to  “stay  put"  and 
insure  uniformly  filled  slots  and  com¬ 
pact  end-loops. 


The  all-around  (in  the  groove  and  out) 
"windability"  of  ESSEX  EXTRA  TEST 
MAGNET  WIRE  in  this  and  other  ex¬ 
acting  applications  cannot  be  excelled. 


WIRE 

SS 

PRODUCTS 


ESSEX  WIRE  CORPORATION 

FORT  WAYNE  6,  INDIANA 

Plants:  Fort  Wayna,  Indiana;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Anaheim,  Caliiornla 
Warehouses*  and  Sales  Offices:  *Atlanta,  Georgia;  *Boston,  Mass.; 

*Chicago,  Ill.;  *Minnaapolis,  Minn.;  Dayton,  Ohio;  *Detroit,  Mich.; 

Kansas  City,  Mo.;  *Newark,  N.  I.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  *St.  Louis,  Mo.; 

Cleveland,  Ohio;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  San  Francisco,  California; 

*Los  Angelas,  California. 


SANGAMO 

ELEaRIC  •  COMPANY 


-Electrical  West 


CAN  HELP  YOU  SELL  LONGER  HOURS  OF  USE 


SANCAMO  DEMAND  INSTRUMENTS 


DUILDING  commercial  load  on  the  basis  of 
encouraging  longer  hours  of  use  yields  the  maximum  return  on  investment.  Rates  in¬ 
corporating  measured  demand  also  moke  the  economies  of  added  energy  use  more 
apparent  to  the  customer.  While  the  greatly  increased  popularity  of  modern 

appliances  offer  considerable  possibilities  in  this  direction,  they  also  create  the 
problem  of  new,  unknown  peaks.  With  measured  demand,  all  guesswork  as 
to  these  peaks  and  their  effect  on  adequate  return  on  fixed  costs  is 
eliminated.  Demand  is  measured  simply,  accurately,  and  economically  with 
k  Sangamo  Lincoln-Type  JW  Combination  Watthour-Demand  Meters.  f 

fcJV  This  type  of  meter  is  but  one  of  an  extensive  line 

of  Sang  amo  Demand  Instruments  designed  for  ■ 

your  particular  needs. 


KtCWAT"* 
.  r.M  PC« 


Tvoe  WDP 

with  JG  Demand  Register  'P 

Sangamo  Demand  Meters  ore  ovoilobie  for  ott  single¬ 
phase  and  polyphase  services. 


%  f  Type  JWS 

Type  JW  Meters  combine  two  standard  meter 
elements,  the  Sangamo  Type  J  Watthour  Meter 
and  the  Uncoln-Type  WO  Demand  Meter,  in  o 
single  wnit.  They  are  mode  in  A  and  S  construction 
for  singlephose  circuits  for  the  measurement  of 
m-  I  ,  kilowatt  flours  and  kilowatt  demand. 


=M)R6II= 

TIWHIOKMtliS 

Have  Everything 


Liberal  Design 

For  continuous  hard  service. 

Interchangeable  single  phase  units. 

460  or  230  volt  primary. 

230  or  115  volt  2*wire  or  3*wire  secondary. 

Wall  or  Floor  Mounting 

No  extra  brackets. 

Connection  Compartment 

No  junction  boxes  or  extra  fittings. 


Solderless  Terminals 


No  splicing — No  soldering — 

No  taping. 

Three-Phase  Units 

All  self-contained. 

No  complicated  connections. 

Sizes  and  Types 

For  every  purpose. 

Single  phase,  poly-phase, 
phase  changing. 

Insulating,  Auto,  Booster. 

^  to  1000  Kva.  All  voltages. 


-  REPRESENTATIVES _ 

FRED  W.  CARLSON  CAMPBELL  t  SEORGE  CO.  6*STERBOOK 

307  Wall.  Seattle,  Wash.  „  c*  c  c  •  1262  S.  Boyle 

Portland.  Oregon  Ff«"cisco 


3  -  phase  Wall  Mounting  Type. 
Showing  connection  compartment 
with  solderless  terminals. 


Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 


SORGEL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  844  W.  National  Ave.^  Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 

Pioneers  in  the  development  and  manufacturing  of  Air-Cooled  Transformers 
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Capacitor  Analyzer  (719) 

A  capacitor  analyzer  now  available  from 
Solar  Mfg.  Corp.  features  a  patented  “Quick- 
Check”  oscillator  circuit  for  spotting  inter¬ 
mittent,  open-  and  short-circuited  capacitors 
without  necessity  of  unsoldering  them  from 
electrical  circuits.  The  instrument  contains 
a  d-c  bridge  to  check  capacitances  from  10 
mmf.  to  2,000  mf.  and  resistances  from  100 
ohms  to  7.5  megohms.  Capacitor  power  fac¬ 
tors  up  to  55%  are  read  on  an  auxiliary 
bridge  scale.  The  4*4-in.  meter  used  in  the 
vacuum-tube-voltmeter  bridge  null  indicator 
is  also  used  to  measure  electrolytic  capacitor 
leakage  currents  under  rated  voltage  from  a 
self-contained  continuously  adjustable  d-c 
voltage  supply.  Extra  test  jacks  permit  over¬ 
load-proof  external  vacuum -tube -voltmeter 
measurements  up  to  600  volts  d-c  and  50 
volts  a-c.  An  electronic  test  circuit  supple¬ 
ments  the  bridge  for  measurements  of  ca¬ 
pacitor  insulation  resistance  up  to  10,000 
megohms. 


Magnets  (720) 

Five  new  permanent-magnet  materials  for 
aircraft  and  other  applications  requiring 
small,  lightweight  magnets  formed  in  intri¬ 
cate  shapes  have  been  announced  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric.  Cunico  is  an  alloy  of  copper, 
nickel  and  cobalt;  is  malleable,  ductile  and 
machinable.  Cunife  is  a  copper-nickel-iron 
alloy  with  the  physical  properties  of  cunico 
and  in  addition  has  directional  properties. 
Vectolite  is  a  hardened,  sintered  combina¬ 
tion  of  iron  rust  and  cobalt  oxide  mixed 
when  still  in  powder  form;  it  is  a  non- 
metallic,  non-conducting  material.  Alnico  12 
is  made  up  of  aluminum,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron 
and  titanium;  is  used  in  tachometer  genera¬ 
tors  and  electronic  devices.  Silmanal  has  a 
high  intrinsic  coercive  force,  is  ductile  and 
malleable  and  can  be  punched,  machined, 
rolled  or  ground. 

Street  Light  Control  (721) 

Fisher-Pierce  Co.  has  added  a  photoelec¬ 
tric  control  for  multiple  street  lights.  Light 
is  turned  on  when  north  sky  illumination  is 
reduced  to  a  preset  value  between  Ms  and  6 
ft.-candles,  and  is  turned  off  when  light  in¬ 
tensity  reaches  2  ft.-candles  more  than  the 
turn-on  point.  A  15-sec.  time  delay  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  circuit.  The  unit  is  fused  at 
15-amp.  and  will  remove  itself  from  the  dis¬ 
tribution  line  in  1  to  3  sec.  Operating  volt¬ 
age  range  is  105  to  130  volts,  50  or  60  cycles. 
The  unit  will  control  up  to  .500  watts  of 
incandescent  lamp  load  directly;  30  amp. 
capacity  is  available  in  production  quanti¬ 
ties.  Power  consumption  is  6  to  7  watts. 
Over-all  dimensions  are  10%  in.  high,  4% 
in.  in  diameter. 


IIGHTIHG 


FICIENCY 


Commercial  Luminaires 


You  readily  solve  every  commercial  lighting  problem 
for  stores,  offices,  schools,  and  public  buildings  .  .  . 
with  the  complete  new  MITCHELL  fluorescent  line!  You 
provide  new  lighting  comfort  and  efficiency  .  .  .  add 
new  style  and  beauty,  offer  more  value  per  dollar.  For 
Mitchell  ingenuity  brings  you  new  modern  designs 
in  2-light  and  4-light  units  .  .  .  glass-shielded,  louvered 
and  open  types  .  .  .  Instant-Start  .  .  .  new  patented  ’’One- 
Man  Quick-Mount”  .  .  .  and  other  features!  Installation 
is  simpler  than  ever.  Maintenance  is  made  easier  for 
servicing  economy.  With  the  complete  and  powerful 
selling  set-up  MITCHELL  provides,  you  have  an  unlimited 
opportunity  for  volume  sales  and  profits. 

Mitchell  Manufacturing  Company 

2525  CLYBOURN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 

FAR  WEST:  Complete  Modern  Plant  and  Soles  Office  at  Los  Angeles  Serves  Hie  Entire  Pacific  Coast  Areo 

1019  NORTH  MADISON  AVENUE,  LOS  ANGELES  27,  CALIFORNIA. 


•  Higher  Light  Output— Lett  Glare 

•  Scientific  Shielding 

•  Proper  Lamp  Spacing 

•  True,  Full-Depth  Louvert 

•  Luminout  End  Plotet 

•  Inttant  Start 

•  Surface  or  Sutpention  Mounting 

•  Quick,  Eaty  Inttallation  and  Servicing 

•  One-Man  Quick-Mount 

•  Fleur-o-Lier,  U.L.  and  E.T.L.  Approved 

•  Single  Carton  Packing 

•  Mitchell  Guarantee 


Deluxe  Shielded 
Model  No.  3007 


Get  New  Catalog  No.  285 
Illustrates  ond  describes  the  complete  . . 

line  of  Commercial  Luminaires.  Includes  '^4 

helpful  lighting  data  and  servicing  in- 
formation.  Write  for  it  now. 

See  Our  Catalog  in  Sweet’t 
For  convenient  reference,  Mitchell  Commercial  and 
Industrial  units  are  cataloged  in  Sweet's  1  946  Ar¬ 
chitectural  and  Mechanical  Industries  Files. 


Makers  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Fluorescent  Lighting  Equipment 
Store  Window  Lighting  •  Spotlights  and  Floodlights  •  Desk  Lamps 
Portable  Floor  and  Table  Lamps*  Bed  Lamps*  Ultraviolet  and  Infrared 
Health  Lamps  *  Residential  Lighting  Specialties  .  . .  Rad-i-Air  Germi¬ 
cidal  Units  (made  by  Tru-Air  Ultraviolet  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles.) 
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FOR  SAFETY'S  SAKE  .  .  .  USE  CONDUIT  {Full  Weight  Rigid  Steel) 
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When  you  say  "BUCKEYE  CONDUIT" 


yoii^re  talking  Wiring  Safety 


For  many  years  Youngstown  "Buck¬ 
eye"  has  been  the  most  widely  used  rigid 
steel  conduit  in  the  world.  It  is  a  standard- 
threaded,  heavy  wall  conduit,  properly  finish¬ 
ed  inside  and  out  for  maximum  wiring  pro¬ 
tection  and  efficient  installation  and  service. 
In  every  respect  it  meets  the  rigid  require¬ 
ments  of  the  industry,  as  expressed  in  the 
National  Electrical  Code.  More  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  of  service  under  the  most  severe 
conditions  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
thorouahlv  deoendable. 


So  specify  and  install  Youngstown  "Buck¬ 
eye"  wherever  you  want  positive  wiring  safe¬ 
ty.  It  is  now  available  through  leading  dis¬ 
tributors  in  every  industrial  market.  For  their 
names  and  for  other  information  on  conduit, 
write,  phone  or  wire  our  nearest  District 
Office. 


Ask  your  distributor  for: 

Youngstown  Buckeye  Conduit. .  .Pipe  and  Tubular  Pro¬ 
ducts. ..Sheets. ..Plates... Electrolytic  Tin  Plate. ..Coke 
Tin  Plate. . .Bars  .  Rods. ..Wire. ..Tie  Plates  and  Spikes. 


THE  YOUNGSTOWN  SHEET  AND  TUBE  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFnCES  -  YOUNGSTOWN  1,  OHIO 
Export  Offices  -  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  of 

CARBON  -  ALLOY  AND  YOLOY  STEELS 


YOUNGSTOWN 
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Passenqer  Service 

Desiqned  to  Meet 

industry's  needs  S 


Here  is  a  new  passenger  train  service  ideal  for  industrial  executives  making 
business  trips  between  the  East  and  West  Coasts.  This  no-extra-fare  service 
is  10  to  18  hours  faster  than  previous  service  between  Chicago-St.  Louis  and 
the  West  Coast  terminals. 


Between 

ST.  LOUIS  -  KANSAS  CITY-  DENVER 
and  PACIFIC  COAST 


Between 

NEW  YORK-WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
mrfLOS  ANGELES-SAN  FRANCISCO 


Departing  from  St.  Louis  on  tlie  new 
Streamliner  Of  ST.  LOUIS  ’ 

through  sleeping-ears  are  routeil  to  Port¬ 
land  -  San  Franeisco  and  Los  Angeles  (via 
Kansas  City -Denver)  with  no  change  of 
ears  enroute.  Similar  service  is  available 
easthound  from  the  West  Coast. 


From  New  York  .  .  .  through  sleeping-cars 
depart  on  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania  railroa<ls.  On  arrival  at  Chi¬ 
cago  they  are  carried  through  to  Los  Angeles 
on  the  Transeon;  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
Overland. 

From  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  through  sleep¬ 
ing-cars  departing  on  the  Pennsylvania  are 
carried  through  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
on  the  Transeon  —  to  San  Francisco  on 
the  Pacific.  Departing  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  sleeping-cars  are  carried  through 
to  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific. 

Similar  service  available  easthound  from 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  No  change 
of  cars  enroute  in  either  direction. 


For  complete  information  regarding  sched¬ 
ules,  aecommodations  and  other  passenger 
service  to  or  from  the  Union  Pacific  West, 
inquire  at  your  local  ticket  office. 


TO  VACATIONISTS  . , ,  Union  Pacific  serves 

more  western  scenic  regions  than  any  other 
railroad.  These  include  ('alifornia.  Pacific 
Northwest,  (Colorado,  Yellowstone  and  the 
National  Parks  of  Southern  Utah-Arizona. 


AND  TH£ 


ITS 
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Feed-Through  Capacifors  (722) 

Comell-Dubilier  has  in  production  hernii  t- 
ically  sealed,  metal-cased  feed-through  ca¬ 
pacitors  designed  for  attenuation  of  high- 
frequency  voltage  components.  They  are  sa  d 
to  have  an  unusually  low  power  factor  and 
to  he  unaffected  hy  temperatures  as  high  as 
85’’C.  Containers  are  equipped  with  univer¬ 
sal  side  mounting  brackets  with  foil  ends 
fully  swadged  by  a  new  process.  The  d  c 
rated  voltages  are  600,  the  a-c,  330  volts, 
both  at  15  amp.  Capacities  range  from  .01 
to  .5  mfd.  Other  ratings  may  be  designed 
for  specific  circuit  requirements. 

Electrolytic  Capacitor  (723) 

Another  addition  to  the  Cornell-Dubilier 
line  is  the  Type  ETW  electrolytic  capacitor 
for  motor  starting  applications.  It  is  supplied 
in  a  molded  bakelite  casing  and  is  designed 
for  mounting  with  a  clip  type  bracket.  Ca¬ 
pacity  range  is  25  to  450  mfd.  in  four  con¬ 
tainer  sizes. 


Temperature  Tester  (724) 

An  appliance  temperature  tester  developed 
by  J-B-T  Instruments  for  refrigerators  and 
range  ovens  will  check  four  cold  zones  and 
two  heat  zones  simultaneously.  It  gives  con¬ 
tinuous  readings  outside  the  equipment,  per¬ 
mitting  the  operator  to  follow  the  results  of 
adjustments  without  opening  doors.  It  mea¬ 
sures  temperatures  from  — 100  to  80°F.  as  a 
resistance  thermometer;  from  0  to  600®F.  as 
a  thermocouple  millivoltmeter  with  bridge 
compensation  for  ambient  temperatures; 
measures  line  voltage  from  0  to  300  volts  a-c. 

Street  Lighting  Unit  (725) 

An  open  type  street  lighting  unit  with 
parabolic  oval  contours  for  small  street 
lamps  has  been  announced  by  Westing- 
house.  The  bottom  edge  of  the  lamp  fila¬ 
ment  is  about  %-in.  above  the  lower  edge 
of  the  reflector,  giving  an  absolute  cut¬ 
off  of  85“  from  the  vertical.  The  unit  uses 
1,000  or  2,500  lumen,  5%-in.  light  center 
lamps:  is  supplied  for  mounting  on  4^-  and 
3  15/16-in.  standard  heel  adapters  or  on 
screw  heel  adapters;  replaces  radial  wave 
reflectors  on  any  type  hood. 


Insulation  Tester  (726) 

Ideal  has  a  new  instrument  for  checking 
insulation  resistance  in  a-c  and  d-c  equip¬ 
ment.  This  insulation  resistance  tester  is 
self  contained;  test  range  is  0-100  megohms; 
correct  testing  voltage  is  indicated  by  two 
small  button  lights  which  glow  at  500  volts 
d-c.  Dimensions  are  3%  in.  wide,  6  in. 
long,  3^  in.  high;  weight  with  leather 
carrying  case  is  3%  lb. 


Motor  Starters  (727) 

Federal  Electric  Products  Co.  is  making 
its  magnetic  motor  starters  and  contractors 
in  a  new  size — Size  3.  These  new  units 
follow  the  same  general  design  as  sizes 
00,  0,  1  and  2,  although  minor  structural 
changes  have  been  made  because  of  in¬ 
creased  size. 


Time  Switch  (728) 

A  program  time  switch,  operating  auto¬ 
matically  to  periods  as  close  as  five  minutes 
throughout  the  24  hours,  has  been  announced 
by  Zenith  Electric  Co.  Claimed  to  have  an 
accuracy  within  two  seconds,  the  control  is 
enclosed  in  an  8xl2x4-in.  steel  case. 


y  *  New  2x2  Surface  Raceway  provides  ' 

si?  a  clear  channel  for  maximnm  wires 

Lay-in  feature *~pioneered  by  National  Elecfric^no  fishing  of  wires' 

•  Sturdy,  flexible,  accommodates  over  300  manufacturers'  devices 

*  Serves  every  electrical  requirement  up  to  60  amp.  loads 

o 

*  Patented  bridge*— an  exclusive  feature— provides 
strong  anchorage  for  capping  and  fixtures. 

Complete  engineering  data  on  request 


national  Electri'c 
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Reel  Facts. 

You  can  pay  $25.00  to  $30.00  each 
year  for  cheap  flimsy  payout  or  take- 
up  reels,  but  if  you  are  interested  in 
TIME  COSTS  you  can  pay  $6.10  per 
annum  for  Matthews  Adjustable 
Reels  shown  above  and  below,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  last  at  least  10  years. 

Here  is  what  one  customer  wrote 
us  in  September,  1937,  after  they  had 
had  over  10  years’  service  from  50 
Matthews  Reels: — 

“This  will  reply  to  your  letter  re¬ 
questing  our  opinion  of  the  Matthews 
Adjustable  Reels  now  used  by  us  in 
distribution  work. 

Our  operating  men  have  found  this 
reel  to  have  necessary  sturdiness  to 
withstand  the  general  rough  handling 
which  is  incident  to  this  class  of 
work,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  de¬ 
sign  which  permits  ease  of  mounting 
or  removing  coils.  The  adjustable 
feature  which  holds  coils  tight  when 
paying  out  wire  is  also  regarded  as  a 
valuable  adjunct. 

In  recent  rural  line  extensions 
these  adjustable  reels  were  mounted 
on  top  of  truck  which  moved  along 
paying  out  wire  on  the  ground.  This 
method  was  used  in  order  to  reduce 
cost  for  this  type  of  construction. 

This  covers  in  a  general  way  our 
opinion  of  your  reel.  Hope  this  in¬ 
formation  will  answer  the  questions 
you  had  in  mind.” 

Use  for  paying  out  or  taking  up. 

Send  a  trial  order  at  our  risk. 


W.  N.  MATTHEWS 
CORPORATION 

ST.  LOUIS.  U.  S.  A. 


BDLLETinS 

data  books,  etc. _ 


F  Lamp  Characteristics  (729) 

Principles  and  operating  characteristics  ot 
fluorescent  lamps  and  auxiliaries  are  covered 
in  a  new  Westinghouse  booklet.  Containing 
24  pages,  this  booklet  shows  diagrammatically 
the  structure  and  operation  of  the  mercury 
vapor  electric  discharge  tube  with  its  phos- 
phor  coating  and  lists  complete  ratings  for 
important  types  of  fluorescent  lamps,  includ- 
<  ing  instant  start,  slimline  and  circline.  Con- 
i  struction  and  function  of  ballasts,  starters  and 
'  lampholders  are  explained  by  sketches  and 
diagrams.  Mortality  and  replacement  rate 
curves  are  included  and  the  discussion  covers 
color  and  stroboscopic  effect,  d-c  operation, 

I  a-c  frequency,  power  factor,  control  of  radio 
interference,  noise  and  vibration,  effects  of 
temperature  and  humidity  on  starting  and 
light  output. 

Threaded  Parts  (730) 

"A  Pictorial  Story  of  Threaded  Parts,"  re¬ 
print  from  "Western  Machinery  &  Steel 
World,"  is  being  circulated  by  Cooper  Screw 
Mfg.  Co,  to  show  the  operations  of  this  West 
Coast  plant.  The  Cooper  line  is  pictured  on 
one  page  of  the  six-page  bulletin. 

Entrance  Cables  (731) 

Service  entrance  cables  are  the  subject  of 
a  bulletin  offered  by  Simplex  Wire  &  Cable 
Co.  Various  types  approved  by  Underwriters' 
Laboratories  are  covered,  with  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  and  application  diagram.  Weights 
per  thousand  feet  of  cable  and  physical  di¬ 
mensions  are  given  for  each  type. 

! 

Lighting  Design  (732) 

I  Last  in  a  series  of  20  lighting  design  bro- 

j  chures  prepared  by  General  Electric,  "Arches 
'  of  Light  for  Modern  Schoolrooms"  and  "Re¬ 
modelling  with  Light  to  Streamline  Office 

Space"  have  been  released.  The  former  pre¬ 
sents  the  ideas  of  E.  Post  Tooker,  member  of 
the  National  Education  Council  and  writer  of 


articles  on  various  phases  of  school  planning. 
The  office  booklet  is  based  on  the  ideas  of 
J.  Gordon  Carr,  architect. 

Heat  Lamp  Fixtures  (733) 

Wuelker  Infra-Red  and  Lighting  Co.  is  dis¬ 
tributing  a  sheet  picturing  its  heatmobile  units. 
These  are  portable  and  adjustable  fixtures  for 
heat  lamps.  They  can  be  used  in  different  com¬ 
binations  and  can  be  adjusted  to  control  pat¬ 
terns  of  infrared  heat  as  desired  for  drying 
paint,  etc. 

Electric  Counters  (734) 

A  four-page  bulletin  prepared  by  Royal 
Electric  Mfg.  Co.  gives  application  data  on 
Type  MA  electric  counters.  These  counters  are 
built  for  panel  mounting  and  are  for  record¬ 
ing  operations  of  circuit  breakers,  switches,  ele¬ 
vators,  pumps,  scales  and  production  machines. 

Dollars  from  Lamps  (735) 

"More  Dollars  from  G-E  Lamps"  is  the  title 
of  a  department  store  display  and  merchan¬ 
dising  manual  prepared  by  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Lamp  Department.  More  than  70  illustra¬ 
tions  show  effective  displays  and  methods  of 
assembling  them.  The  manual  is  9x12  and 
contains  36  pages. 

Pressure  Connectors  (736) 

The  Thomas  &  Betts  line  of  Lock-Tite  pres¬ 
sure  connectors  is  covered  in  a  34-page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  In  addition  to  installation 
photographs,  wire  and  cable  sizes  and  order¬ 
ing  information,  this  booklet  gives  results  of 
heat-run  secureness  and  pull-out  tests. 


Lighting  Equipment  (737) 

Engineering  details  of  lighting  equipment 
for  offices,  drafting  rooms,  stores  and  schools 
are  given  in  a  booklet  being  distributed  by 
the  F,  W.  Wakefield  Brass  Co.  The  40-page 
publication  contains  construction  details  with 
full  dimensional  data,  light  distribution  curves 
and  tables  for  estimating  lighting  results. 

Radio  Tubes  (738) 

Characteristics  of  Syivania  radio  tubes  are 
given  in  a  recent  bulletin  from  that  company. 


ELECTRICAL  WEST,  68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  California  | 
Please  send  me  information  about  following  CHICLED  items:  } 
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*  Please  include  your  company's  ncme  and  your  position,  as  we  cannot  ask  manufacturers  | 
to  furnish  literature  unless  you  do.  I 


KYLE  OIL  CIRCUIT 
RECLOSERS  ARE 
SAFE  O  WAYS 


CORPORATION 


SOl'TH  MILVCAUKtE 
WISCONSIN 


Ask  your  Line  Material  Representative 
for  full  information  on  Kyle  Type  "H”  Oil 
Circuit  Reclosers.  Let  him  show  you  how 
they  will  improve  your  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  .  .  .  earn  more  revenue  for  you. 


The  Head  of  the  Recloser  is  dead.  The  entire  top,  consisting 
of  the  operating  handle  and  cover,  contain  no  live  surfaces. 
The  two  line  terminals  are  the  only  "hot”  spots. 


The  Tank  is  dead.  There  are  no  live  surfaces  on  the  tank. 
^  It  is  entirely  dead  and  provision  is  made  for  grounding. 
Except  for  the  lead-in  bushings  AT  THE  TOP,  the  entire 
recloser  is  dead. 


The  Kyle  Type  ”H”  Oil  Circuit  Recloser  gives  greater  protection 
to  the  lineman,  greater  protection  to  the  recloser,  and  thereby 
greater  protection  to  your  lines  and  service. 

Protection  of  the  lineman  is  provided  by  these  triple-safe  features: 


2  The  Operating  Handle  is  dead.  The  operating  mechanism 
is  trip-free  of  the  handle.  It  is  impossible  for  a  blow  from 
the  mechanism  to  be  imparted  to  the  operator. 


Damage  to  the  recloser  from  continued  overheating  under  seven* 
overload  is  impossible  with  the  Kyle  Oil  Circuit  Recloser.  A  ther 
mo-trip  device  will  automatically  lock-out  the  recloser.  Heating  i  • 
reduced  by  the  use  of  large  coil  wire  which  reduces  the  IR  dro 
through  the  recloser.  Heat  is  carried  away  rapidly  by  the  metal  tan! 
The  normal  position  of  the  Kyle  Oil  Circuit  Recloser  is  the  saf<  .. 
open,  position.  Any  mechanical  failure  opens  the  recloser.  Th 
prevents  accidental  reclosure  and  insures  complete  protection  t 
anyone  working  on  tlie  line. 
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Chanv4»  for  a  Young  Man 


HADN’T  seen  Mac  for  quite 
awhile  and  vaguely  wondered 
what  had  become  of  so  colorful 
a  character.  His  enterprises  always 
were  what  you  might  call — well,  cre¬ 
ative,  if  the  word  unorthodox  wasn’t 
quite  the  right  fit.  Of  course  promo¬ 
tions  such  as  Mac  engages  in  went 
into  hibernation  during  the  war.  so 
p<‘rhaps  Mac  spent  that  time  “ex|)edit- 
ing”  for  Kaiser  or  some  other  big 
operator. 

But  I  ran  into  Mac  today,  big  as  life 
and  twice  as  prosperous.  “What  are 
you  doing  these  days  to  cook  up  a  big 
deal?”  I  asked  him. 

“You’d  never  guess.”  Mac  grinned 
a  broad  Irish  smile.  “Let’s  have  a 
drink  and  I’ll  let  you  in  on  something 
that’s  the  real  McCoy.” 

As  we  relaxed  Mac  unleashed  his 
oratory,  complete  with  gestures. 

“Brother,  when  I  started  looking 
around  to  see  what  I  could  get  into  to 
make  me  a  little  money,  it  didn’t  look 
very  good.  Business  ain’t  what  it  used 
to  be.  All  strung  up  with  restrictions. 
Why  you  can’t  do  a  thing  any  more 
without  running  into  a  rulin’.” 

“You’re  telling  me.” 

“Why  don’tcha  get  out  of  that  deal 
of  yours  and  get  into  a  good  racket. 
Let  me  tell  you — 

“As  I  w'as  savin’  there  ain’t  no  fu¬ 
ture  in  business  any  more.  I  wonder 
any  saps  do  it.  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
So  what  would  I  do  with  my  talents.  I 
asked  myself?  You  know’  me.  I’ve 
got  to  be  doin’  something  fast  or  I 
ain’t  happy.  What’s  there  left  to  do? 

here  is  there  some  freedom  of  this 
here  enterprise  I’ve  got? 

“Everything  you  try  to  do  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  got  you  tied.  Except  one 
thing.  Get  this! 

“While  I  was  expeditin’  for 
Kaiser — ”  (My  guess  had  been  right) 
“I  noticed  somethin’.  Got  acquainted 
with  some  business  agents  for  some  of 
the  unions  around  the  yards  as  thick 
as  flies  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  doin’ 


pretty  good.  This 
feller  tipped  me  off. 

“  ‘You  got  talent,’ 
he  said  to  me,  which 
I  knew,  ‘you’d  do  all 
right  in  organizin’. 
Ever  give  it  a 
thought?’ 

“Well  it  set  me 
thinkin’.  D’ye  know 
somethin’?  That’s 
the  only  racket 
that’s  free  these 
days.  You  always 
talked  about  '  free 
enterprise.  Well 
brother,  it  ain’t  in 
business  any  more, 
it’s  in  labor.  It’s  the 
only  place  where 
there  is  any  freedom 
left,  if  you  ask  me.  It’s  the  only  busi¬ 
ness  that  pays,  and  that’s  why  you  find 
your  old  pal  Mac  in  it  today. 

“Listen!  No  restrictions.  No  regula¬ 
tions.  You’re  exempt  from  everything, 
even  the  anti-trust  law’s.  You’ve  got  no 
income  tax  to  pay,  no  sales  tax,  almost 
no  property  taxes.  There’s  no  price 
ceiling  on  your  dues  or  fees  or  assess¬ 
ments. 

“Look,  it’s  the  easiest  way  I  know  a 
fellow  can  get  into  a  payin’  business. 
Don’t  take  any  investment,  no  plant, 
no  inventory,  no  risk,  not  much  work 
even,  after  you  get  it  coming  into  you. 
Why,  you  get  a  tax  on  every  member’s 
wages  and  if  you  work  it  right  you  can 
even  make  the  boss  collect  it  for  you 
in  pay  roll  deductions.  What  could 
be  sw’eeter?  That  forces  everybody  to 
belong  to  your  union,  like  it  or  not,  so 
everybody  pays  into  your  kitty. 

“What’s  more,  your  members  will 
really  work  for  you.  None  of  this  slow- 
dow’n  stuff  on  union  business.  Most 
of  their  work  you  don’t  have  to  pay 
’em  anything  for  either.  They  do  it 
for  the  cause.  Nobody  accuses  you  of 
exploitin’  ’em,  though  I  can’t  see 
much  difference  from  when  it’s  done 
by  the  boss.  But  w’hy  should  I  point 
that  out  to  ’em? 

“The  boss  can  talk  himself  blue  in 
the  face  and  they  think  it’s  ‘propa¬ 
ganda.’  He  can  run  ads  presentin’  his 
case  and  nobody  pays  any  mind.  But 
they  believe  anything  I  tell  ’em  with¬ 
out  lookin’  into  my  facts  and  figgers. 
They  want  to  believe  the  stuff  we  tell 
’em. 

“You  get  your  helpers  from  the  guys 
who  don’t  like  to  w’ork  at  the  trade 
but  like  to  raise  hell.  Gee,  they’ll 
work  their  heads  off  stirrin’  up 
trouble,  organizin’  a  strike  and  snarlin’ 
things  all  up,  you’d  be  surprised.  They 
usually  make  so  much  trouble  they 
get  fired  by  the  boss  they’re  working 
for  and  that  gives  you  an  excuse  to 
make  a  big  play  for  sympathy  and 
make  the  boss  take  ’em  back.  The 


labor  laws  are  all  on  your  side.  Tl.at 
makes  you  pretty  solid  with  your 
members. 

“Why,  you  can  even  defy  the  la\^s 
and  get  away  with  it,  I  never  saw  an 
thing  like  it.  They  can  pass  any  kind 
of  law  but  it  don’t  mean  a  thing. 

“Besides  we  got  the  votes,  what  the 
hell?  And  we  get  out  the  vote,  so  ve 
usually  get  what  we  go  after.  Yes  sir. 
it’s  just  about  perfect.” 

Swallowing  hard,  because  this  is 
hard  to  swallow,  I  asked  Mac  if  he 
ever  thought  of  what  it  was  doing  to 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg, 
and  I  do  mean  goose.  You  could  lay 
it  on  so  heavy  that  nobody  would  think 
it  worthwhile  running  a  business; 
what  then?  Take  all  the  incentive  out 
of  it  and  who  w'ould  take  the  punish¬ 
ment? 

“We  aren’t  worried  about  that,” 
Mac  drew  a  long  drag  on  his  cigarette. 
“If  the  capitalists  quit,  the  government 
will  take  over  and  run  ’em.” 

“Probably  so,”  I  countered.  “But 
will  that  be  what  you  or  your  boys 
want  when  they  get  it,  and  will  they 
ever  be  able  to  go  back  once  the 
revolution  takes  place?  Where  will  be 
your  freedom  then?” 

“Why,  we'll  be  runnin’  things  then. 
The  ‘dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.’ 
ain’t  you  heard?” 

“Well  Mac.”  I  told  him,  “that  may 
be  freedom  of  enterprise  for  you,  but 
it’s  slavery  for  the  poor  suckers  who 
fall  for  your  line  of  Melarkey.  You’ve 
been  promoting  deals  all  your  life, 
Mac,  some  of  them  a  bit  on  the  shady 
side,  but  all  you  were  doing  in  the 
worst  of  them  was  taking  away  the 
sucker’s  gambling  money.  Now  you 
are  going  to  sell  them  down  the  river 
and  they  don’t  know  it.  Most  likely 
they’ll  go  down  the  river  singing  hal- 
leluja,  too,  never  realizing  where  you 
are  leading  them.  It’s  not  honest. 
Mac.” 

“Hey,  listen,”  Mac  protested.  “Ain’t 
I  getting  them  more  money?  Ain’t  I 
getting  them  security  and  welfare  and 
things  they  can’t  get  by  themselves? 
What’s  the  matter  with  that?  I’m  just 
takin’  my  profit  on  the  deal,  legitimate, 
like  I  would  on  anvthing  else  I’d  pro¬ 
mote.  And  what  else  can  a  guy  pro¬ 
mote  these  days,  with  all  the  red  tape 
they  got  wrapped  around  you?  I  tell 
you,  this  is  the  only  free  enterprise 
there  is  left.” 

“You  said  it,  ‘left’,”  1  ventured. 
“Maybe  that’s  why  all  the  bright 
young  boys  from  college  go  in  for  or¬ 
ganizing  instead  of  working  for  their 
living.  But  if  somebody  doesn’t  do 
some  honest  producing  pretty  soon 
who’s  going  to  supp>ort  all  this  welfare, 
and  with  what?” 

“Oh,”  Mac  waved  this  off,  “we  got 
economists  working  on  that.  They’ll 
come  up  with  an  answer.” 
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COMPRESSOR  CYLINDERS 


DESERVE  AN  OIL  WITH  QUALITIES 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Low  carbon-forming  tendency  to  keep 
passages  clear. 

Extreme  oxidation  stability  to  prevent 
valve  sticking. 

Low-temperature  fluidity  to  prevent 
“dry  starting.” 

Low  foaming  tendency  to  reduce  pick¬ 
up  by  air. 

Good  demulsibility  to  resist  washing 
by  moisture. 

Low  volatility  to  reduce  carry-over  to 
air  line. 


HOW  SHELL  PREPARES  COMPRESSA  OILS 


Carbon-Forming  is  greatly  reduced  by 
special  care  in  testing  and  selecting 
crudes,  and  by  Shell’s  solvent  extrac¬ 
tion  process.  Not  only  is  a  minimum 
of  carbon  formed,  but  that  minimum  is 
soft,  fluffy... valves  stay  clean  and  free. 

Gum  Forming  is  evidence  that  an  oil 
oxidizes  easily.  Shell’s  solvent-extrac¬ 
tion  process  removes  all  unstable  com¬ 
pounds,  with  the  result  that  valves  and 
ports  remain  free  of  gum  and  lacquer. 
Fluidity  at  low  temperatures  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  protect  cylinder  parts  in  start¬ 


ing  and  before  operating  temperatures 
are  reached.  Both  in  crude  selection 
and  in  refining,  this  property  is  closely 
watched  in  Compressa  Oil  processing. 

Foaming  and  Emulsifying  tendencies 
indicate  that  an  oil  is  not  thoroughly 
free  of  the  soap-like  compounds  which 
are  created  by  certain  refining  steps. 
Shell  takes  special  pains  to  purify 
Compressa  Oils  with  a  clay  filtering 
step  in  the  final  stage  of  refining. 

Volatility  rating  should  not  only  be 
low,  but  it  is  important  that  it  be 


achieved  through  selection  of  fractions 
from  a  narrow  “band”  in  the  distilla¬ 
tion  scale.  Compressa  Oils  measure  up 
fully  in  this  respect. 

*  *  * 

The  Shell  Lubrication  Engineer  will 
gladly  give  you  specific  advice  on  the 
lubrication  of  any  type  of  compressor. 
For  informative  literature  about  com¬ 
pressed  air  equipment  lubrication,  write 
to  Shell  Oil  Company,  Incorporated, 
100  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco  6,  Calif. 


SHELL  COMPRESSA 
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CHANCE  IMPROVED  THIMBLEYES  MANUFACTURED  AND  DISTRIBUTED  BY  THESE  LICENSEES: 

Joslyn  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  III.  Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Corp.  Kortick  Mfg.  Co.,_San  Francisco,  Cal. 

line  Material  Co.  .  .  .  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Seyler  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


N.  Slater  Company,  ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Chance  Thimbleye  Guying  Fixtures  have 
been  redesigned  to  give  added  protection 
to  guy  strands  at  varied  angles  of  pull, 
thereby  minimizing  hazards  to  line  secur¬ 
ity  caused  by  kinked,  distorted,  or  broken  strands.  The  improved  eye  forms  a  perfectly 
shaped  "thimble”  at  all  angles  as  the  strand  groove  extends  all  the  way  around  to  form 
a  complete  circle.  (See  Figure  1.)  The  sidewalls  of  this  groove  are  formed  to  fit  snugly 
around  the  guy  strand.  This  new  design  keeps  the  strand  from  flattening  under  tension, 
preserves  its  cylindrical  shape  and  prevents  it  from  kinking  at  any  one  point. 

Chance  Thimbleye  Guying  Fixtures  are  made  in  a  variety  of  types  for  every  installation. 
Used  singly  or  in  combinations,  as  suggested  by  the  sketches  on  either  side,  they  are 
easily  applied  and  make  up  guys  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  many  years  of  service. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  anchoring,  always  specify  Chance  Thimbleye  Guying  Fixture 
and  Thimbleye,  Twineye  or  Tripleye  Anchor  Rods  and  get  these  latest  improvements. 
Order  through  your  regular  source  of  supply. 
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The  air  is  so  full  of  confusion 
these  days,  so  many  groups  are 
eagerly  pressing  their  selfish  de¬ 
mands,  that  it  is  hard  to  settle  on  any 
unity  of  interest,  even  though  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  unity  of  our  economic  front. 
East  and  West.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  seen  the  demands  of 
one  group  assert  themselves  so  boldly 
that  none  of  us  has  had  much  time  to 
think  or  talk  of  anything  else.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  I  refer  to  the 
labor  situation — the  series  of  national 
scale  strikes,  culminating  particularly 
in  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes.  Each 
strike  had  the  impact  of  a  haymaker 
aimed  indirectly  but  no  less  effectively 
at  every  one  of  us. 

Now,  because  it  is  of  timely  interest, 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
labor  situation  in  a  few  moments,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  first  that  be¬ 
cause  labor  absorbs  all  our  thoughts 
momentarily,  and  because  the  effect 
upon  our  daily  living  is  so  dramatic, 
we  may  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
labor’s  monopoly  of  the  national  spot¬ 
light  is  merely  one  more  manifestation 
of  a  trend — a  trend  which,  encouraged 
by  fourteen  years  of  sloganeering  wiz¬ 
ardry  from  Washington,  has  almost 
assumed  the  dignity  of  a  tradition. 

The  basic  symptom  of  this  trend  is 
the  focusing  of  attention  on  the  in¬ 
terests  of  group  against  group,  class 
against  class.  It’s  an  easy  trick.  It  plays 
on  one  of  the  most  easily  aroused,  if 
least  admired,  human  emotions — self- 
interest  and  greed.  The  selfish  interests 
of  each  group  are  pressurized  into  high 
steam  by  catchy  slogans  and  epithets 
— words  that  roll  easily  and  smoothly 
off  the  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time 
arouse  a  juvenile  joy  in  the  mere  act 
of  name-calling. 

Because  they  are  catchy,  the  slogans 
are  repeated  again  and  again.  Repeti¬ 


tion  leads  to  acceptance,  and  perhaps 
if  an  untruth  or  a  half-truth  is  re¬ 
peated  often  enough,  we  all  begin  to 
believe  that  it  is  true.  Meanwhile,  we 
are  so  absorbed  in  and  intrigued  by 
the  slogans  that  we  may  forget  com¬ 
pletely  some  more  elemental  truths. 
Elemental  truths  remain  —  things  on 
which  we  might  all  unite  in  common 
venture  for  the  common  good.  But  or¬ 
ganized  in  our  selfish  little  pressure 
groups,  w'e  are  so  busy  calling  each 
other  names  that  we  never  think  of 
uniting  in  common  interest. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  One 
of  the  easiest  targets  for  the  slogan- 
makers  of  the  last  fourteen  years  has 
been  Big  Business.  Big  Business  is  a 
push-over  in  many  ways  for  the  word 
slingers.  In  the  first  place,  it’s  like  fir¬ 
ing  grape  shot.  You’re  sure  of  hitting 
something,  and  since  it’s  not  quite 
clear  who  is  under  attack,  there’s  little 
chance  of  the  other  fellow  hitting  back. 
The  target  has  no  chance  to  defend 
himself. 

For  example,  one  might  justifiably 
ask  the  question — just  what  or  who  is 
Big  Business?  Should  we  accept  the 
government’s  own  definition?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this.  Big  Business  is  any  organi¬ 
zation  which  employs  100  or  more  per¬ 
sons  or  does  an  annual  business  of 
S500,000  or  more. 

I’m  sure  you  are  all  as  aware  as  I 
am  of  the  many  subtle  ways  in  which 
this  attack  on  bigness  was  sustained 
until  the  people  of  the  country  finally 
came  to  accept  that  there  must  be 
some  evil  inherent  in  anything  big. 
I  remember  in  particular  one  bit  of 
oratory  which  went  something  like 
this; 

“We  have  too  manv  Generals  in  this 
country  —  General  Motors,  General 

•From  an  addrenii  before  the  Pacific  Coast 
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Electric  General  Food” — and  so  on. 

\\  ell,  it  w  as  good  for  a  laugh  to  the 
many  w  ho  had  learned  to  love  the  new 
national  sport  of  gathering  by  the  fire¬ 
side  to  toast  slogans. 

But  when  1  went  to  Washington  in 
1942,  1  soon  discovered  that  some  oi 
these  “Generals”  who  had  been  so  gen¬ 
erously  gibed  a  few  years  before  weie- 
badlv  needed.  The  Army,  Navy,  tne 
Air  Force  and  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  were  rapidly  learning  that  the 
same  big  firms  whose  motives  had 
been  so  seriously  questioned  were  the 
only  ones  equipped  to  turn  out  vital 
new  implements  of  warfare  in  a  hurry. 

Statistically,  it  is  recorded  that,  of 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  war  materials,  as  few  as  ten 
of  these  same  large  companies  were 
responsible  for  production  of  more 
than  25%  of  the  total  war  materials. 
And  this  was  the  critical  25%.  It  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  intricate,  engineered 
products,  previously  undeveloped, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  putting 
our  fighting  forces  in  a  victorious 
position. 

Yes,  I  learned  in  W'ashington  in 
1942  and  1943  that  bigness,  far  from 
being  inherently  evil,  carried  with  it 
the  most  potent  resources  for  doing 
good. 

But.  in  saying  this,  I  don't  want  you 
to  assume  that  I  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  I  do  not  intend  to  sav  that 
business  is  good  just  because  it  is  big. 
The  distinction  between  big  and  little 
does  not  bear  any  direct  relation  to 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil. 
Neither  a  big  firm  nor  a  small  firm  is 
good  unless  it  is  composed  of  individ¬ 
uals  whose  collective  motives  are  good. 

The  magnificent  achievements  of 
war  production  were  not  the  result  of 
the  acres  of  factories,  or  the  thousands 
of  special  machine  tools,  or  the  re- 
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serves  or  surplus  built  up  over  years 
of  careful  management.  Rather  they 
were  the  achievements  of  individuals, 
and  the  opportunity  which  they  had 
had  over  the  years  to  make  the  most 
of  their  individual  talents  by  working 
together  as  a  team  for  a  common  result. 

So  we  have  here  a  contrast  of  two 
appeals,  both  of  which  are  elemental 
in  human  relations.  One  is  the  appeal 
to  selfish  interest.  Individuals  can  be 
united  by  exploiting  this  type  of  ap¬ 
peal,  but  united  only  as  minority 
groups  against  some  other  group  or 
groups.  The  other  appeal  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  achievement.  The  great  su¬ 
periority  of  the  appeal  of  opportunity 
is  that  it  can  be  exploited  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  each  individual  without  pro¬ 
moting  advantages  for  any  one  group 
over  another. 

Perhaps  catching  the  contagion  of 
sloganeering  from  our  political  career¬ 
ists,  some  of  us  in  recent  years  have 
been  hammering  on  a  slogan  of  our 
own — “free  enterprise.”  To  me  the 
basic  thing  that  we  are  all  striving  for 
is  more  aptly  described  as  the  “oppor¬ 
tunity  system.” 

Opportunity  for  the  individual,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  the  important  advantage  which 
we  have  to  offer  in  support  of  our  way 
of  life.  It  is  the  basis  of  our  whole 
social  system  in  America,  w'hether  it 
be  in  the  field  of  economics,  politics, 
or  religion.  Indeed  economic,  political 
and  religious  opportunity  are  mutually 
interdependent. 

If  w’e  as  individuals  are  to  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  spiritual  freedom — and 
I  believe  that  most  Americans  are  thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  that  ideal — then 
we  must  provide  an  environment  of 
economic  opportunity,  the  only  kind  of 
environment  in  which  spiritual  and  in¬ 
tellectual  opportunity  stand  a  real 
chance  of  sun  ival. 

There  would  be  less  confusion  in  the 
air  today — there  would  be  fewer  self¬ 
ish  interruptions  of  common  progress 
if  we  could  focus  attention  on  the  need 
to  safeguard  opportunity  for  all. 

The  safeguarding  of  opportunitv  for 
all  is  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  our 
government.  New  safeguards  are  called 
for  whenever  any  one  group  seeks  to 
promote  its  selfish  interests  above  the 
common  good  of  the  whole. 

Business  was  an  easy  target  for  the 
slogan  writers  over  the  past  decade  be¬ 
cause  some  companies  in  the  early  part 
of  this  centurv  had  exercised  selfish 
advantages  to  the  detriment  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people.  That  led  to  correc¬ 
tion  by  safeguarding  legislation.  But 
enlightened  management  has  done  even 
more  to  eliminate  abuses  by  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  when  any  group  grasps  for  an 
unfair  advantage,  it  can  onlv  ultimately 
react  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  group 
as  well  as  everyone  else. 

Today  we  see  growing  in  labor 


unions  the  same  abuses  which  gave  in¬ 
dustry  a  bad  reputation  in  the  period 
from  1880  to  1910.  On  every  hand  we 
hear  ordinary  citizens  asking  the  same 
question :  “Are  minorities  to  be  allowed 
to  inflict  their  will  on  the  whole  people 
without  anyone  acting  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  us  all?”  “If  it  is  true  that 
only  25%  of  those  who  work  belong 
to  unions,  do  they  have  an  unrestricted 
right  to  enforce  their  demands,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  effect  on  the  remaining 
75%  ?” 

Croup  Control 

When  the  members  of  one  union, 
one  group,  can  shut  down  a  vital  in¬ 
dustry  upon  which  all  the  rest  of  us 
depend,  then  the  individual  rights,  the 
opportunities,  of  every  other  one  of 
140,000,000  of  us  are  subject  to  the 
whim  or  lack  of  self-restraint  of  a 
single  small  group  of  men. 

Let  me  make  my  position  clear.  I 
believe  in  unions.  I  think  they  are 
essential.  I  also  believe  that  the  right 
to  join  a  union  is  part  of  the  larger 
right  of  individual  opportunity  which 
I  advocate.  But  in  all  other  matters  of 
human  relations,  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  whole  are  safe-guarded  by  the 
laws  and  the  courts.  I  do  not  believe 
that  unions  should  remain  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  same  laws  and  the  same 
courts  which  govern  all  our  other 
human  relationships. 

The  right  to  join  a  union  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principle  of  preserving 
opportunity  for  all.  But  the  individual 
has  an  equal  right  not  to  belong  to  a 
union  if  he  so  chooses. 

The  pattern  of  union  demands  and 
wage  settlements  has  brought  out  an¬ 
other  trend  in  our  national  life  which 
has  both  political  and  economic  rami¬ 
fications  and  which,  if  it  is  not  curbed, 
will  eventually  undermine  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  system.  This  is  the  emphasis 
which  has  been  placed  upon  security. 

Security  is  undoubtedly  a  worthy 
goal.  We  can  do  much  to  provide  for 
it.  But,  it  is  hardly  an  inspiration.  To¬ 
day  security  has  become  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  another  symptom  of  the 
national  inferiority  complex  which  we 
inherited  from  the  Great  Depression. 
Scared  bv  depression,  and  persuaded 
by  the  Washington  word  changers  to 
stay  scared,  we  have  placed  security 
above  the  thing  that  made  us  great — 
opportunity. 

I  think  it  is  timely  to  point  out  that 
the  more  you  provide  for  maximum 
security,  the  more  you  eliminate  in¬ 
dividual  opportunity.  Let  me  illustrate. 
In  the  recent  wage  settlements,  the  big 
national  unions  insisted  upon  a  flat 
hourly  increase  for  all  workers.  This 
gave  18%  cents  an  hour  additional  to 
the  most  unskilled  worker  and  the 
highest  skilled  worker  alike.  If  this 


principle  were  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  we  should  eventually  be 
paying  approximately  the  same  wage 
to  the  starting  unskilled  worker  and  to 
the  trained  and  skilled  mechanic. 

This  particular  instance  of  the  over¬ 
emphasis  of  security  is,  I  believe,  an¬ 
other  example  of  irresponsible  leader¬ 
ship,  It  is  another  form  of  demagoguery 
because  it  subordinates  the  principle 
of  opportunity  to  the  immediate  goal 
of  votes.  There  are  more  unskilled 
workers  than  there  are  skilled  work¬ 
ers.  And  yet,  I  am  sure  that  this  will 
be  defeated  in  the  future  because  most 
Americans  also  cherish  the  right  and 
the  opportunity  to  provide  for  their 
own  security. 

Unless  this  tendency  is  defeated, 
what  incentive  will  there  be  left  for  a 
man  to  become  a  skilled  worker?  What 
man  would  choose  to  serve  an  arduous 
period  of  several  years  of  .apprentice¬ 
ship  if  there  is  no  reward  for  acquir¬ 
ing  a  skill?  Finally,  ironically  enough, 
the  work  of  all  the  others  depends 
upon  the  relatively  few  who  are  skilled, 
for  without  the  skilled  workers  there 
would  be  far  fewer  jobs.  And  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  of  this  would  be  to  under¬ 
mine  security  itself. 

If  we  are  going  to  pay  higher  and 
higher  wages,  and  apparently  we  are, 
then  it  must  be  obvious  that  these 
higher  wages  can  only  be  justified  by 
the  increased  productive  capacity  of 
each  individual  worker. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  we  in  the 
electrical  industry  have  the  great  op¬ 
portunity  to  implement  the  incentive 
to  greater  production  afforded  by  the 
opportunity  system.  We  have  it  in  our 
power,  by  extending  the  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  to  lengthen  the  arm  of  each 
individual  engaged  in  production.  The 
relatively  high  wage  which  the  aver¬ 
age  American  production  worker  has 
been  able  to  earn  up  until  the  present 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  each  em¬ 
ployee  has  at  his  command  $6,000 
worth  of  capital  investment. 

How  much  this  lengthening  of  the 
arm  of  the  production  worker  means 
in  terms  of  real  wages — that  is  in 
terms  of  a  real  increase  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living — is  w^ell  illustrated  by  the 
historv  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
incandescent  lamp. 

In  1920  each  employee  was  able  to 
produce  about  eleven  60-watt  incan¬ 
descent  lamps  per  hour.  In  1945  the 
production  had  stepped  up  to  160 
lamps  per  employee  per  hour.  And  the 
cost  of  a  60-watt  lamp  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  which  in  1907  was  $1.75, 
dropped  from  45  cents  in  1920  to  13 
cents  today.  At  the  same  time  the 
wages  of  those  making  the  lamps  in¬ 
creased  very  considerably  —  from  an 
average  of  38%  cents  per  hour  in  1920 
to  93  cents  per  hour  today.  Yet  the 
increase  in  wages  was  an  insignificant 
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contribution  to  a  higher  living  stand¬ 
ard,  if  taken  by  itself,  as  compared  to 
the  much  greater  contribution  effected 
by  the  improvement  in  production 
and  reduction  in  cost  of  the  product. 
The  significant  comparison  lies  in  the 
cost  of  the  product  in  relation  to  the 
earnings  of  the  worker.  Since  the 
worker’s  wage  is  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  times  die  former  rate,  and  the 
cost  of  the  product  today  is  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  former  price,  the 
worker  can  afford  to  buy  ten  lamps  to¬ 
day  for  every  one  he  could  buy  in 
1920.  And  the  efficiency  of  the  lamp 
(in  mean  lumens  per  watt)  is  66% 
greater. 

Achievements  like  these  are  not  in¬ 
spired  by  a  desire  for  security.  They 
come  from  a  lot  of  hard  digging,  for 
which  op|x»rtunity  is  the  only  incen¬ 
tive. 

The  importance  of  lengthening  the 
arm  of  each  productive  worker  is  fur¬ 
ther  heightened  today  by  the  immedi¬ 
ate  prospect  of  full  employment.  1  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  now  predict  that  by  the 
end  of  1946,  the  supply  of  labor  will 
be  shorter  than  at  any  time  during  the 
war. 

According  to  Department  of  Labor 
figures,  there  are  today  2,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  unemployed  (exclusive  of  veterans 
on  leave).  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  irreducible  minimum  figure  of  un¬ 
employment,  counting  those  drifting 
from  job  to  job  and  a  certain  number 
of  unemployables,  is  1,200,000.  When 
the  wave  of  strikes  is  behind  us,  this 
irreducible  minimum  figure  should  be 
reached  promptly. 

Full  employment  will  have  its  effect 
on  the  home  as  well  as  industry. 
And  part  of  our  job,  a  very  important 
job  for  the  electrical  industry,  is  to 
lengthen  the  arm  of  production  in  the 
home,  too. 

The  American  housewife  can  no 
longer  count  on  domestic  labor  to  do 
her  work.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
give  her  more  and  more  mechanical 
servants.  To  emphasize  the  importance 
of  living  electrically,  we  suggest  that 
a  minimum  of  20%  of  the  cost  of  each 
home  built  todav  should  be  electrical. 

Never  before  have  so  many  factors 
.favored  selling  the  story  of  electrical 
living.  The  shortage  of  domestic  serv¬ 
ants.  the  demand  for  more  and  better 
housing,  the  emphasis  which  the  war¬ 
time  shortages  placed  on  the  desirabil- 
itv  of  modernizing  and  mechanizing 
the  home— all  these  things  combine  to 
point  up  the  fundamental  soundness  of 
a  program  of  better  living  electrically. 

The  industrial  outlook  is  equallv  a 
challenge  which  only  the  incentives 
offered  bv  the  opportunity  system  can 
measure  up  to. 

With  direct  labor  rates  over  50% 
higher  than  in  1940,  it  is  apparent 
that  good  management  will  search  for 


methods  to  offset  this  increased  incre¬ 
ment  of  cost  through  better  utilization 
of  labor  in  industry.  This  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  immediate  future 
when  industry  will  be  confronted  not 
only  with  these  high  rates  but  also 
with  a  labor  shortage.  What  does  this 
mean  to  the  electrical  industry?  Ma¬ 
chine  tools  equipped  with  more  power¬ 
ful  motors  and  tungsten  carbide  cut¬ 
ting  tools,  with  automatic  electronic 
devices  which  are  almost  human  in 
their  accomplishments,  will  again 
lengthen  the  arm  of  the  American 
worker.  This  trend  of  economic  events 
will  result  in  better  lighting  in  indus¬ 
try  and  commerce  and  air  condition¬ 
ing  in  the  critical  close  tolerance  areas 
of  factories. 

Industry  must  and  will,  of  necessity, 
turn  to  your  service  —  the  electrical 
method  of  production  using  electrical 
horsepower  rather  than  manpower. 

Opportunities  Infinite 

During  the  past  few  days  on  the 
West  Coast  many  of  you  have  indi¬ 
cated  concern  over  the  price  trend  for 
all  commodities  and  services.  Recently 
many  national  economists  have  proph¬ 
esied  a  “buyers”  strike  such  as  the 
country  encountered  in  1920.  In  that 
respect,  by  considering  the  record,  we 
can  make  some  projections.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
commodity  wholesale  index  prices 
were  75%  of  normal  in  August  of 
1939.  The  most  recent  index  issued 
lists  commodity  wholesale  prices  at 
110,  although  due  to  the  lag,  probably 
the  true  index  as  of  June  is  more  likelv 
to  be  115.  Economists  who  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  present  estimators  of 
future  pricing,  project  that  by  1948— 
on  the  basis  of  present  trends — the 
price  index  will  rise  to  140-150%, 
at  which  point  prices  and  existing 
money  supply  will  come  into  balance. 
It  is  true,  in  theory,  that  the  countrv 
could  reduce  the  monev  supplv  and 
thus  terminate  the  rising  trend  of 
prices,  but  that  would  not  be  sound, 
practical  politics  and  such  action  is 
unlikely.  Thus,  it  is  well  to  consider 
that  the  situation  following  the  last 
war  and  the  present  one  are  not  com¬ 
parable.  In  1920  prices  rose  to  ap¬ 
proximately  180,  with  a  far  more  lim¬ 
ited  money  supply. 

All  of  you  have  been  reading  of  re¬ 
cent  loans  at  1%%  for  as  long  as  ten 
vears,  with  a  very  small  service  charge 
for  standby  credit. 

Thus,  it  would  be  my  estimate  that 
if  both  industry  and  labor  recognize 
the  interrelationship  of  wages,  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  and  prices,  with  this 
large  amount  of  available  monev  and 
the  unusually  low  interest  rates,  the 
opportunity  which  we  are  discussing 
will  still  prevail  even  though  wages 


and  prices  continue  to  advance  for  the 
next  two  years. 

To  the  worriers  about  rising  prices 
and  wages,  to  all  those  who  think  that 
opportunity  may  be  dying  today,  I 
would  like  to  commend  a  simple  little 
story  as  told  by  Dr.  Willis  R.  Whitney, 
founder  of  the  General  Electric  re¬ 
search  laboratory.  Dr.  Whitney  was 
addressing  another  group  of  worriers, 
those  who  get  to  thinking  about  the 
atomic  bomb  and  conclude  that  the 
world  is  going  to  pot.  As  a  man  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  aware  of  the  potential 
of  atomic  energy  than  most  of  us  are. 
Dr.  Whitney  chose  to  tell  a  story 
about  an  oyster.  He  visualized  a  man 
eating  an  oyster  in  Kansas  City,  enjoy¬ 
ing  it  with  confidence  even  though  he 
knew  that  a  single  hour’s  mishandling 
of  the  oyster  could  poison  him.  Before 
being  placed  before  you,  the  oyster  is 
handled  by  a  dredger,  a  sorter,  a 
buyer,  a  shipper,  a  trucker,  a  hotel  at¬ 
tendant,  an  opener,  and  finally  a  wait¬ 
er.  When  the  oyster  is  good,  you  know 
that  all  these  people  have  played 
square  with  you. 

At  the  age  of  77,  Dr.  Whitney  said 
the  other  day: 

“There  are  more  opportunities  in 
this  land  than  there  have  ever  been. 
They  are  increasing  in  number.  I  think 
they  are  infinite.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  thinking  we  need 
to  dispel  the  fog  of  confusion.  Look 
back,  if  you  will,  to  the  record  of  everv 
crisis  of  war  and  depression.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  there  were  not 
forces,  either  selfish  or  misguided, 
seeking  to  destroy  the  individual’s 
right  to  opportunity.  But  opportunity 
has  never  lost  a  round  in  the  toughest 
fights. 

A  few  years  ago,  some  of  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  individual  opportunity 
thought  they  could  plan  everybody’s 
future  better  than  the  individual  him¬ 
self.  These  fellows  told  us  that  democ¬ 
racy  was  decadent  and  soft,  unable  to 
defend  itself.  But  democracy  demon¬ 
strated  such  vigorous  life  and  strength 
in  the  war  that  we  no  longer  hear 
criticism  of  democracy  as  such.  To¬ 
day.  instead,  the  propaganda  line  is  in 
favor  of  democracy.  The  thing  is. 
they  are  telling  us,  that  some  other 
system  is  more  democratic  than 
democracy  itself. 

I  doubt  whether  you  will  convince 
many  Americans  of  this.  I  am  sure 
that  you  cannot  sell  America  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  democracy  in  which  the  democ¬ 
racy  of  equal  opportunity  has  been 
eliminated. 

Meanwhile.  I  urge  you  to  join  in  the 
really  worthwhile  iob  of  selling  Amer¬ 
ica  opportunity.  With  our  history  and 
traditions,  it  won’t  take  a  great  deal 
of  selling.  If  we  take  the  lead  in  offer¬ 
ing  opportunity.  I  know  America’s  an¬ 
swer  will  be:  “I’LL  BUY  THAT!” 
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The  Exploding  Atom 

What  our  scientists  really  recommended  to  the  State  Department  and  why — pecu¬ 
liarities  of  nuclear  energy  which  may  point  the  way  to  peace.  A  paper  vital  to 
every  thoughtful  engineer,  presented  at  the  George  Westinghouse  Centennial  Forum 


is  to  be  a  brief  report  on 

I  the  future  of  atomic  explosives. 

JL  It  will  have  to  be  an  incomplete 
and  one-sided  report;  1  can  hope  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  phase 
of  the  subject  which  1  can  discuss,  if 
not  tlie  most  entertaining,  is  at  least 
the  most  important.  1  cannot  tell  you 
of  the  probable  future  technical  devel¬ 
opments  of  atomic  explosives.  When 
the  war  was  over  we  recognized  that 
we  had  only  scratched  the  surface  of 
this  problem;  since  then  some  further 
progress  has  no  doubt  been  made,  both 
in  development  and  in  understanding. 
But  these  are  things  that  we  cannot 
discuss  here.  When,  if  ever,  they  can 
be  talked  about  openly,  the  world  will 
be  a  very  different  place,  and  to  my 
mind  a  very  much  better  one. 

The  most  widely  discussed  use  of 
atomic  explosives  is  the  one  in  which 
their  preeminence  was  first  established 
and  remains  most  obvious:  the  stra¬ 
tegic  bombardment  of  cities.  No  doubt 
there  can  be  important  tactical  appli¬ 
cations  as  well,  but  on  these,  igno¬ 
rance  and  inexperience  as  well  as  the 
requirements  of  secrecy  force  me  to 
silence.  There  has  even  been  a  little 
talk  of  beneficent  applications  such  as 
the  blasting  of  polar  ice  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  tornadoes,  earthquakes  and 
eruptions.  There  is  enough  energy  in 
atomic  explosives  to  give  these  vague 
suggestions  an  air  of  plausibility:  even 
the  w’eapons  so  far  used  release  about 
one  thousandth  of  the  energy  in  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake.  But  the 
forces  produced  by  an  atomic  explo¬ 
sion  are  of  a  different  order  than  those 
invohed  in  quakes  and  tornadoes;  aifff 
the  radiation  and  radioactivities  that 
accompany  an  atomic  explosion  must 
at  least  complicate  its  application  to 
benign  purposes.  If  men  are  ever  to 
speak  of  the  benefits  of  atomic  energy, 
I  think  these  spectacular  suggestions 
w  ill  at  most  play  a  very  small  part  in 
what  they  have  in  mind. 

There  is  only  one  future  of  atomic 
explosives  that  I  can  regard  with  any 
enthusiasm:  that  they  should  never  be 
used  in  war.  Since  in  any  maior  total 
w'ar  they  wdll  most  certainly  be  used, 
there  is  nothing  modest  in  this  hope 
for  the  future:  that  there  be  no  such 
wars  again.  I  should  like  to  offer  some 
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consideralioiis  bearing  upon  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  that  hope.  I  his  is  a  subject 
that  seems  to  me  worthy  of  the  best 
thoughts  of  our  times. 

Some  months  ago,  a  group  of  us, 
acting  as  consultants  to  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  Committee  on  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy,  spent  many  weeks  exploring  this 
problem,  which  is  commonly  defined 
in  a  sort  of  code  as  “The  International 
Control  of  Atomic  Energy.”  Since  that 
time  our  conclusions,  expurgated  of  all 
secret  or  classified  matter,  have  been 
made  public  and  may  in  one  way  or 
another  have  come  to  your  attention. 
They  were  made  public  in  order  to 
facilitate  public  understanding  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  discussion  made  more  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
made  more  difficult  by  the  secrecy 
which  has  been  maintained  about 
many  of  its  technical  elements.  What 
I  shall  attempt  is  to  supplement  the 
report  which  was  made  public,  to  make 
explicit  some  of  the  things  left  implicit 
in  it,  to  restore  a  balance  of  emphasis 
disturbed  by  the  accidents  of  its  re¬ 
lease. 

The  heart  of  our  proposal  was  the 
recommendation  of  an  International 
Atomic  Development  Authority,  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  research,  development, 
and  exploitation  of  the  peaceful  appli¬ 
cations  (‘f  atomic  energy,  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  from  national  armaments  of 
atomic  weapons.  In  this  proposal  we 
attempted  to  meet,  and  to  put  into  a 
constructive  context,  two  sets  of  facts, 
long  recognized,  and  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  contributing  to  the  difficulty, 
if  not  the  insolubility,  of  the  problem. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  science, 
the  technology,  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  involved  in  the  so-called  benefi¬ 
cial  uses  of  atomic  energv  apparently 
cannot  be  clear! v  separated  from  those 
involved  in  making  atomic  weapons. 
The  same  raw  material.  Uranium,  is 
needed  for  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  power  as  for  atomic  bombs.  The 
plants  of  an  atomic  power  program 
may  not  be  ideally  suited  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bomb  materials,  but  in  a 
pinch — and  atomic  warfare  is  a  pinch 
— they  can  be  made  to  do.  The  various 
fissionable  materials  derived  from 
Uranium  and  Thorium  which  play 
such  a  decisive  part  in  the  power  pro¬ 


gram,  or  even  in  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  research  reactors  and  for 
advancing  medicine  and  the  practical 
arts  are,  or  can  with  more  or  less  ef¬ 
fort  be  made  into,  atomic  explosives. 
The  same  physics  which  must  be 
learned  and  studied  and  extended  in 
the  one  field  will  help  with  the  other — 
although  some  things  in  the  higher 
art  of  bomb-making  as  yet  appear  to 
have  no  other  application. 

The  properties  which  make  a  fis¬ 
sionable  material  useful  for  reactors 
are,  it  is  true,  not  quite  the  same  prop¬ 
erties  which  make  it  useful  for  bombs. 
Natural  Uranium  can  be  used  in  a 
power  plant,  but  I  don’t  think  a  bomb 
can  be  made  of  it.  Uranium  consider¬ 
ably  enriched  in  the  isotope  235  can 
be  more  flexibly  and  effectively  used 
in  reactors;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
can  be  made  explosive,  and  I  am  fairly 
confident  that  it  would  be  so  ineffective 
as  not  to  warrant  the  effort.  Plutonium 
can  be  doctored — making  it  com¬ 
pletely  nonexplosive  involves  prohibi¬ 
tive  cost;  but  at  much  less  cost  it  can 
be  made  relatively  ineffective  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  use. 

These  differences  in  the  require¬ 
ments  for  controlled  and  explosive 
uses  of  atomic  energy  might,  if  ap¬ 
propriately  recognized  in  law,  keep  a 
group  of  individuals  from  making 
atomic  weapons  out  of  the  materials  of 
peacetime  industry;  they  could  retard 
and  thus  perhaps  discourage  nations 
otherwise  prevented  from  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy;  but  to  nations 
actively  engaged  in  such  exploitation 
they  could  provide  only  a  deterrent  so 
slight  as  to  be  a  dangerous  illusion. 

Thus  mere  prohibition  on  tbe  activi¬ 
ties  of  nations  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  sufficiently  incisive  if  enforced, 
to  prevent  rapid  conversion  to  atomic 
armament,  would  at  the  same  time 
close  this  field  to  the  national  exploita¬ 
tion  of  anv  of  its  benefits.  This  fact, 
which  further  technical  developments 
appear  unlikely  to  invalidate,  has  long 
been  regarded  as  an  almost  decisive 
obstacle  to  international  control. 

It  might  have  appeared  so  to  us  too, 
if  there  had  not  been  a  greater  one. 
For  even  if  the  course  of  development 
of  atomic  energy  for  peace  were  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  its  development  for 
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war,  even  if  it  were  universallv  agreed 
that  there  were  no  peaceful  applica¬ 
tions  of  atomic  energy  worthy  of  inter¬ 
est  or  effort,  we  should  still  he  faeed 
with  the  fact  that  there  exists  in  the 
world  today  no  machinery  for  making 
effective  a  prohibition  against  the  na¬ 
tional  development  of  atomic  weapons. 

In  the  light  of  this  fact,  which  to  my 
mind  touches  upon  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  the  close  relation  of  the 
peaceful  and  the  military  applications 
of  atomic  energy  ceases  to  be  a  diffi¬ 
culty  and  becomes  a  help.  This  does 
not,  unfortunately,  mean  that  it  guar¬ 
antees  a  solution.  But  it  does  mean 
that  a  basis  for  seeking  a  healthy  solu¬ 
tion  exists — one  that  would  not  other¬ 
wise  exist. 

If  we  could  find  nothing  to  do  with 
atomic  energy  but  make  bombs,  there 
might  still  be  an  agreement  among  na¬ 
tions  not  to  do  so.  Such  agreements 
have  seldom  withstood  the  strain  of 
rivalries  lietween  nations  preparing  for 
war.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  they 
could  do  so  in  future,  when  we  shall 
be  concerned  with  a  weapon  whose  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  especially  in  surprise,  is  so 
spectacular.  For  this  reason  two  pro¬ 
posals  have  long  been  current  for  sup¬ 
plementing  international  agreement 
with  some  form  of  international  action. 

One  proposal  would  set  up  a  .scheme 
of  international  inspectifm.  whose  sole 


functions  would  be  an  attempt  to  see 
that  the  agreement  was  in  fact  being 
observed.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  the 
agreement  was  sufficiently  radical, 
comprising  for  instance  the  total  re¬ 
nunciation  of  all  mining  and  refining 
of  IJranium,  such  a  procedure  might 
work.  But  I  doubt  it,  even  in  that 
case.  1  doubt  whether  the  agency  en¬ 
trusted  with  such  inspection  could  even 
then  have  the  motivation,  the  person¬ 
nel,  the  skill,  the  experience  or  the  en¬ 
durance  to  carry  out  such  a  dreary, 
sterile  and  repressive  job.  I  doulit 
whether  the  relations  between  this 
agency  and  the  nations  and  nationals 
whom  it  was  instructed  to  police  would 
be  such  as  to  diminish  the  nationalism 
leading  to  war,  or  to  inspire  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  nations  in  each  other,  or 
to  advance  the  cause  of  wtirld  unity, 
or  to  serve  as  a  useful  prototype  for 
eliminating  other  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction,  some  |)erhaps  even  more  ter¬ 
rible  than  atomic  explosion.  Therefore, 
one  need  not  regret  that  the  door  to 
this  sort  of  international  action  is 
nearly  closed  by  the  impossibility  of 
tlenving  the  world  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  beneficial  possibilities  of 
atomic  energy.  For  once  such  explora¬ 
tion  is  allowed,  the  technical  complexi¬ 
ties  and  human  inadequacies  of  inter¬ 
national  inspection  as  a  sole  safeguard 
become  manifestly  insupportable. 


Ihe  second  proposal  has  a  more 
affirmative  character.  It  is  that  an  in¬ 
ternational  agency  be  entrusted  with 
the  making  of  atomic  weapons. 

I  hough  there  has  been  much  in  this 
proposal  that  has  seemed  attractive,  it 
has  two  weaknesses — probably  fatal 
ones.  1'he  more  serious  one  is  that 
there  is  nothing  that  an  international 
agency  can  do.  or  should  do,  with  such 
weapons.  They  are  not  police  weapons. 
They  are  singularly  unsuited  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  innocent  and 
guilty  or  for  taking  even  crudely  into 
account  the  distinction  between  the 
guilt  of  individuals  and  that  of  peo¬ 
ples;  they  are  a  supreme  expression 
of  the  concepts  of  total  war.  d  he  sec¬ 
ond  difficulty  is  that  such  stocks  of 
atomic  weapons,  however  earnestly 
they  are  proclaimed  international, 
however  ingeniously  they  are  distrib¬ 
uted  on  earth,  would  nonetheless  offer 
the  most  terrible  temptation  to  national 
seizure,  because  of  their  immediate 
military  advantage. 

These  two  proposals  do  give  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  need,  in  any  system  of 
outlawing  atomic  weapons,  of  interna¬ 
tional  action.  In  this  I  think  they  are 
sound.  In  fact,  in  other  ways — the 
study  of  atomic  weapons,  and  inspec¬ 
tion  to  prevent  illegal  mining  of  Uran¬ 
ium — both  would  seem  to  be  essential 
functions  of  an  international  authority. 
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The  second  of  the  great  obstacles  to 
international  control  has  already  been 
mentioned:  the  absence  in  the  world 
today  of  any  machinery  adequate  to 
provide  such  control,  any  precedent 
for  such  machinery,  any  adequate  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  past  to  provide  such  prec¬ 
edent.  Just  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
problem  is  so  much  of  a  challenge, 
why  we  may  be  sustained  by  the  hope 
that  its  solution  would  provide  such 
precedent,  such  patterns,  for  a  wider 
application.  It  did  not  take  atomic 
weapons  to  make  wars,  to  make  wars 
terrible,  to  make  wars  total.  If  there 
had  never  been  and  could  never  be  an 
atomic  bomb,  the  problem  of  pre¬ 
venting  war  in  an  age  when  science 
and  technology  have  made  it  too  de¬ 
structive,  too  terrible  to  endure,  would 
still  be  with  us.  There  would  be  the 
blockbuster,  the  V-2.  the  M  67,  and 
their  increase;  there  would  no  doubt 
be  biological  warfare.  There  would  be, 
and  there  still  are.  But  the  atomic 
bomb,  most  spectacular  of  proven 
weapons,  most  inextricably  inter¬ 
twined  with  constructive  developments, 
least  fettered  by  private  or  bv  vested 
interest  or  long  national  tradition,  has 
to  many  seemed  the  place  to  start. 

Many  have  said  that  without  world 
government  there  could  be  no  perma¬ 
nent  peace,  that  without  peace  there 
would  be  atomic  warfare.  I  think  one 
must  agree  with  this.  Many  have  said 
that  there  could  be  no  outlawry  of 
weapons  and  no  prevention  of  war  un¬ 
less  international  law  could  apply  to 
the  citizens  of  nations,  as  federal  law 
does  to  those  of  states,  or  have  made 
manifest  the  fact  that  international 
control  is  not  compatible  with  absolute 
national  sovereignty.  I  think  one 
must  agree.  Many  have  said  that 
atomic  energy  could  not  be  controlled 
if  the  controlling  authority  could  be 
halted  by  a  veto,  as  in  many  actions 
can  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  think  one  must  agree  with 
that  too.  With  those  who  argue  that 
world  government  is  desirable,  togeth¬ 
er  with  an  appropriate  delegation  of 
national  sovereignty  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  laws  applicable  to  individuals 
in  all  nations,  it  would  seem  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  differ.  With  those  who  argue 
that  these  things  are  directly  possible, 
in  their  full  and  ultimately  necessary 
scope,  it  may  l>c  difficult  to  agree. 

What  relation  does  the  proposal  that 
there  be  established  an  international 
Atomic  Development  Authority,  en 
trusted  with  a  far-reaching  monopoly 
of  atomic  energy — what  relation  does 
this  proposal  of  the  State  Department’s 
board  of  consultants  bear  to  these 
questions?  The  proposal  is  that  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy  there  be  set 
up  a  world  government,  that  in  this 
field  there  be  renunciation  of  national 
sovereignty,  that  in  this  field  there  be 


no  legal  veto  power,  that  in  this  field 
there  be  international  law.  How  is 
this  possible,  in  a  world  of  sovereign 
nations?  There  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  this  ever  can  be  possible:  one  is 
conquest,  that  destroys  sovereignty; 
the  other  is  partial  renunciation  of  the 
sovereignty.  What  is  here  proposed  is 
such  a  partial  renunciation,  sufficient, 
but  not  more  than  sufficient,  for  an 
Atomic  Development  Authority  to 
come  into  being,  to  exercise  its 
functions  of  development,  exploitation 
and  control,  to  enable  it  to  protect  the 
world  against  the  use  of  atomic  wea¬ 
pons  and  provide  the  world  with  the 
benefits  of  atomic  energy. 

Whatever  else  happens,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  discussion  of  the  control 
of  atomic  energy  in  the  United  Nations 
Commissions  set  up  for  that  purpose. 
Should  these  discussions  eventuate  in 
the  proposal  of  an  International 
Authority,  and  in  a  charter  for  that 
authority,  these  proposals  and  that 
charter  would  in  the  end  be  presented 
for  ratification  to  the  several  nations. 
Each  nation,  the  small  as  w'ell  as  the 
great,  can  exercise  its  sovereign  right 
to  refuse  such  ratification.  Should  that 
happen,  there  would  be  no  Atomic  De¬ 
velopment  Authority,  and  conceivably, 
in  my  opinion  probably,  no  trust- 
w'orthy  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  Should  a  nation,  after  the 
creation  of  the  authority,  exercise  its 
sovereign  right  and  withdraw  from  it, 
or  fail  with  regard  to  it  to  carry  out 
the  accepted  conditions  of  the  charter, 
then  there  will  also  be  no  Atomic  De¬ 
velopment  Authority;  unlike  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council,  the  authority  presumably 
could  not  survive  the  application  of 
the  veto  to  its  major  provisions.  But 
if  an  authority  does  come  into  exist¬ 
ence,  it  will  provide — insofar  as  it 
stays  in  existence,  and  within  the  field 
of  atomic  energy — the  international 
sovereignty  which  has  been  so  gener- 
allv  recognized  as  necessary. 

Perhaps,  one  will  say,  no  interna¬ 
tional  enterprise  can  live  under  such 
conditions.  But  the  conditions  them¬ 
selves  will  not  remain  unaffected  by  the 
enterprise.  Its  coming  into  existence 
will  be  a  step  which,  once  learned,  can 
be  repeated,  a  commitment  which, 
once  made  in  one  field,  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  others.  If  this  is  to  happen, 
the  development  authority  will  have 
to  have  a  healthy  life  of  its  own:  it 
wdll  have  to  flourish,  to  be  technicallv 
strong,  to  be  useful  to  mankind,  to 
have  a  staff  and  an  organization  and 
way  of  life  in  which  there  is  some 
pride,  and  some  cause  for  pride.  This 
would  not  be  possible  if  there  were 
nothing  of  value  to  do  with  atomic 
energy.  This  would  not  be  possible  if 
the  prevention  of  atomic  armament 
were  its  only  concern,  if  all  other  ac¬ 
tivity  was  technically  so  separable  and 


separate  from  atomic  armament  that  it 
could  remain  in  national  hands.  In  the 
long  struggle  to  find  a  way  of  recon¬ 
ciling  national  and  international  sov¬ 
ereignty,  the  peaceful  applications  of 
atomic  energy  can  only  be  a  help.  It  is 
perhaps  doubtful  that  we  should  have 
bad  a  federal  government  had  it  not 
been  that  there  were  functions  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  people  which  could 
not  be  safely  or  effectively  carried  out 
by  the  states. 

The  Board  of  Consultants  to  the 
State  Department  was  aware  of  the 
supreme  necessity  for  providing  the 
authority  with  work  which  could  at¬ 
tract  men,  and  consolidate  and  inspire 
them.  It  was  equally  aware  of  the  com¬ 
plementary  dangers  of  a  too  complete, 
a  too  absolute  monopoly.  For  this 
reason  we  found  it  important  to  point 
out  that  there  were  many  activities  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy  which  either 
in  themselves,  or  because  of  the  ease 
and  reliability  of  supervision,  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control,  could  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  evasive  or  diversionarv 
development  of  atomic  weapons.  In 
this  context,  but  in  this  context  only, 
we  thought  that  use  could  be  made  of 
those  differences  in  the  requirements 
of  fissionable  materials  to  be  used  in 
reactors  and  in  atomic  explosives,  and 
which  W'e  perhaps  unhappily  summa¬ 
rized  in  the  word  denaturing.  For  we 
believed  that  the  exploitation  of  these 
differences  together  with  restrictions 
on  design  and  operation  would  make  it 
possible  to  operate  certain  types  of  re¬ 
actors.  not  without  international  con¬ 
trol,  but  without  that  most  complete 
control  that  is  an  operating  monopolv. 
I  think  that  this  will  turn  out  to  be  so. 

If  any  great  note  of  confidence  or 
gayety  has  invested  these  brief  words, 
it  w'ould  be  a  distortion  of  the  spirit 
in  which  I  should  have  wished  to  offer 
them.  No  thoughtful  man  can  look  to 
the  future  with  complete  assurance 
that  the  world  will  not  again  be  rav¬ 
aged  by  war,  by  a  total  war  in  which 
atomic  weapons  contribute  their  part 
to  the  ultimate  wreck  and  attrition  of 
our  western  civilization.  My  ow’n  view 
is  that  the  development  of  these  weap¬ 
ons  can,  if  wisely  handled,  make  the 
problem  of  preventing  war  not  more 
hopeless  but  more  hopeful.  I  believe 
this  is  so  not  merely  because  it  inten¬ 
sifies  the  urgencv  of  our  hopes,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  new  and  healthy 
avenues  of  approach.  In  developing 
these  avenues  w'e  work  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  far-reaching  technical  in¬ 
separability  of  the  constructive  and 
destructive  uses  of  atomic  energy.  This 
fact  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  ren¬ 
der  the  problem  more  difficult.  But  this 
fact  is  precisely  the  central  vital  ele¬ 
ment  which  can  make  effective  action 
possible.  If  we  are  clear  on  this,  W'e 
shall  have  some  guide  for  the  future. 
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EVE!N  though  the  end  of  the  war 
removed  some  load  from  the 
Hawaiian  Electric  Co.  .Ltd.’s 
system,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  much 
postponed  maintenance  program  and 
still  have  some  reserve  power  avail¬ 
able,  the  company  leased  from  the 
U.  S.  Navy  the  20,000-kw'.  power  ves¬ 
sel,  Jacona,  and  tied  it  on  their  system. 

This  20.000  kw.  of  additional  power 
will  permit  routine  maintenance  of 
existing  units  and  also  provide  opera¬ 
tion  with  some  reserve  until  the  con¬ 
struction  program  now  under  way  and 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1947  adds 
an  additional  40,000  kw.  to  the  system. 
War  conditions  made  it  mandatory 
that  normal  maintenance  schedules  and 
this  construction  program  he  post¬ 
poned  until  hostilities  had  ceased. 

This  power  ship  was  built  bv  the 
Navy  on  the  hull  of  a  World  War  I 
vessel.  It  is  396  ft.  long,  has  a  regis¬ 
tered  beam  of  .53  ft.  2  in.  and  displaces 
10,732  tons.  During  the  war  it  was 
first  employed  to  supplv  emergency 
power  to  towns  in  the  New  England 
states.  When  the  w'ar  ended  in  Europe, 
the  ship  was  moved  to  Pearl  Harbor. 


H.  Heinrich 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co. 

It  had  to  be  towed  by  way  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  as  it  is  not  self-propelled. 

In  its  Pearl  Harbor  location,  be¬ 
cause  of  shallow  water  inshore,  the 
Jacona  is  secured  approximately  2,000 
ft.  offshore  by  mooring  to  two  sets  of 
piles  plus  two  anchors  forward  and 
two  <»thers  aft.  The  cover  photograph 
was  taken  from  the  boat  deck  of  the 
Jacona  and  shows  the  shore  connection 
cables  installed  on  two  steel  structures, 
one  mounted  on  the  ship  and  the  other 
mounted  on  a  platform  adjacent  to  the 
ship.  The  H-frames  and  dead-end  struc¬ 
ture  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
transmission  line  are  also  shown.  The 
Waiau  plant  of  Hawaiian  Electric  is  in 
the  background.  On  its  right  are  the 
walls  of  a  reinforced  concrete  build¬ 
ing,  part  of  a  construction  program 
now  under  way  to  result  in  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  40.000-kw.  turbo  generating 
unit  scheduled  for  completion  in  1947. 
The  slof)es  shown  behind  the  plant  are 
covered  with  sugar  cane,  part  of  which 


is  irrigated  by  26,000,(X)0  gal.  per  day 
of  fresh  water.  This  water  first  serves 
Waiau  plant  for  condenser  cooling  and 
is  then  j)um})ed  to  a  reservoir  located 
on  the  plantation  approximately  X  “d. 
from,  and  120  ft.  above,  the  plant. 
\\  ater  originates  in  an  artesian  basin 
located  in  the  plant  vicinity.  I  he  clouds 
are  part  f>f  Hawaii's  per|)etual  spring 
and  do  not  indicate  a  storm  or  thunder- 
head.  from  which  Hawaii  is  compara¬ 
tively  free.* 

The  water,  fuel  oil  and  electrical 
connections  are  terminated  on  a  plat¬ 
form  which  is  mounted  on  a  19-pile 
cluster  adjacent  to,  but  separated  from, 
the  ship.  Flexible  hoses  connect  from 
the  fuel  and  water  pipes  to  the  ship. 
The  electrical  connections  are  made  bv 
utilizing  flexible,  insulated  cables  with 
sufTicient  slack  to  handle  the  movement 
of  the  shij).  These  cables  connect  from 
potheads  located  on  the  ship  to  the 
dead-end  structure  for  the  11-kv.  over¬ 
head.  The  overhead  lines  were  built 
from  ship  to  shore  (^2  ff*  fi<*  into 
an  11/44-kw..  20.000-kva.  transformer 

•We're  from  West  of  Pecos  ourselves,  partner.— 
Ed. 
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bank.  The  H-frames  of  this  overhead 
line  are  supported  by  piles  driven  in 
mud  and  sand.  Installed  on  the  H- 
frames  are  two  electrically  independent 
lines,  each  consisting  of  tw'o  No.  1/0 
copper  conductors  per  phase,  tied  to 
the  same  insulator. 

Fuel  is  pumped  from  the  Waiau 
plant’s  70,000-bariel  fuel-oil  storage 
tank.  To  make  this  possible  it  was 
necessary  to  fabricate  and  install  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  ft.  of  6-in.  steel  pip¬ 
ing  on  the  bottom  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  entire  pi|)e  line  was  put  together 
ashore  and  towed  out  over  the  harbor 
roped  to  large  steel  drums.  The  ropes 
were  then  cut  and  the  piping  dropped 
to  the  bottom  of  the  harbor. 

Water  is  pumped  from  the  Waiau 
plant’s  raw-water  pump  house.  Approx¬ 
imately  2,000  ft.  of  3-in.  galvanized 
iron  piping  was  installed  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Pearl  Harbor  for  this  purpose. 

The  Jacona  has  two  10,000-kw.  steam 
turbines,  o|>erating  under  400  p.s.i.  and 
250°F.  superheat,  exhausting  into  back 
pressure  of  1  in.  absolute.  The  turbines 
drive  2-pole,  3,C00-r.p.m.,  3-phase,  60- 
cycle,  11-kv.,  80%  power  factor  gen¬ 
erators.  The  generators  are  cooled  by 
two  surface  air  coolers,  each  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  sections  requiring  500  gal. 
of  water  per  min. 

There  are  two  condensers.  Each  is 
single  pass,  has  a  surface  of  6,600  sq. 
ft.,  and  will  condense  95,000  lb.  of 
steam  per  hr.  when  supplied  with  16,- 
500  gal.  per  min.  of  cooling  water  at 
50  °F. 

Two  air  ejectors  have  a  steam  con¬ 
sumption  of  610  lb.  per  hr.,  each.  The 
two  30-in.  circulating  pumps  are  each 
rated  17,000  gal.  per  min.  and  are  di¬ 
rect  connected  to  125-hp..  440-volt,  3- 
phase  motors.  One  dual-drive  conden¬ 
sate  pump  is  connected  through  a  cut¬ 
out  type  Fast  coupling  to  a  turbine, 
and  on  the  opposite  end  through  a 
coupling  to  an  electric  motor.  Pump 
capacity  is  240  gal.  per  min.  at  105-ft. 
head.  The  second  condensate-pump  set 
is  the  same,  less  the  turbine. 

There  are  four  water-tube  boilers 
of  the  marine  type,  modified  to  meet 
ASME  specifications,  complete  wdth 
inter-deck  superheaters,  air  heaters,  oil 
burners  and  soot  blowers.  Total  heat¬ 
ing  surface,  31,228  sq.  ft.;  total  super¬ 
heating  surface,  2.528  sq.  ft.;  total  air¬ 
heating  surface,  31,228  sq.  ft. 

One  boiler  feed  pump  is  a  5x3-in., 
4-stage,  double-suction  unit,  direct  con¬ 
nected  to  a  two-stage  steam  turbine. 
Capacity:  480  gal.  per  min.,  275  hp., 
2,800  r.p.m.,  1.200-ft.  head.  The  other 
two  are  4x3-in.  units  of  similar  type, 
each  connected  to  a  200-hp.,  440-volt, 
3,550-r.p.m.  motor. 

Other  auxiliaries  include:  tw'o  8x5x 
16-in.  vertical  steam-driven  fuel  oil 
pumps  and  one  5x3-in.  fuel  oil  pump 


connected  by  cast-iron  gears  to  a  10- 
hp.  motor;  two  8x8xl2-in.  horizontal, 
single  fuel  oil  transfer  pumps,  driven 
by  reciprocating  steam  engines;  two 
forced  draft  fans,  each  having  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  45,000  cu.  ft.  }K?r  min. 
against  4  in.  of  static  pressure — these 
are  direct  connected  to  50-hp.  slip-ring 
motors;  two  induced  draft  fans,  each 
having  a  capacity  of  78.000  cu.  ft.  per 
min.  against  4  in.  of  static  pressure — 
these  are  direct  connected  to  125-hp., 
720-r.p.m.  slip-ring  motors. 

The  two  exciter  sets  are  each  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  full  load.  One  dual¬ 
drive  set  consists  of  a  100-kv.  genera¬ 
tor  connected  to  a  turbine  on  one  end 
and  a  150-hp.  electric  motor  on  the 
other.  1  he  turbine  normally  spins  with¬ 
out  load,  but  will  pick  up  load  in  the 
event  of  motor  failure.  The  other  is 
the  same,  less  turbine. 

The  generators  are  connected  to  an 
11-kv.  bus  system  through  single  oil 
circuit  breaker.  The  bus  feeds  a  1,200,- 
kva.,  1 1,000/440- volt  transformer  bank 
for  station  auxiliary  power.  The  bus 
also  supplies,  through  individual  cir¬ 
cuit  breakers,  power  to  two  outgoing 
feeders  which  terminate  in  potheads 
located  on  the  main  deck.  The  auxiliary 
switchboards  and  main  switchboards 
are  of  the  vertical  panel  type  and  are 
located  in  a  central  control  room  to¬ 
gether  with  the  main  11-kv.  bus  and 
switchgear. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  listed, 
the  vessel  contains  such  other  auxil¬ 
iaries  as  fuel  oil  heaters,  evaporators, 
feed  w'ater  heaters,  deaerating  heaters, 
emergency  generating  sets  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  equipment  normally  found  in 
any  power  plant. 

About  thirty  men  are  emploved  to 
operate  the  plant,  working  under  the 
supervision  of  a  plant  engineer  and 
plant  electrician.  There  are  cabins 
aboard  for  members  of  the  crew  who 
care  to  use  them.  Transportation  to 
and  from  the  ship  is  provided  by 
motor-driven  boats  operated  by  crew 
members. 

The  power  vessel  adds  approximately 
17%  to  the  total  Hawaiian  Electric 
connected  capacity.  It  has  operated 
satisfactorily  for  several  months.  Al¬ 
though  designed  to  use  65  °F.  con¬ 
denser  cooling  water,  a  gross  efficiency 
of  approximately  386  kwh.  per  barrel 
of  Bunker  C  fuel  oil  at  16,000  kw.  load 
is  being  obtained  with  83  ®F.  w'ater. 

•  AIEE  will  hold  its  Pacific  Coast 
convention  in  Seattle,  Aug.  27-30,  at 
the  Olympic  Hotel,  the  first  session  be¬ 
ginning  at  10  a.m.  the  27th.  Reserva¬ 
tions  should  be  made  through  C.  H. 
Cutter,  814  Securities  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  chairman  of  the  hotel  and  reg¬ 
istration  committee.  J.  Hellenthal, 
Puget  Sound  P&L  Co.,  Seattle,  will  be 
general  chairman. 


Rot  Spotter 

I^OR  procuring  a  graphic  record  of 
.  the  internal  condition  of  a  wood 
pole,  a  portable  instrument  has  been 
developed  by  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege’s  Engineering  Experiment  Station, 
under  Director  Homer  J.  Dana.  The 
instrument  is  known  as  the  Torque 
Screw  Pole  Tester,  and  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies  obtains  readings  from  the  resist¬ 
ance  offered  by  W'ood  to  a  steep-pitch 
screw  which  is  turned  through  it. 

Experiments  established  a  reliable 
correlation  between  wood-fiber  strength 
and  the  torque  resistance  to  turning  a 
screw  through  the  fibers  and  thus  laid 
a  foundation  for  development  of  the 
instrument  (see  figure). 

As  developed,  the  instrument  is  suit¬ 
able  for  use  by  operators  who  are 
neither  highly  skilled  nor  technically 
trained,  since  it  automatically  produces 
a  graph  of  the  test.  The  operator’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  consists  mainly  of  attach¬ 
ing  the  instrument  to  the  pole,  turning 
the  crank  until  the  test  is  completed, 
removing  the  record  and  writing  down 
the  pole-identification  data. 

Where  the  test  is  to  be  made  on  the 
pole  below  the  ground  line,  a  few 
shovels  full  of  dirt  must  be  removed 
from  one  side  of  the  pole  to  permit 
lowering  the  screw  to  the  point  of  test. 
Once  these  preparations  have  been 
made,  5  to  10  min.  are  required  for 
testing  the  butt  of  a  pole. 

The  recording  component  of  the  in¬ 
strument  is  arranged  to  graph  torque 
resistance  against  distance  (i.e.,  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  screw  in  the  pole)  and  will 
thus  reveal  the  location  and  extent  of 
rot  and  of  sound  wood  with  reference 
to  the  pole  diameter. 

Having  seen  extensive  utility  service 
in  Washington,  the  device  has  been 
patented,  and  its  production  for  com¬ 
mercial  use  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Research  Foundation.  Production  is 
being  undertaken  hv  Columbia  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Mfg.  Co..  Spokane,  initial  price: 
SI  75.  Original  buyers  will  share  in 
price  cuts,  if  any. 


TORQUE  SCREW  POLE  TESTER 
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Care  of  F  Lights 

1.  d.  Johnson 

G-E  Co.,  Salt  Iteke  City 

(From  an  Intermountain  Electrical  Assn,  paper) 

4  S  a  preliminary  to  considering  the 

/%  operation  and  maintenance  of 
-L  fluorescent  equipment,  let  us 
set  forth  a  few  fundamentals. 

Fluorescent  lamps  are  hasicly  arc 
lamps  and  as  such  have  a  run-away 
characteristic,  that  is,  they  would  take 
an  ever  increasing  amount  of  current 
until  they  would  destroy  themselves, 
if  the  current  were  not  limited  by  some 
device.  The  commonly  used  device  is 
a  ballast. 

In  its  simplest  form  the  ballast  i*;  a 
choke  coil  or  limiting  reactance  com¬ 
posed  of  a  coil  around  an  iron  core. 
Since  30-  and  40-watt  fluorescent  l  nn|)s 
require  almost  the  full  11.5-voIt  circuit 
voltage  for  successful  ojx*ration.  the 
ballast,  in  order  to  limit  current  with¬ 
out  getting  the  voltage  too  low.  must 
also  step  up  voltage.  Phis  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  autotransformer,  which 
is  usually  placed  in  a  single  enclosure 
with  other  parts  of  the  ballast. 

Most  ballasts  |)erform  another  func¬ 
tion,  that  of  correcting  the  ])ower 
factor  of  a  second  lamp,  thereby  im¬ 
proving  the  operating  characteristic  of 
the  fixture  as  a  whole  and  throwing 
the  dark  period  of  the  two  lamps  out 
of  phase  with  each  other  so  that  the 
average  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  two 
lamps  is  freed  of  noticeable  flicker. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  both 
series  and  shunt  capacitors  which  are 
also  enclosed  in  the  case  with  the  other 
elements. 

Some  of  the  problems  frequently  en¬ 


4  eov/  O^ 
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countered  with  ballasts  are  humming, 
over  heating,  and  resulting  short  life 
t)f  lamps. 

Humming  may  he  either  external  or 
internal.  External  hum  can  usually  be 
corrected  by  better  mounting  of  the 
ballast,  sometimes  by  cushioning  with 
resilient  washers  or  pads,  other  times 
by  merely  tightening  up  mounting 
screws  loosened  in  shipment.  Internal 
hum  is  usually  caused  by  a  loose  lam¬ 
ination.  'Phis  ordinarily  depends  on 
how  the  lamination  is  held  by  the  pitch 
or  impn'gnating  comj)(*und  and  little 
can  be  done  about  it  by  the  average 
wireman.  Phe  simplest  thing  is  to  re¬ 
place  the  entire  ballast. 

The  various  manufacturers  have  bul¬ 
letins  giving  test  values  for  the  various 
ballasts.  The  instruments  needed  as  a 
rule  are  a  good  voltmeter,  an  ammeter 
capable  of  reading  down  to  a  fraction 
of  an  ampere,  and  incandescent  lamp 
holders  together  with  60-watt.  11.5-volt 
lamps. 

Connected  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  for  testing  2-lamp  units,  the  am¬ 


meters  should  give  readings  as  follows: 
on  30-watt  ballasts,  red  ammeter  0.28 
anq)..  blue  0.3.5  amp.;  on  40-watt  bal¬ 
lasts.  red  ammeter  0.31  amp.,  blue  0.37 
anq). 

Overheating  can  occur  when  ballasts 
are  enclosed  in  spaces  where  there  is 
insufficient  ventilation  or  so  mounted 
that  the  fixture  does  not  give  additional 
radiation  surface.  There  are  two  bulle¬ 
tins  which  may  be  secured  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  which  give  detailed  information  as 
to  o})<*rating  temperatures  and  methorls 
of  mounting  ballasts.  Phese  are  the 
standards  for  “Fluorescent  Lamp  Con¬ 
trol  Equipment”  by  the  I  nderwriters’ 
Laboratories  and  “Methods  for  Avoid¬ 
ing  High  Temperature  of  Ballast  in 
Fluorescent  Luminaires”  by  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Testing  Laboratory. 

Most  cases  of  overheating  occur 
when  fluorescent  lamps  have  been  left 
to  blink,  the  blinking  as  a  rule  being 
due  either  to  an  over-age  starter,  an 
over-age  lamp  or  low  voltage.  The  load 
on  a  ballast  with  a  stuck  starter  or  a 
blinking  lamp  is  several  times  normal. 


Six  gals  (inanimate)  in  six  copies  of  the  same  dress  formed 
a  clever  display  by  Sylvania  Electric  Products  at  Chicago 


Lighting  Exposition  to  demonstrate  color  rendition  of  dif¬ 
ferent  light  temperatures,  4500'^  white  (center)  being  truest 
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Getting  houses  built  now,  and  in  quantity,  is  the  objective 
of  Precision-Built  Homes.  Barrett  &  Hilp,  handling  Precision 
Built  on  the  West  Coast  have  their  No.  I  Plant  in  operation 
at  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  turning  out  two  houses  per  day 
and  working  toward  three  per  day,  the  plant  capacity.  This 
kind  of  straight-line  approach  to  the  housing  shortage 
means  that  many  plans  which  look  good  on  the  drafting 
boards  or  which  require  tools  and  materials  not  now  avail¬ 
able  are  for  the  time  being  set  aside.  The  methods  used 


are  those  which  will  work  right  now.  The  Precision- 
Built  Homes  plant  now  in  operation  is  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
Additional  ones  will  be  scattered  across  the  nation.  Plant 
No.  I  Is  turning  out  conventionally  built  houses.  Mass-pro¬ 
duction  methods  are  achieved  by  completing  wall,  floor 
and  ceiling  sections  at  plant  proper,  hauling  those  for  an 
entire  house  to  the  site  in  a  single  truck  load,  then  assem¬ 
bling  them  and  completing  the  house  in  two  weeks.  Homes 
of  I  to  3  bedrooms  sell  for  $6,000  to  $10,000  with  lot. 


Wiring  Syndironized  with  Home  Production 


Electrical  work  for  the  houses  being  turned  out  at  Redwood 
City  is  handled  by  Associated  Electrical  &  Mechanical  Co., 
run  by  Lou  Stolowitz,  San  Francisco.  Basic  wiring  problem 
is  to  coordinate  the  wiring,  handled  to  a  large  extent  by 
conventional  methods,  with  the  mass-production  schedules 
on  which  sections  of  the  house  are  built.  Non-metalllc  cable 
is  acceptable  In  many  of  the  areas  served  by  Plant  No.  I , 
and  this  type  of  wiring  appears  in  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
tures.  Methods  used,  however,  are  adaptable  to  knob  and 


tube  or  conduit  wiring,  as  has  been  demonstrated  else¬ 
where.  Wiring  starts  with  cutting  cable  into  lengths,  a 
"stockpile"  of  precut  cable  lengths  being  necssary  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  tie-up  of  production  at  the  fabricating  tables.  Above 
left  is  a  general  view  of  the  plant.  Above  right  Is  cable 
being  cut  to  length  with  a  hand  axe,  stockpile  on  wall  In 
background.  To  fullest  extent  possible,  wiring  Is  built  into 
wall  sections.  Premeasured  cable  and  wired  outlet  boxes 
are  first  fastened  to  studs  (below  left);  studs  go  to  table 


At  table,  studs  are  precisely  positioned  in  jigs,  section 
frame  is  assembled,  and  electrician  sees  that  ends  of  cable 
protrude  through,  and  are  temporarily  stapled  fast  to,  out¬ 


side  of  frame,  so  cable  loops  can  be  pulled  out  when  sec¬ 
tion  is  erected.  Homosote  board  is  glued  and  nailed  to 
frame,  doors  and  windows  sawed  out,  frame  piled  on  skid. 


After  house  is  assembled,  wiring  is  completed  above  ceil-  electrical  superintendent,  and  Lou  Stolowitz  inspect  service 
ing:  cable  ends  pulled  cut,  runs  measured,  joists  bored  entrance,  which  is  installed  in  field.  House  below  is  near 

and  connections  made.  Below  left,  Claude  Attell,  plant  completion.  Converted  army  truck  serves  hand  tools  on  job. 
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Welding 

the 


Industry 


to  the 


Farm 


T,  L  Van  Law 

Director  of  Industrial  Power  Development 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Ltd. 


Farm  welding  load  is  here  to 
stay.  A  variety  of  surveys  indi¬ 
cate  that  about  7%  of  all  farm¬ 
ers  intend  to  have  some  type  of  weld¬ 
ing  equipment;  most  of  them  hope  to 
buy  the  equipment  this  year;  nearly 
three-fourths  of  those  who  are  buying 
equipment  plan  to  buy  electric  weld¬ 
ers  rather  than  gas. 

Those  are  national  figures.  It  is 
reasonable  to  exfject  that  the  demand 
will  be  greater  in  the  West.  This  is 
strongly  indicated  by  figures  which 
are  available  on  present  saturations: 
6.4%  for  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  as  compared  w'ith  1.0% 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  forthcoming  demand  may  be 
even  greater  than  the  figures  show. 
Several  aspects  of  the  picture  are  very 
recent — outgrow'ths  of  the  w'ar.  First, 
technique  and  equipment  have  been 
greatly  improved.  Second,  many  who 
in  recent  years  became  welders  in  war 
industries  are  now’  returning  to  the 
farm,  taking  with  them  their  newlv 
acquired  art.  Third,  courses  in  weld¬ 
ing  are  being  offered  to  an  increasing 
extent  in  rural  schools. 

What  the  farmer  sees  in  welding 
is  the  opportunitv  to  reduce  the  out- 
of-ser\’ice  time  of  his  farm  machines. 
It  is  primarily  this  feature  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  time  lost  bv  dismantling  a 
machine  and  taking  the  part  to  town 
for  repair  which  iustifies  the  existence 
of  a  welder  on  the  farm,  while  inci¬ 
dentally  the  equipment  will  permit 


Twin-carbon  arc  being  used  by  a  farmer  fo  hardface  a  plowshare 


some  structural  work,  building  up  of 
worn  tools,  application  of  hard-  metal 
to  surfaces  subject  to  abrasion,  and 
brazing. 

Welders  on  utility  lines  are  usually 
accompanied  by  undesirable  load 
characteristics,  and  for  this  reason 
welder  load  in  general  has  rarely  been 
viewed  with  favor.  Now,  however,  the 
increasing  benefits  which  it  appears 
that  welders  will  offer  farmers  indi¬ 
cate  that  welders  will  be  added  to 
utility  lines  at  an  accelerated  rate,  wel¬ 
come  or  not. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  weld¬ 
ers.  if  properly  handled,  can  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  load.  Essential  to  this  desirable 
result,  however,  are  two  programs: 
first,  careful  study  of  rates;  second, 
industry-  cooperation  to  assure  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  types  of  equipment. 

The  actual  cost  of  connecting  and 
operating  a  w’elder  cannot  be  stated  in 
general  terms.  It  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  welder,  the  type  of  locality 
in  which  it  is  installed,  existing  serv¬ 
ice  facilities,  other  load  involved,  and 
characteristics  of  the  utility  supplying 
the  service.  Through  an  intelligent 
study  of  these  factors  will  have  to 
come  the  information  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  rates  and  regulations 
which  will  afford  compensation  for  the 
increased  investment  to  serve  as  w-ell 
as  the  energy  consumed  bv  the  welder, 
and  by  the  added  distribution  facili¬ 
ties. 

How  important  it  is  to  foster  the 


c(  nnectii  n  of  good  equipment  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  advertisements  already 
reaching  farmers  wherein  products 
selling  for  as  little  as  SI. 95  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  though  they  were  first-class 
equipment. 

The  cause  for  good  equipment  is 
not  a  lost  cause  by  any  means.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  farm  demand,  principal 
manufacturers  of  electric  arc  welding 
equipment  have  for  some  time  been 
cooperating  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
Assn,  in  drawing  up  specifications  for 
what  is  known  as  the  “limited-input 
welding  transformer.”  This  trans¬ 
former  has  been  designed  so  that  the 
thermal  heating  effect  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  transformer  and  the  flicker  volt¬ 
age  are  held  to  a  minimum.  The  open- 
circuit  secondary  voltage  has  been 
kept  low-  for  safety  to  the  operator 
while  not  too  low  to  permit  easy  strik¬ 
ing  of  the  arc. 

The  unit  has  been  designed  in  two 
ratings  of  welding  current:  130  amp. 
to  operate  from  a  3-kva.  distribution 
transformer,  and  180  amp.  to  ojierate 
from  a  5-kva.  distribution  transformer. 
Both  are  designed  to  operate  from  a 
230-volt,  single-phase  system.  They 
can  l)e  supplied  with  or  without  pow’er- 
factor  correction.  Without  correction 
they  draw  primary  input  currents  of 
35  amp.  and  46  amp.  respectively,  and 
with  correction  they  draw  27  and  37 
amn. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  current 
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taken  by  these  welders  is  reduced  less 
than  20%  by  the  addition  of  power- 
factor  correction.  More  correction  is 
not  applied  because,  since  the  correc¬ 
tive  equipment  is  connected  to  the  line 
all  the  -time  the  transformer  is  con¬ 
nected,  the  welder  might  continuously 
draw  enough  wattless  current  to  burn 
out  the  distribution  transformer. 
NEMA  Standards  cover  this  point  by 
stating  that  the  no-load  input  current 
of  a  power-factor  corrected  welder 
shall  not  exceed  50%  of  its  rated  in¬ 
put  current. 

As  designed,  the  corrective  equip¬ 
ment  raises  the  power  factor  of  the 
130-amp.  welder  from  55%  to  64%, 
and  of  the  180-amp.  welder  from  45% 
to  63%.  It  is  usually  the  view  with  re¬ 
spect  to  industrial  load  that  if  a  lit¬ 
tle  power-factor  correction  is  good,  a 
whole  lot  is  better.  In  the  correction 
of  farm  welding  load  this  is  obviously 
not  the  case. 

And  it  is  this  type  of  equipment 
with  which  utilities  will  have  prin¬ 
cipally  to  contend.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  recommend  the  transformer 
type  of  welder  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
light  in  weight,  lower  in  first  cost, 
lower  in  maintenance  cost,  and  lower 
in  power  consumption.  New  techniques 
make  it  possible  to  duplicate  d-c  weld¬ 
ing  operations  with  a-c  equipment. 
A-c  also  provides  freedom  from  arc 
blow  which  is  so  troublesome  with 
d-c  machines  in  the  hands  of  an  inex¬ 
perienced  operator,  and  a-c  operation 
of  twin-carbon  arc  makes  it  possible 
to  do  a  good  job  of  brazing  and  ap- 
•  King  hard  metal  to  surfaces,  these 
processes  heretofore  having  been  nor¬ 
mally  associated  with  oxyacetylene 
welding. 

Some  farmers  will  utilize  mobile 
equipment.  The  new  jeep  which  has 
been  developed  for  farm  use  and  many 
of  the  new  tractors  can  be  supplied 
with  accessory  welding  equipment  in¬ 
corporating  a  d-c  w'elding  generator 
driven  from  the  main  motor. 

The  outlet  for  welders  and  acces¬ 
sories,  regardless  of  type,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  through  the  present  farm  im¬ 
plement  dealers,  although  at  present 
the  market  seems  wide  open  to  all 
'comers.  Cost  of  the  equipment  is  hard 
to  estimate  under  present  business 
conditions.  But  it  appears  that  good 
equipment  (not  the  S1.95  variety)  of 
the  a-c  transformer  type  should  con¬ 
form  somewhat  to  the  rule-of-thumb 
figure  of  SI  per  output  ampere.  Many 
suppliers  are  planning  to  sell  these 
transformer  welders  with  all  accesso¬ 
ries  as  a  package  unit  and  on  a  time 
payment  plan. 

Much  can  be  done  through  educa¬ 
tion  of  these  types  of  dealers.  They 
need  to  be  educated  as  to  why  it  is  that 
unapproved  or  home-made  welders  are 
likely  to  lead  to  flickering  lights, 


ruined  utility  power  equipment,  or  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  farmer’s 
premises.  Such  education  can  convince 
the  dealer  that  a  welder  is  not  a  lamp- 
socket  device  and  that  the  sale  of  a 
makeshift  leads  to  trouble  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  the  dealer  included. 

In  short,  the  demand  for  farm  weld¬ 
ers  has  arrived.  The  development  of 
good  equipment  is  under  way.  With 
cooperation  to  secure  appropriate  rate 
bases,  to  educate  dealer  outlets  on  the 
advantages  of  good  equipment  and  the 
costs  and  hazards  of  bad.  and  with  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  program  to  insure  the 
use  of  approved  equipment  in  con¬ 
junction  with  adequate  wiring,  farm 
welding  load  may  become  a  benefit  to 
all  concerned. 


Fellowship 

Idaho  Power  Co.  has  granted  a  rural 
electrification  fellowship  of  S1,T00  to 
the  I  niversity  of  Idaho  Agricultural 
Ex|>eriment  Station.  Ihe  fellowship 
will  be  used  to  permit  studying  the  pro¬ 
ductive  uses  of  light,  heat  and  power. 

rile  station,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Idaho  CREA,  has  made  previous  stu¬ 
dies  in  use  of  electricity  to  aid  produc¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  and  to  improve  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  It  has  been  found  feas¬ 
ible  in  these  tests  to  use  artificial  light 
on  poultry  and  dairy  calves,  to  cure 
and  age  beef  and  to  aid  in  control  of 
mold  growth  on  butter  during  |)roc- 
essing  and  storage. 


Above:  Adding  teeth  to  a  rasp  bar,  a  comparatively  simple  procedure  for  the 
farmer  with  good  welding  equipment.  Below:  ensilage  knife,  a  tool  susceptible 
to  hard  facing  by  new  a-c  welding  techniques;  subsoiler  is  another  such  tool. 
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"Trim  Expense  "  Hampton  Advises  Dealers 

Spring  Conference  and  Frozen  Food  Clinic  of  San  Diego  Bureau  of  Radio 
and  Electrical  Appliances  gives  dealers  ideas,  trends,  markets,  pep 


IF  ONE  were  to  judge  from  the 
comments  of  the  “visiting  fire¬ 
men,”  the  1946  annual  spring  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Bureau  of  Radio  and 
Electrical  Appliances  of  San  Diego 
County,  May  27,  wdth  its  novel  frozen 
foods  clinic,  was  by  far  the  best  ever. 
It  was  a  whole  three-day  convention 
packed  into  twelve  hours  by  dynamic 
J.  Clark  Chamberlain,  secretary-man- 
ager. 

Although  its  frozen  food  clinic  was 
its  most  spectacular  feature,  the  most 
immediately  vital  topic  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  down-to-hedrock  talk. 
The  Dealer’s  Problem  of  Operating  an 
Appliance  Business  to  Make  a  Profit, 
presented  by  Kenneth  L.  Hampton, 
manager.  Valley  Electrical  Supply  Co., 
Fresno. 

Hampton  warned  that  with  the  over¬ 
franchising  of  dealers  there  is  an 
elimination  contest  ahead,  and  that 
some  dealers  are  going  to ‘fail.  The 
successful  dealers  will  have  to  elimi¬ 
nate  their  losses,  he  said. 

“In  the  past  w’e  have  always  talked 
about  sales  and  not  expenses;  now 
that  we  have  shortened  margins  we 
have  set  for  ourselves  both  a  ceiling 
and  a  bottom  to  this  business.  There 
are  only  tw'o  ways  to  make  a  profit: 
One  is  to  cut  expenses;  the  other  is 
to  get  a  lot  of  help  from  someone  else.” 

Bv  expenses  Hampton  explained  that 
he  did  not  mean  pay  roll  expenses.  He 
urged  dealers  to  avoid  signing  leases 
if  possible.  Those  dealers  forced  to 
sign  leases  should  sign  them  onlv  on 
a  percentage  basis.  As  examples,  he 
stated  that  the  S200-S400  rental  com¬ 
mitments.  now  being  signed  hv  some 
dealers  in  the  hope  that  there  will  he 
vast  profits  in  the  years  ahead,  might 
prove  to  be  disastrous. 

“Dealers  who  have  the  monev  to 
build  their  own  buildings  should  re¬ 
frain  from  doing  so  at  this  time  of 
high  building  costs.  This  monev  is 
far  better  spent,  and  should  he  held 
available,  for  the  purchase  of  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

Hampton  warned  that  now  is  the 
time  to  clean  up  slow-moving  items 
and  avoid  stocking  these  items  in  the 
future.  He  urged  the  dealers  to  avoid 
credit,  sell  for  cash,  and  keep  their 
monev  working  and  turning  over  as 
fast  as  they  possibly  can. 

“War  is  a  time  during  which  people 
lose  their  respect  for  credit.  Don’t  take 
credit  risks  yourself;  let  the  hanks  and 


larger  organizations  more  able  to  sus¬ 
tain  losses  take  this  risk.  Now  as 
never  before  is  the  time  when  your 
prices  should  pay  you  well  for  your 
services.” 

Referring  to  the  second  method  of 
cutting  expenses,  that  of  getting  help 
from  someone  else,  Hampton  urged 
the  dealers  to  lean  on  the  manufac¬ 
turers  all  they  can.  “Take  advantage 
of  the  manufacturers’  advertising; 
identify  your  store  with  his  product. 
Make  the  manufacturer  help  you.  Util¬ 
ities,  too,  have  a  big  stake  in  the  fu¬ 
ture;  lean  on  them.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  can  recoup  their  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  sales  losses  due  to 
the  end  of  the  w^ar  is  through  the 
building  up  of  domestic  sales.  Coop¬ 
erate  with  their  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  programs. 

“On  your  bureau  you  can  lean  and 
gain  much ;  through  it  and  with  it  plan 
your  promotions  and  your  educational 
work.  Shift  your  sales  expense  to  co¬ 
operative  group  activity.” 

In  closing,  Hampton  urged  the  deal¬ 
ers  to  study  business  trends  closely,  he 
alert  to  take  advantage  of  any  deals 
which  come  their  way,  and  to  work 
with  others  for  their  mutual  interest. 

Novel  feature  of  this  year’s  confer¬ 
ence  w^as  the  frozen  foods  clinic  which 
occupied  morning  and  early  afternoon 
periods  of  the  all-day  session.  It  gave 
the  members  of  the  appliance  industry 
an  opportunity  to  gather  first-hand 
information  from  experts  in  the  frozen 
food  business  on  the  frozen  foods  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  relation  to  the  appliance 
field. 

As  an  indication  of  the  huge  market 
which  dealers  will  soon  have  for  the 
sale  of  home  freezers,  A.  H.  Harrison, 
managing  director  of  the  Western 
Frozen  Food  Producers  Assn.,  San 
Francisco,  stated  that,  despite  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  frozen  food  industry, 
at  present  less  than  1%  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  is  being  spent  for  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  rapid  war  growth  has  resulted 
in  many  temporary  packing  installa¬ 
tions.  improvised  equipment,  and  prod¬ 
ucts  suited  for  institutional  rather  than 
domestic  use,  continued  Harrison. 

Among  the  problems  which  will 
have  to  he  faced  and  on  which  studies 
are  now'  being  conducted  are  the 
standardization  of  packing  processes 
and  consequently  equipment,  a  stand¬ 
ardization  of  containers  in  order  to 


reduce  their  cost  and  increase  their 
public  acceptance,  and  improvement  of 
storage  and  transportation  facilities 
which  will  permit  long-distance  move¬ 
ment  of  frozen  goods  without  danger 
of  deterioration  of  quality. 

M.  L.  Stewart,  vice-president,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Refrigerated  Locker  Assn., 
Pomona,  outlined  the  growth  of  frozen 
food  lockers  throughout  the  state  and 
told  the  dealers  that  the  locker  oper¬ 
ators  stood  ready  to  aid  home  freezer 
owners  in  the  proper  preparation  of 
foods  for  freezing. 

“Many  home  freezer  owners  have 
the  mistaken  impression  that  they  can 
do  all  their  own  freezing.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  they  can’t  do  this  success¬ 
fully.  Many”  he  said,  “will  rely  on  the 
locker  plants  to  blanch,  process,  pack¬ 
age,  and  freeze  food  for  storage  in 
home  freezer  units.  Locker  operators 
are  closely  allied  with  the  frozen  foods 
industry,”  he  continued,  “and  as  more 
and  more  people  purchase  home  freez¬ 
ers,  processing  of  food  by  locker  op¬ 
erators  will  be  increasingly  greater.” 

What  types  of  foods  home  freezer 
owners  could  process  by  themselves 
and  the  steps  involved  were  graphi¬ 
cally  illustrated  in  a  technicolor  sound 
film.  Frozen  Freshness,  presented  hv 
W.  H.  Dudley,  sales  manager,  Frigid- 
aire  Sales  Corp.  The  presentation  of 
the  film,  which  followed  immediately 
after  a  luncheon  comprised  of  frozen 
foods,  marked  its  first  appearance  in 
the  West. 

Tvpes  of  home  freezer  equipment 
which  dealers  will  be  able  to  sell  and 
plans  for  distribution  were  discussed 
in  a  home  freezer  manufacturers’  panel 
featuring  H.  E.  Sherman  of  Sherman- 
Swenson  &  Associates,  distributors  of 
Deepfreeze:  Dale  Moore,  home  freezer 
promotional  director  for  the  General 
Electric  Co.;  Ed  Barnes,  branch  man¬ 
ager  of  the  southern  California  divi¬ 
sion.  Kelvinator:  and  Rov  Gould,  sales 
manager,  Weber  Showcase  &  Fixture 
Co. 

The  value  of  a  home  freezer  to  the 
home  and  the  extent  to  which  it  can 
he  used  was  brought  to  light  by  the 
frozen  food  clinic’s  concluding  speak¬ 
er,  T.  J.  Mclntire,  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager,  Yorkville  Paper  Co.  In  a  talk  on 
the  packaging  of  home  and  locker 
frozen  foods.  Mclntire  outlined  his 
own  personal  experiences  of  some  22 
years  in  the  operation  of  a  home 
freezer. 
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Mclntire  urged  the  loeker  plant  op- 
erators  and  the  home  freezer  industry 
to  hand  together  to  promote  frozen 
food  education  among  the  public,  and 
to  teach  the  proper  methods  of  proc- 
essing  and  packaging  which  are  the  ' 

real  secrets  to  success  in  obtaining  the 
best  results  from  frozen  foods. 

The  Spring  Conference  convened 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the 
frozen  foods  clinic  with  activity  re- 
ports  by  chairmen  of  the  various  bu- 
reau  committees. 

Chairman  of  the  Electrical  Contrac- 
tors  Division,  Jess  Zweiner,  reviewed 
the  contractors’  participation  in  the 
bureau’s  Better  Wiring  program.  Grey-  HU 
son  Lovell,  vice-chairman  of  the  Elec¬ 
tronics  Division  of  the  bureau,  re-  Stewart 
ported  the  success  of  his  division’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  improve  the  standards  of 
radio  technicians  and  up-grade  the 
trade  in  general.  Of  the  scores  of  radio 
technicians  who  have  taken  the  trade 
examination,  only  10%  have  passed  as 
top-flight  repairmen,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  now  undergoing  exten¬ 
sive  training  courses  in  conjunction 
with  the  California  State  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Program.  Even  the  top  10%  must 
take  at  least  six  months’  training  to 
receive  a  State  Journeyman  Technician 
Certificate,  Lovell  explained. 

Ralph  French,  vice-president  of  the 
Commercial  Refrigeration  Assn,  and  a 
director  of  the  bureau,  stated  that  his 
group,  organized  two  and  one  half 
months  ago,  was  sponsoring  the  com¬ 
mercial  refrigeration  show  at  the  San 
Diego  County  Fair.  This  show  will 
feature  frozen  foods,  types  of  ecpiip- 
ment  available  to  the  public,  and 
demonstrations  on  the  use  of  this 
equipment. 

Radio  and  appliance  dealers  mav 
find  available  a  supply  of  better- 


Chamberlain 


Harrison 


trained  service  repairmen  in  the  fu-  tute  began  two  years  ago.  Interest  in 
ture,  according  to  the  report  made  by  home  planning  is  greater  now  than 
F.  L.  (Lou)  Ferris,  apprenticeship  ever  before,  Lockett  stated,  and  is 
coordinator,  San  Diego  Vocational  stimulating  interest  in  the  electrical 
School.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  phases  of  home  building.  Out  of  20 
the  bureau’s  radio  training  activities  subjects  on  home  building  presented 
and  the  new  appliance  repair  program,  by  the  institute,  six  are  devoted  to 
the  vocational  school  is  finding  that  some  phase  of  electricity  in  the  home, 
men  of  higher  calibre  are  now  coming  During  the  first  four  months  of 
into  the  industry,  said  Ferris.  1946,  Lockett  said,  more  homes  were 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  radio  huilt  in  San  Diego  than  in  the  biggest 
training  program,  Ferris  announced  home  building  year  in  history,  1929. 
that  the  school  is  now  conducting  a  During  this  same  period,  building  ma- 
program  for  the  training  of  appliance  terial  dealers  have  done  a  greater  busi- 
repairmen.  Two  nights  each  week  the  ness  than  during  any  similar  period  in 
school  is  holding  classes  for  dealers’  the  last  34  years,  he  stated.  Building 
servicemen  on  the  subjects  of  laundry  in  the  West  is  456%  over  1945  al- 
equipment.  range,  vacuum  cleaner,  and  ready,  continued  Lockett.  Of  this 
table  appliance  repair.  265%  is  in  the  Northwest  and  294% 

Frank  Lockett,  manager  of  the  in  the  Southwest. 

Home  Planners’  Institute  of  San  Dealers  should  find  a  rich  market  in 
Diego  County,  another  bureau-spon-  i^an  Diego’s  rural  area,  said  A.  E. 
sored  activitv,.  announced  that  to  date  (  Doc)  Hollowav,  vice-president  in 
more  than  7,000  people  had  attended  charge  of  sales  for  the  San  Diego  Gas 
the  more  than  600  Home  Planners’  In-  and  Electric  Co.,  in  a  talk  on  rural 
stitute  meetings  held  ■  since  the  insti-  development  in  San  Diego  Countv. 


While  Forrest  Raymond  told  the  advertising  program, 
Lauran  Clapp  and  Murray  Holloway  Jr.  chalked  the  chart 


John  Knight,  researcher,  told  consumers'  intentions.  Beside 
him  are  Chamberlain,  Hampton  and  O.  G.  Thompson 
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“During  the  11-month  j>eriod  we 
have  processed  890  rural  extensions  to 
serve  2,740  rural  customers.  These 
extensions  require  more  than  200  mi. 
of  lines  and  will  serve  870  electric 
ranges,  696  electric  water  heaters,  and 
7.200  hp.  in  motors,  besides  several 
thousand  other  small  appliances. 

“Also,  we  have  many  additional  ap¬ 
plications  for  serv'ice  in  the  rural  areas 
now  being  surveyed  for  extension  serv¬ 
ice.  We  therefore  have  a  large  back¬ 
log  of  orders  waiting  for  service,  some 
of  which  are  five  to  six  months  old,” 

In  closing,  Holloway  announced  two 
new  promotional  aids  available  imme¬ 
diately  to  dealers.  One  is  a  Visual 
Education  Department  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dan  Turner.  This  depart¬ 
ment.  Holloway  stated,  is  prepared  to 
give  to  dealers  and  their  salesmen 
basic  training  courses  in  electric  sales 
for  domestic  application,  commercial 
application,  rural  application,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  application.  Motion  picture 
film  and  sound  slide  films  suitable  for 
presentation  before  groups  of  custom¬ 
ers  will  he  made  available. 

.Second  promotional  aid  will  he  the 
establishment  of  a  San  Diego  dealer 
magazine  under  the  editorship  of  Mur¬ 
ray  Hollowav  Jr.  (no  relation  to  A.  E. 
Holloway).  This  magazine  will  assist 
the  dealers  and  their  salesmen  in  keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  all  of  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  and  sales  plans  in  the  San  Diego 
area. 

In  the  mid-afternoon  manufacturers’ 
session,  Glenn  Harker,  manager  of  ap¬ 
pliance  sales  for  General  Electric,  an¬ 
nounced  that  iron  production  in  194.5 
was  greater  than  in  1939.  Also,  he 
predicted  that  dealers  would  have  elec¬ 
tric  blankets  by  fall.  John  Lyons  of 
the  H.  11.  Horn  Co.  announced  that 
Admiral  Corp.  is  now  producing  two 
home  freezers,  one  a  7-ft.  locker  with 
6,5-lb.  capacity  and  the  other  a  9-ft. 
locker  with  80-lb.  capacity,  featuring 
different  temperature  zones  in  different 
departments  and  a  Sterilamp. 

Ben  Sanderson,  regional  manager 
for  Electromaster,  warned  that  the  big 
backlog  of  buying  power  on  which 
dealers  are  counting  for  their  sales  is 
fast  disappearing,  and  that  many  war 
bonds  are  being  cashed  due  to  strikes 
and  labor  difficulties.  That  the  Rohr 
Aircraft  plant  in  Chula  Vista,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Detrola,  is  studying  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  manufacturing  refrigerators 
was  revealed  by  Ross  Campbell,  who 
is  in  charge  of  their  development  pro¬ 
gram. 

Frank  Ballman,  vice-president  and 
sales  manager  of  Thermador.  an¬ 
nounced  that  Bob  Harris  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Electric  Corp.  would  carry  the  dis¬ 
tributorship  for  Thermador  ranges  and 
water  heaters  in  this  area.  Paul  Bueh- 
ler,  general  sales  manager  for  Leo  J. 
Meylrerg  Co.,  announced  that  his  firm 


is  getting  deliveries  on  all  products 
now  and  that  dealers  will  have  a  sales 
job  on  their  hands  before  they  know  it. 

V.  J.  Mclntire  of  Bandoli-Mcintire 
Inc.  announced  that  his  company 
would  handle  Iceberg  refrigerated 
locker  systems.  Taylor  Junior  washers. 
Duchess  washing  machines,  and  Olym¬ 
pic  radios.  Bill  Vogel,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Electric  Appliance 
Service  Inc.,  announced  that  his  firm 
now  represents  60  manufacturers  of 
different  appliances  and  is  ready  to 
give  manufacturer-service  to  dealers  in 
the  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Diego  area. 

George  Williams,  Maryon-Williams 
Co.,  Pacific  Coast  re})resentative  of  the 
Conlon  Washer  Co.,  stated  that  dealers 


Myrtle  Fahsbender 


are  missing  a  good  bet  in  the  ironer 
business.  Past  records  show  that  appli¬ 
ances  are  slow  to  move  until  15%  of 
the  market  is  saturated,  and  that  be¬ 
tween  the  15  and  65%  market  satura¬ 
tion  lie  the  biggest  profits  in  appli¬ 
ance  merchandising.  California  has  a 
12%  saturation,  in  contrast  to  a  9% 
saturation  in  the  nation,  so  dealers  are 
in  for  some  big  profits  in  the  ironer 
business. 

Bert  Dorris  of  the  Stromberg-Carl- 
son  Co.  announced  that  dealers  will  be 
able  to  sell  high-fidelity  wire  recording 
this  fall.  A1  Guenther,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Utility  Appliance, 
announced  that  his  firm  has  many  new 
items  and  recently  acquired  the  Gaf¬ 
fers  &  Sattler  range  manufacturing 
company. 

Ray  Hahn  of  Maytag  West  Coast  Co. 
said  that  his  company  will  also  pro¬ 
duce  Maytag  dutch  oven  ranges  and 
Maytag  home  freezers.  Bud  Schuster, 
general  manager  of  the  Ray  Thomas 
Co.,  announced  that  in  three  weeks 
his  firm  will  have  the  new  Launderall 
for  display.  Charles  Moore,  division 
manager  for  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft, 
stated  that  in  February  the  firm  stock¬ 


holders  voted  to  change  the  name  of 
the  company  to  Sunbeam  Corp.  Moore 
said  that  they  had  no  OPA  troubles 
and  that  there  will  be  no  foreign  ex¬ 
port  for  better  prices.  Allowance  for 
distribution  will  be  based  on  1941 
volume  of  business  done  by  established 
dealers. 

“Most  dealers  and  dealers’  salesmen 
have  forgotten  how  to  sell,  because  real 
selling  ended  with  Pearl  Harbor,”  said 
E.  W.  Meise,  superintendent  of  domes¬ 
tic  electric  sales  for  the  San  Diego  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.,  in  a  talk  on  sales  train¬ 
ing  helps.  In  looking  over  past  expe¬ 
rience,  Meise  classified  salesmen  in 
three  groups:  60%  earning  $40  a 
week,  30%  earning  $75  a  week,  and 
10%  earning  $100  or  more  a  week. 
The  upper  10%  are  successful,  Meise 
continued,  because  of  (1)  a  knowledge 
of  the  product;  (2)  willingness  to 
work;  (3)  development  of  a  good  sales 
personality.  Meise  told  the  dealers  that 
the  salesman’s  knowledge  of  his  prod¬ 
uct  is  gained  only  through  the  train¬ 
ing  that  dealers,  jobbers,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  give  him.  Willingness  to 
work  comes  from  within,  but  it  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  incentive  of  pay.  Sales 
personality  can  be  developed  through 
the  sales  courses  made  available  bv  the 
bureau  and  the  company’s  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Visual  Education  Program. 

Myrtle  Fahsbender,  director  of  resi¬ 
dential  lighting  for  Westinghouse 
Corp.,  presented  an  hour-long  demon¬ 
stration  of  modern  lighting  and  a 
series  of  colored  slides  showing  the 
application  of  modern  lighting  to  the 
decoration  of  homes.  In  pointing  to 
the  huge  potential  which  exists  for 
dealers  in  the  sale  of  lighting  for  new 
homes,  she  stated  that  people  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  to  modern  lighting 
ideas. 

John  Knight,  manager  of  the  Knight 
and  Parker  Survey  Firm,  California 
Associates,  reported  on  the  findings 
of  a  recent  survey  conducted  in  the 
San  Diego  area  concerning  the  appli¬ 
ance  market  potential. 

He  revealed  that  47%  of  the  people 
interviewed  intend  to  purchase  an  ap¬ 
pliance.  Of  this  47%.  55%  intend  to 
purchase  a  washer;  39%  have  decided 
on  a  refrigerator;  32%  contemplate 
the  purchase  of  a  radio  costing  more 
than  $100;  22%  want  a  range;  13.9% 
an  ironer,  and  9%  desire  a  home 
freezer.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  of  these  customers 
contemplate  the  purchase  of  the  first 
available  models,  the  vast  majority  pre¬ 
ferring  to  wait  for  new  developments 
of  later  models. 

In  response  to  the  question  “At  how 
many  stores  have  customers  registered 
for  appliances?,”  the  survey  found 
that  customers  desiring  necessity  items 
such  as  refrigerators,  washers  and 
ranges  have  registered  for  purchase 
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at  more  than  one  store,  with  some  of 
the  prospective  washing  machine  pur¬ 
chasers  having  registered  at  as  many 
as  six  stores.  A  little  more  than  half 
of  the  prospective  purchasers  contem¬ 
plate  buying  for  cash  rather  than  on 
credit.  Knight  revealed. 

Television  won’t  he  here  this  year, 
Harrv  R.  Luhcke,  director  of  television 
for  the  Don  Lee  Broadcasting  System, 
told  his  conference  in  a  talk  on  the 
prospects  of  television  for  southern 
California. 

The  final  session  of  the  conference 
consisted  of  a  panel  on  the  immediate 
and  the  long-range  outlook  for  the  ap- 
|)liance  dealer.  A1  Baughman  of  the 
Edison  G-E  Appliance  Corp.  urged 
the  dealers  to  go  after  the  “young- 
folks"  market.  “People  don’t  like  to 
work,  to  cook.  This  is  a  push-hutton 
age.  If  w’e  can  reach  into  the  home 
freezer  and  pull  out  a  complete  dinner, 
as  we  were  told  we  could  this  morning, 
then  you  dealers  have  a  hig  bonanza 
ahead  in  the  home  freezer  field.  For 
years  we  have  been  selling  Grandma 
the  convenience  of  electric  cooking 
over  that  of  the  wood  stove;  now  we’ve 
got  to  sell  young  folks  the  idea  of  us¬ 
ing  the  electric  range  for  warming  u|) 
the  dinner  taken  out  of  the  home 
freezer,  and  doing  as  little  actual  cook¬ 
ing  as  possible!  These  young  people 
will  he  your  market-of-tomorrow.”  he 
said. 

Lou  Willis,  Western  states  manager 
for  the  Admiral  Corp..  announced  that 
his  company  is  producing  $20,000,000 
worth  of  radios  this  year.  Fred  Fen¬ 
ton,  regional  director  of  the  Easy 
Washing  Machine  Co.,  revealed  that  in 
April.  Easy  Washer  production  was 
equal  to  April  of  1941.  May  produc¬ 
tion  figures  exceed  1941  by  10%.  he 
said,  and  he  predicted  that  in  June 
production  will  exceed  20%  of  the 
1941  figure. 

Fred  Fowler  of  the  Fowler  Mfg.  Co., 
Portland,  stated  that  his  concern  now' 
has  a  new’  factory  in  Portland  and  that 
production  in  194.t  was  200%  over 
that  of  1941.  while  for  the  two  quar¬ 
ters  of  this  vear  production  was  equal 
to  .‘100%  of  1941  for  a  similar  period. 
Goal  for  1946  is  40.000  water  heaters. 
Steven  Maher,  manager  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Distributing  Branch,  said 
that  his  firm  is  prepared  to  produce 
twice  as  manv  ranges  this  year  as  in 
1941.  A  hig  field  for  dealers  lies 
ahead  in  the  sale  of  two-temperature 
refrigerators  and  automatic  washers. 
“The  greatest  days  are  just  ahead!” 
said  Maher. 


When  It  is  expanded  to  take  in  whole 
block,  this  is  the  way  the  Western  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart  will  look.  Steam  shovels 
started  digging  the  foundation  for  the 
corner  annex  recently.  Expected  to  be 
finished  next  year,  it  is  already  rented. 
Exhibitors  are  readying  displays  now 
for  the  Fall  Market  from  Aug.  4  to  10 
and  many  electrical  items  absent  dur¬ 
ing  war  years  are  expected  to  reappear 

tional  Trust  &  Savings  Assn,  is  the 
coordinator.  The  Bankredit  grouj) 
operates  through  affiliated  hanks  in 
Arizona.  California,  Colorado.  Idaho. 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah. 
Washington,  Wyoming  and  the  El 
Paso,  Texas,  trading  area.  In  .S7  East¬ 
ern  states,  financing  will  he  done  hv 
the  I  niversal-CIT  organization. 

Industrial.  Commercial 

An  industrial  sales  training  confer¬ 
ence  for  division  sales  managers  and 
industrial  salesmen  was  conducted  for 
an  entire  week  in  Salt  Lake  City  by 
the  general  sales  department  under  W. 
A.  Huckins,  in  late  May  and  a  similar 
conference  on  commercial  sales  in  late 
June.  In  additiort  to  the  company’s  ex¬ 
perts  on  such  phases  as  comjietition  of 
other  fuels,  rates,  basic  sales  training, 
etc.,  the  group  was  addressed  hv  out¬ 
side  authorities  on  furnaces,  midget 
heating  devices,  industrial  lighting,  air 
conditioning,  ventilation  welding,  pe¬ 
troleum  industry  applications,  indus¬ 
trial  refrigeration,  induction  heating, 
adequate  wiring  and  materials  han¬ 
dling. 

Contributing  to  the  latter  were:  Dr. 
S.  F’.  Ravitz.  I  .  S.  Bureau  of  Mines: 
F.  A.  Rank.  General  Electric  Co.:  A. 
E.  Fleming,  G-E  Supply  Corp.;  Earl 

V.  Grilton,  Williams,  Gritton  &  Wilde 
Co.;  W.  B.  Clark.  G-E;  R.  G.  Clark. 
Utah  Oil  Refining  Co.;  C.  R.  Hender¬ 
son.  W.  H.  Bintz  (’.().;  D.  R.  Hoopes. 
Westinghouse;  L.  B.  Johnson,  (i-E, 
Company  sjM’akers  included  G.  B. 
Walker,  manager,  industrial  sales;  E. 
M.  Naughton.  assistant  to  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  James  (>.  Littlefield,  commercial 
sales  su|>ervisor;  Vere  C.  Hallidav, 
sales  training  director;  M.  L.  Cum¬ 
mings.  advertising  manager:  R.  H. 
Afshworth.  commercial  manager  and 

W.  A.  Huckins.  general  sales  manager. 


Dealer  Papers 

More  dealer  papers  are  blossoming 
out  with  the  spring.  These  are  local 
and  usually  tied  in  closely  to  local 
dealer  promotion  activities. 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
according  to  announcement  made  at 
the  recent  spring  conference  of  the 
Bureau  of  Radio  and  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ances  of  San  Diego  County  by  A.  E. 
Holloway,  vice-president,  has  a  dealer 
publication  in  preparation  now  and 
will  soon  distribute  it  to  all  gas  and 
electric  dealers  in  its  area.  Murray  S. 
Holloway  Jr.  is  to  be  its  editor.  It  is 
intended  for  every  appliance  salesman, 
owner  and  manager,  and  each  person 
connected  yvith  sales.  No  national  or 
regional  news  will  be  covered,  nor  y\ill 
it  carry  advertising.  It  is  not  intended 
that  it  shall  replace,  but  oidv  supple¬ 
ment.  the  bureau's  bulletins,  repctrts 
and  reviews  of  its  conferences. 

The  Southern  California  Radio  & 
Fdectrical  Appliances  Assn.  Inc  of  Los 
Angeles  brought  out  its  first  issue  of  a 
more  ambitious  monthly  ])ublication. 
Radio  and  Appliance  \ens.  in  June, 
w  ith  illiam  J.  Ouinn.  manager  of  the 
association,  as  its  editor.  It  is  an 
eight-page  book  paper  newspaper,  four 
columns  or  9xlP  -j  in.  in  size  and  car¬ 
ries  advertising  only  from  its  members. 
It  will  be  circulated  to  all  electrical 
and  radio  dealers  and  distributors  in 
the  southern  ("alifornia  trading  area 
covered  by  the  association  and  be  the 
official  organ  of  it. 

A  directory  of  distributors  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  the  products  they  han¬ 
dle  is  being  compiled  by  the  latter  or¬ 
ganization  and  will  be  issued  to  all 
members  as  soon  as  completed.  (Juinn 
announced. 

A  full  rep*)rt  of  the  spring  sales  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Southern  California  Ra¬ 
dio  &  Electrical  Appliance  Assn,  in 
Los  Angeles.  June  20.  will  be  made  in 
the  next  issue  of  Elkctkicai.  VA  est. 

•  Eokf  Electric  Co.,  with  head<piar- 
ters  at  Salem  Ore.,  has  recently  es¬ 
tablished  two  branches,  one  at  .A(K) 
N.  W .  Tenth  Ave..  Portland,  and  an¬ 
other  at  Eugene.  Owners  Asel  C.  Eoff 
and  Mrs.  Ellis  F.  A  on  Eschen  make 
their  Salem  office  their  headcjuarters. 
Gus  Charlston  is  appliance  manager 
and  Ian  Barhute  supply  manager  in 
the  Portland  branch. 

•  Gordon  B.  Koch  has  joined  the 
lb)t|)oint  headcpiarters  staff  of  Hoyyard 
.'’'caife.  Western  regional  sales  man¬ 
ager  f(*r  Edison  General  Electric  Ap¬ 
pliance  Co.,  at  the  AA  estern  Merchan¬ 
dise  Alart.  San  Francisco,  as  the  heavv- 
dut\  specialist  for  the  AA  est,  Koch  yvas 
yyith  Kansas  City  Poyver  lA  Light  Co. 
before  the  yvar  and  yvith  Raetheon  ("o. 


•  Westinghouse  has  just  announced 
a  budget  purchase  plan  yvhich  is  of¬ 
fered  to  its  dealers  in  cooperation  with 
the  Western  Bankredit  group  of  banks, 
of  which  the  Bank  of  America  Na- 
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All  races  joined  in  the  salos. 
training  conferences  for  all  Mono- 
lulu  electric  appliance  distributors 
and  their  dealers  on  the  island  of 
Oahu,  conducted  by  the  Hawaiian 
Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  recently,  using 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute-Na- 
tional  Electrical  Wholesalers  Assn, 
and  Dartnell  Corp.  course,  under 
direction  of  L.  W.  Clifford,  sales 
development  counsellor  for  the 
utility.  Charles  E.  Nolan,  pro¬ 
motional  manager,  announced  the 
program  to  the  trade  in  February 
as  one  phase  of  a  broad  program 
of  assistance  to  dealers.  Other 
aids  include  a  counselling  service, 
advertising,  and  sales  contests 


7^ 
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After  waiting  all  through  the  war 
and  following  that,  a  long  strike, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  J.  R.  Wells, 
manager  of  the  recently  opened 
Tacoma  branch  house  of  Westing- 
house  Supply  Co.,  and  W.  M. 
Jewell,  north  Pacific  district  man¬ 
ager  at  Seattle,  fondled  the  new 
Laundromat  washer  when  it  was 
finally  delivered  at  the  new  Ta¬ 
coma  house  for  display.  Although 
they  are  not  yet  coming  in  quan¬ 
tities  these  token  shipments  indi¬ 
cate  they'll  not  be  long  coming 


Westerners  who  attended  the  Eu- 
reka-Williams  Corp.  first  postwar 
meeting  in  Chicago  not  long  ago 
to  look  at  the  new  lines  and  hear 
the  program  of  that  company  so 
that  they  could  mesh  their  own 
sales  story  with  it,  included:  O.  H. 
Goldberg,  sales  manager.  Western 
division;  George  Stevens  and  L. 
I.  Taylor  of  Billings;  Don  Shirley; 
N.  Schneider,  Eureka  Electric  Co., 
Portland;  and  Arch  Carter,  Carter- 
Squire,  Salt  Lake  City.  George 
T.  Stevens,  vice-president  of  Eu¬ 
reka,  is  explaining  the  new  "home 
cleaning  system,"  consisting  of 
an  improved  tank  model  vacuum 
cleaner  and  complete  set  of  at¬ 
tachments  and  accessories.  Plans 
will  be  told  at  the  fall  markets 


Watch  Your  Step  ! 


All  your  costs  are  higher — labor,  parts, 
cartage,  warehousing,  refinishing,  over¬ 
head. 

There's  labor  cost  in  pickup  and  unload¬ 
ing  on  your  shop  or  warehouse  floor  before 
you  do  a  thing  to  the  old  trade-in.  There's 
increased  labor  cost  in  the  higher  wages 
you  have  to  pay  now  compared  to  those 
before  the  war,  not  only  in  your  shop  but 
in  your  whole  organization. 

Parts  costs  have  gone  up.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  cost  of  replacement  parts  for  re¬ 
conditioning  an  old  appliance,  plus  the 
labor  cost,  will  run  the  cost  over  or  very 
close  to  the  price  of  a  new  appliance.  It 
won't  bring  that  price  in  competition  with 
new  appliances. 

Transportation  costs  more — pickup  and 
delivery.  For  many  old  appliances  you 
should  be  paid  to  haul  it  away,  for  it  will 
cost  you  money  even  to  handle  it,  money 
that  you  can't  get  back. 

Just  as  your  rent  probably  costs  you  more 
than  before  the  war  so  does  floor  rent  per 
appliance  for  just  warehouse  space.  If  it 


HS  Production  lines  speed  up  and  de¬ 
liveries  of  new  appliances  begin  to  be 
made  that  old  double-trouble,  the 
trade-in  will  be  back.  It  will  bring  with  it 
quite  a  few  new  troubles  caused  by  the 
things  that  are  different  since  the  war. 

For  instance,  it  will  be  easy  to  forget  that 
every  appliance  offered  for  trade-in  will 
be  from  four  to  six  years  older  than  any  you 
had  to  consider  before  the  war. 

And  the  ceiling  price  situation  has  dis¬ 
torted  everybody's  idea  of  what  an  old 
jalopy  is  worth.  It  was  worth  a  lot  more 
than  normal  when  it  was  the  only  thing 
that  was  available.  When  new  ones  are 
available  it  is  only  as  good  as  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  resell  it  in  competition  with  new. 

While  that  soys  it  in  a  nutshell,  there 
is  more  to  it  than  just  that.  And  before  it 
comes  up  as  a  real  menace  to  your  nar¬ 
rower  profit  margin  it  is  well  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  facts  and  set  your  sights  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Consider  some  of  these  changed  condi¬ 
tions  in  business  today: 
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Warn  your  salesmen  that  many  aren't  v/orth  dragging  in. 


is  more  profitable  to  use  that  space  to  hold 
new  appliances  ready  for  turnover  in  sales, 
then  to  use  it  to  store,  for  long  periods  of 
time,  a  slow  moving  white  elephant  of  an 
appliance  is  poor  business. 

Refinishing  costs  more.  Some  dealers  do 
not  have  adequate  facilities  for  refinish¬ 
ing  and  hire  it  done.  Costs  for  refinishing 
a  refrigerator  have  gone  up  as  high  as  $35 
to  $45  in  some  places.  Whatever  it  is,  be 
realistic  about  it.  You  will  need  to  recover 
it  in  the  price  for  which  you  sell  the  old 
appliance.  If  the  job  is  farmed  out  your 
own  shop  usually  has  to  strip  it  and  get  it 
ready  for  the  job,  then  reassemble  the  unit 
and  mechanism  on  its  return.  Best  not  to 
forget  these  costs. 

Overhead,  need  anyone  be  reminded, 
has  increased  considerably  since  before 
the  war.  There  are  more  regulations, 
hence  more  paper  work.  Cost  of  paper¬ 
work  is  up  too,  no  matter  who  does  it,  you, 
your  wife  or  an  office  staff. 

Your  margins  are  reduced,  in  one  way  or 
another.  Consider  these  changes  in  the 
times: 

In  many  instances,  under  price  regula¬ 
tion,  manufacturers  have  passed  on  some 
of  their  increased  costs  to  be  absorbed  by 
both  the  distributor  and  the  dealer.  Very 
few  price  increases  have  been  passed  on 
wholly  to  the  public.  What  this  means  is 
that  whereas,  before  the  war,  many  appli¬ 
ances  carried  a  50%  markup,  the  margins 
today  are  more  in  the  order  of  35  to  40% 
and  the  average  realizable  margin  is  more 
like  32%. 


Reason  for  that  is  that  several  services 
that  used  to  be  given  by  the  manufactur¬ 
er  or  distributor  are  also  passed  on  to  the 
dealer.  Often  he  has  to  pick  up  the  appli¬ 
ances  at  the  distributors'  warehouse  or  ab¬ 
sorb  the  delivery  cost.  He  usually  has  to 
uncrate  and  clean  up  the  appliance  and 
test  it.  More  appliances  are  damaged  in 
shipment  due  to  inexperienced  and  care¬ 
less  handling  by  transportation  companies. 
There  may  be  damages  collectable  but  it 
takes  time,  paper  work  and  trouble  to  do 
so  and  get  replacements. 

Again  because  of  inexperienced  help  in 
the  factories,  inspection  and  testing  may 
be  poor  and  you  may  have  more  call¬ 
backs  to  adjust  appliances  and  replace 
parts  that  are  defective.  This  may  be  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  new  manufacturers  and  on 
more  automatic  devices.  These  are  the 
"bugs"  that  you  have  to  chase  out  of  them. 

What  all  this  means  in  respect  to  the 
trade-in  is  that  you  have  less  profit  margin 
to  play  with.  You  can  less  afford  to  allow 
$5  to  $10  too  much  for  a  trade-in  as  a  sales 
inducement.  You  haven't  $5  to  $10  you  can 
afford  to  lose  on  any  sale. 

Don't  let  the  illusion  of  volume  fool  you 
either.  Remember  that  it  takes  $500  in  extra 
sales  to  offset  a  $20  loss  if  your  average 
profit  is  4%  of  total  sales.  Remember  too 
that  your  market  for  sales  is  diluted  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  fact  that  there  are  twice  to  three 
times  as  many  dealers  per  1,000  population 
now,  compared  to  before  the  war.  So  pro¬ 
tect  yourself  in  the  pinches. 
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What  market  is  there  for  the  trade-in. 

During  the  scarcity  there  has  been  an 
eager  market  and  one  that  was  willing  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  trade-ins.  When  the 
new  appliances  appear  in  any  guantity, 
(already  people  are  waiting  rather  than 
buy  unknown  brands  of  available  appli¬ 
ances)  just  what  will  your  own  local  mar¬ 
ket  be  to  dispose  of  trade-ins  and  recondi¬ 
tioned  appliances?  Think  that  over. 

Washers,  if  low  priced,  will  probably  al¬ 
ways  be  in  demand  among  low-income 
people.  Refrigerators  less  so,  and  ranges 
even  less.  Vacuum  cleaners  and  ironers 
and  the  rest  in  proportion.  Figure  out  what 
that  group  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  second¬ 


hand  appliance.  Figure  your  costs  to  be 
deducted  from  that  price.  This  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  little  you  can  pay  for 
a  trade-in.  Remember  even  the  newest 
trade-in  is  five  years  old.  Some  run  as  far 
back  as  16  and  18  years  and  have  no  value 
at  all  in  competition  with  new  models,  new 
styles,  new  features.  Their  life  expectancy 
is  used  up.  They've  been  kept  going  on 
borrowed  time — and  a  prayer. 

Be  frank  with  the  customer  about  it.  Ex¬ 
plain  why  it  has  no  turn-in  value.  Ask  how 
many  cars  she's  had  since  the  original 
purchase.  Perhaps  like  a  car  the  old  appli¬ 
ance  only  has  junk  value  at  its  age. 


Display  is  done  to  Please  People 

Seventh  of  a  series  of  good  sense 
articles  on  business  management 

By  Ken  Hampton 


no  ONE  puts  on  a  better  show  on  earth 
'than  merchants,  with  their  glittering 
lights  and  multiplicity  of  wares,  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world; 
with  their  clothes  styled  to  every  extreme 
of  personality;  with  their  riot  of  color  in 
fabrics,  steel,  wood  and  pottery;  with  their 
tricks  of  lighting;  their  packages  designed 
to  catch  every  fancy;  with  their  use  of 
every  trick  of  the  theatrical  world  to  catch 
your  attention  in  the  brightly  lighted  win¬ 
dows — they  put  on  the  grandest  show  for 
the  finest  people  in  the  world,  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  you  and  me — as  we  pass  by  their 
stores,  or  as  we  walk  through  their  market 
places. 

Originally  the  merchant  came  back  from 
his  buying  trip  with  strange  tales  of  foreign 
lands,  and  in  entertaining  his  neighbors 
with  them,  popularized  his  wares. 

Today  his  merchandising  ability  lies  much 
more  in  his  ability  to  present,  through  dis¬ 
play  windows  and  otherwise,  those  goods 
he  has  for  sale  in  a  way  that  will  cause 
them  to  be  desirable  to  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer.  It  is  still  the  romance  that  applies — 
perhaps  not  that  of  strange  tales  of  far 
lands.  More  often  today  it  is  the  creating 
of  glamorous  background  for  the  customer. 

Then,  when  the  goods  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  and  through  display,  both  advertis¬ 


ing  and  by  placement,  they  have  attracted 
the  customer's  attention,  comes  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  individual  salesmanship. 

The  most  important  thing  to  a  business 
is  the  impression  that  the  customers  of  that 
business  get  of  its  integrity  and  ability,  as 
expressed  by  its  sales  people.  A  great  actor 
once  said  that  there  is  a  king  in  every  audi¬ 
ence — play  to  him.  To  the  merchant,  the 
customer  is  the  king  and  should  receive 
the  same  royal  treatment  the  sales  people 
would  give  to  the  king,  should  he  walk  in 
to  buy  something. 

Throughout  the  ages,  merchants  have 
competed  for  attention  with  the  display  of 
goods.  From  time  immemorial  the  farmer 
has  brought  his  produce  and  the  craftsman 
his  wares  to  the  market  place  and  laid 
them  out  around  him  so  that  people  might 
see  and  buy.  Undoubtedly,  the  first  farmer 
who  stopped  at  the  town  well  and  washed 
the  vegetables  he  offered  for  barter  in  the 
market  place  attracted  more  housewives 
than  his  competitors  who  offered  unwashed 
produce. 

Since  then  the  race  has  been  on,  until 
today  we  have  beautifully  built  show  win¬ 
dows  in  our  large  stores,  appointed  with  all 
the  props  of  the  theater.  We  have  devel¬ 
oped  men  expert  and  skilled  in  arranging 
our  goods  in  these  stage  settings.  But  even: 
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6.  They  carry  prominently  an  appeal  of  whichever 
of  the  following  buying  motives  the  goods  satisfy 
most: 

a.  Economy 

b.  Comfort 

c.  Convenience 

d.  Protection 

e.  Safety 

f.  Affection 

7.  They  appeal  to  the  senses.  In  display  as  in  the 
theater,  variety  truly  is  the  spice  of  life.  Bright 
lighting  and  color  attract  people,  as  well  as  do 
moving  objects.  Unusual  sounds,  smells  or  tastes 
have  their  place  along  with  pleasingly  symmetri¬ 
cal,  grotesque,  or  comical  arrangements. 

That  goods  well  displayed  are  half  sold 
is  a  truism.  The  display  culminates  a  long 
series  of  steps  to  prepare  the  customer  to 
buy,  originating  in  the  advertising  of  the 
maker  of  the  goods  in  national  magazines, 
the  merchant's  own  advertising,  and  end¬ 
ing  in  a  display  that  soys  to  the  passing 
prospect,  "Here  it  is.  Come  in  and  buy  now." 

It  finally  brings  to  life  the  pictures  in  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  goods 
to  be  sold,  the  descriptions  of  them — there 
within  reach  of  the  customer  at  last. 

The  major  purpose  of  all  display  is  to 
bring  the  customer  to  take  that  final  step  to 
confront  the  salesman  so  that  he  can  com¬ 
plete  the  transaction. 


today  as  we  walk  down  our  streets,  past 
windows  in  which  goods  are  arranged  and 
lighted  with  a  skill  that  would  have  raised 
the  envy  of  the  best  theater  technician  25 
years  ago,  the  same  principle  is  at  work 
that  made  the  washed  vegetables  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  primitive  market. 

People  are  being  attracted  to  buy  from 
the  stall  keeper  who  pleases  them  most. 

The  purpose  of  the  display  in  a  window 
is  to  whet  the  customers'  appetite  for  what 
is  inside.  This  spirit  of  attractiveness  must 
be  carried  oyer  into  the  arrangement  of 
merchandise  in  the  store.  Here  again,  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  be  pleased. 

All  displays  should  attract  people  by  pre¬ 
senting  goods  at  their  best.  To  do  this,  both 
inside  display  and  window  display  should 
be  arranged  with  the  following  points  in 
mind: 
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Goods  should  be  so  presented  that — 


1.  They  are  easily  idenfified.  A  passerby  has  only 
a  few  seconds  fo  see  what  is  on  display  as  he  or 
she  walks  by. 

2.  They  are  convenient  to  buy. 

3.  Their  quality  is  easily  discernible. 

4.  Their  use  and  economy  are  made  evident. 

5.  Their  price  is  plainly  stated  and  terms  for  which 
they  can  be  purchased  told  distinctly. 
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Intoxicating 

Rhythms 

As  new  as  blended  whiskey,  as  stream¬ 
lined  as  Leonard  Bernstein's  music,  and 
ready  for  a  "record"  business  is  the 
new  Record  Bar  at  The  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles  department  store.  This  new 
radio,  record  and  music  department 
was  unveiled  to  the  public  May  24.  It 
has  an  inventory  of  12,000  single  rec¬ 
ords  and  3,000  albums  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  the  space  behind  the  counter 
served  by  the  sales  girls.  Eight  indi¬ 
vidual  listening  booths,  each  5x5  ft., 
air  conditioned  and  soundproofed, 
flank  the  record  bar  and  provide  the 
purchasers  a  chance  to  select  their 
records  in  comfort  and  quiet.  Radio 
displays  improve  as  new  models  arrive. 


The  electrical  business  hasn't  gone 
to  the  dogs,  except  to  get  a  window 
display  idea  and  a  good  one.  Montana 
Power  Co.,  at  Butte,  with  a  placard 
that  proclaims  electricity  to  be  man's 
best  friend,  a  place  long  held  by  the 
faithful  dog,  uses  cutouts  of  life  sized 
dogs  to  indicate  that  electricity  has 
the  qualities  claimed  for  the  various 
breeds— fast,  like  the  Greyhound; 
powerful,  like  the  Great  Dane;  tire¬ 
less,  like  the  St.  Bernard,  etc.  In  an 
absence  of  electrical  merchandise,  by 
a  company  that  no  longer  merchan¬ 
dises  but  aids  dealers  to  do  so,  the 
window  display  idea  was  original  and 
effective  in  advertising  an  intangible. 
It  is  even  said  that  the  live  dogs  on 
the  outside  were  attracted  to  the  life¬ 
like  images  of  thmselves — a  high  com¬ 
pliment  indeed,  doggoned  if  it  isn't. 


They'll  be  able  to  show  one  of  their 
company's  electric  customers  how  to 
iron  a  shirt,  these  men  of  the  Denver 
service  department  of  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Colorado  after  taking  a  course 
of  lessons  in  the  demonstration  and 
operation  of  Thor  Gladirons  during  a 
unique  contest.  The  eight  best  staged 
an  elimination,  and  finals  were  then 
held  at  the  regular  weekly  Tuesday 
morning  meeting  of  the  Denver  com¬ 
mercial  division.  Miss  Elizabeth  Rece, 
home  lighting  advisor  of  the  Electric 
Institute,  Mrs.  Vera  Carter  Ault,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hospitality  House,  and 
Mrs.  Mabel  Camfield,  collection  de¬ 
partment,  acted  as  judges.  Contest¬ 
ants  were  qualified  on  quality,  ease 
and  speed.  Customers  often  watched 
the  demonstrations  on  the  main  floor 
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That  C eriain  Fevling 

WELL,  the  big  Itang  at  Bikini  came  and  went, 
and  the  old  cantaloupe,  as  some  writers  got 
to  calling  the  earth,  just  kept  rolling  along. 
We  felt  about  the  same  when  we  got  up  that  morn¬ 
ing  as  we  have  on  any  other  morning  since  last 
August.  But  it’s  not  the  way  we’d  like  to'feel.  We’d 
like  to  feel  the  way  we  sometimes  did  before  last 
August,  on  certain  mornings  when  a  fine  day  wa*; 
breaking  and  the  wind  was  in  tlie  right  direction. 

We  never  have  been  much  concerned  about  the 
big  bang  at  Bikini,  except  as  it  reminds  us  about 
the  big  bang  as  a  force  in  being.  And  about  that 
we  are  still  gravely  concerned.  Just  how  gravely 
is  made  evident  by  the  fact  we  are  writing  about 
it.  even  though  we  know  that  in  doing  so  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  enlarge  upon  ideas  already  expressed  by 
Mr.  Einstein,  Mr.  Baruch,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  (on 
page  54)  and  a  frightening  array  of  other  men¬ 
tal  giants  and  assorted  dignitaries. 

But  we  put  a  high  value  on  the  way  we  feel 
when  we  get  up  in  the  morning.  We  violently  dis¬ 
like  having  a  pall  of  atomic  probabilities  throw¬ 
ing  its  shadow^  across  an  otherwise  bright  day.  So 
we’re  going  to  keep  right  on  coaching  every  ex¬ 
pert  \se  hear  about,  until  together,  in  some  way, 
we  accomplish  something  which  lets  us  feel  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  easiness  than  we  do  today. 


.4  iVtf'ff*  Spirit  of  Hrvoit 

aLL  of  the  nine  hundred  odd  electrical  people 
/\  who  attended  the  twenty-fifth  annual  conven- 

"^tion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Associa¬ 
tion  must  have  been  impressed  and  refreshed  at 
the  spirit  of  militant  revolt  expressed  by  speaker 
after  speaker  against  the  depressive  and  repres¬ 
sive  federal  bureaucratic  red  tape  that  holds  l)ack 
business  and  industry.  Business  and  industry  arc 
tired  of  being  the  whipping  boys  for  irresponsible 
politicians  and  labor  leaders,  speaker  after 
speaker  emphasized,  and  are  going  to  take  their 
case  to  the  people  and  to  Congress.  The  do-good¬ 
ers,  the  word-changers,  the  social  uplifters,  the 
regulators  and  the  controllers  have  done  sufficient 
tampering  with  the  American  economic  system; 
the  time  has  arrived  when  they  must  be  exposed 
for  what  they  are — economic  montebanks. 

PCEA  President  Ryals  set  the  keynote  when  he 
asserted  that  the  electrical  industry  should  fight 
political  oppression  on  the  platform  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  with  the  politicians’  own  weapons.  Colorado's 
ex-governor  Carr  asserted  that  the  time  has  come 
for  setting  up  new  and  just  rules  for  the  market¬ 
ing  of  federal  electric  power.  UCLA’s  Dr.  ^Xoell- 
ner  reviewed  the  basic  economic  laws  of  produc¬ 
tion  whereby  the  public  enjoys  the  bountiful  fruits 
of  the  opportunity  system  only  when  government 
keeps  its  hands  off  the  controls  and  said  that  the 
public  is  awakening  to  the  danger  of  too  much 
regimentation.  Leonard  Read  said  that  the  way 
to  treat  with  collectivists  is  to  show  the  public 
what  they  are  and  wJiat  they  stand  for — enemies 
against  the  American  system  of  initiative  and 
opportunity.  Vernon  Scott  said  that  all  businesses 
must  operate  under  the  same  set  of  rules  and  that 
Congress  was  being  asked  to  take  care  of  the  tax 
inequalities  which  work  in  favor  of  subsidized 
cooperative  enterprises.  G-E’s  Ralph  Cordiner 
claimed  for  management  the  extension  of  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  legislation  has  granted  to 
labor  if  the  delicately  balanced  industrial  machine 
is  to  be  kept  running  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
people. 

There  were  other  speakers  who  told  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  and  for  greater  business  ex¬ 
pansion.  But  their  suggestions,  predictions  and 
hopes  largely  hinge  upon  the  broader  issue  of 
•cutting  away  the  red  tape  that  holds  all  business 
back.  The  development  of  the  industry’s  sales, 
engineering  and  services  requires  an  atmosphere 
that  stimulates  growth,  in  place  of  one  that  re¬ 
tards  it. 

The  new  spirit  expressed  by  all  of  these  speak¬ 
ers  is  significant  as  well  as  refreshing.  It  certifies 
that  ours  is  still  a  young,  a  courageous  and  a  mili¬ 
tant  industry  whose  greatest  opportunities  lie 
ahead. 
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\o  Knilaiion  in  KivvirU* 

OTAHLE  trilmle  was  recently  paid  to  the 
electric  light  and  power  industry  hy  a  na¬ 
tional  commentator  whose  opinions  carry 
weight.  He  said:  “Utilities  are  the  only  industry 
one  can  find  in  the  whole  American  economy 
where  rate  cuts  are  seriously  considered  in  face  of 
sharply  rising  costs.  The  railroads  are  to  receive 
rate  increases.  The  telephone  business  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  apply  for  rate  increases.  Nearly 
all  private  industry  is  crowding  OPA  for  price  in¬ 
creases.  Standing  practically  alone,  the  electric 
utilities,  which  already  price  their  product  below 
prewar,  are  being  asked  in  many  cases  to  make 
further  rate  reductions.  It  is  a  tnbute  to  utility 
management  and  a  proof  of  efficiency  that  utilities 
can  operate  as  successfully  today  under  a  trend 
of  rates  which  runs  counter  to  the  otherwise  uni¬ 
versal  inflationary  trend.” 

This  situation  is  in  marked  contrast  to  what  hap¬ 
pened  during  and  after  World  War  I.  Then  elec¬ 
tric  rates  went  up  alone  with  all  other  |)rices. 

The  present  downward  trend  has  its  dangers  and 
managements  would  not  be  subject  to  criticism  if 
they  moved  cautiously  before  initiating  further 
reductions.  Labor  and  material  costs  are  rising — 
many  think  that  ultimate  ceilings  are  still  to  be 
reached.  Instead  of  making  reductions,  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  time  might  come  when  applica¬ 
tions  would  be  filed  for  increases.  The  repercus¬ 
sions  of  such  a  step  might  do  irreparable  damage. 
Ihider  the  circumstances  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
until  some  degree  of  stability  is  evident  before 
proceeding  with  additional  reductions. 

ifuvHiionahle  Applianees 

ONE  of  the  bad  by-products  of  the  rebellion 
against  unreasonable  regulations,  whether  it 
be  prohibition  or  OPA,  is  a  breakdown  of 
respect  even  for  good  and  sensible  regulations. 
One  manifestation  of  this  appears  now  in  a  flow 
of  new'  appliances  by  new  manufacturers  into  a 
too  hungry  market  of  desperate  dealers.  Many  ol 
•  these  new  appliances  fail,  either  deliberately  or 
unknowingly,  to  get  the  safety  checkup  by  Ihider- 
writers’  Laboratories  or  other  reputable  testing  or¬ 
ganizations  which  the  old  line,  reputable  manu¬ 
facturers  have  long  found  desirable. 

As  a  resnlt,  even  in  cities  or  states  having  laws 
requiring  such  “approval”  or  listing  as  prima- 
facie  evidence  of  construction  to  safety  standards, 
dealers  are  being  persuaded  and  tempted  to  sell 
these  new  wares  without  consideration  of  the  law. 
This  becomes  a  sort  of  black  market  in  safety. 

The  essence  of  such  ordinances  for  sales  con¬ 
trol  is  that  of  self  restraint.  It  has  been  the  indus- 
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try's  wish  that  these  regulations  he  passed  because 
in  their  absence  poorly  designed  appliances  may 
cause  injury  or  death  that  will  hurt  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry.  \\  bile  legally  it  is  up  to  the  insj)ector  to 
enforce  such  laws,  in  reality  it  should  never  he 
necessary  for  that  much-overworked  public  serv¬ 
ant  to  invoke  his  law.  The  intelligent  self-interest 
of  dealers,  distributors  and  manufacturers  should 
exert  self  restraint  as  to  even  offering  such  wares 
for  sale. 

It  isn’t  smart  to  bootleg  dangerous  a|)pliances. 
Sales  or  profits  from  such  devices,  or  even  from 
merely  <piestionable  ones,  are  not  worth  the  cost 
which  might  he  levied  against  the  entire  industrv. 


INDUSTRY  and  business  can  expand 
only  as  capital  is  made  available  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  citizens,  therefore,  that  conditions  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  venture  of  capital  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained,  u  ith  the  assurance  of 
security  and  the  opportunity  of  a  fair  return. 
Since  the  amount  of  neu  private  capital  to 
start  neic  businesses  or  expand  old  businesses 
has  been  declining  during  the  past  tuo  dec¬ 
ades,  one  of  our  first  objectives  should  be  to 
reverse  this  trend  ...  The  missing  ingredient 
under  conditions  of  peace  is  unity  of  purpose 
among  the  various  segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Domestic  controversies  inevitably  retard 
national  and  local  accomplishment,  and  can 
no  better  be  afforded  in  /nmce  than  in  tear. 
Unity  in  tear  is  prompted  by  fear,  and  in 
peace  must  be  prompted  by  hope  for  a  better 
world,  with  more  luxury  and  recreation,  and 
more  wealth  per  capita.  The  heritages  we 
enjoy  today  were  passed  down  through  the 
centuries  by  those  who  met  the  problems  of 
the  fHist.  Since  the  total  indebtedness  of  the 
nation  closely  approximates  its  total  assets, 
it  is  time  for  Americans  generally  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  laws  of  nature  hove  not  been  re¬ 
pealed — that  human  life  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  economic  system  will  continue  to  be 
a  perpetual  struggle — and  to  recognize  that 
it  takes  agriculture  and  industry,  capital  and 
labor  working  together  with  a  sym pathetie 
understanding,  under  the  guidance  of  consti¬ 
tutional  government,  to  accomplish  traditional 
American  objectives.  Leadership  toward  this 
goal  must  come  from  the  '‘grass-roots"  and 
reflect  itself  from  national  centers  of  business 
and  government — it  must  come  from  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population. — C.  J.  Strike.  j)resi- 
dent,  Idaho  Power  Company. 
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Entire  electrical  industry  aroused  to  tight  to  regain  its  freedom 
at  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association's  first  postwar  convention 


IKE  the  low  rumble  that  precedes  sessions  of  the  three  main  sections  of 
an  earthquake  there  was  sound  the  association, 

of  revolt  to  be  heard  underlying  The  convention  proved  more  than  a 
sessions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Elec-  gathering  of  the  industry,  represented 

al  Assn,  convention,  the  first  since  by  people  from  all  its  branches.  It  was 

1,  held  at  Hotel  Fairmont,  San  more  than  a  reunion  for  hundreds  of 

ncisco,  June  12-14,  with  an  all-  friends  renewing  acquaintance  after 

?,  record-breaking  registration  of  five  dark  years  of  war.  It  was  more 

.  This  rumble  could  be  heard  in  than  the  customary  annual  vista  of  new 

opening  remarks  of  President  K.  sales  opportunities,  engineering  ad- 

Ryals,  Stone-Ryals  Electric  &  Mfg.  vances  or  administrative  refinements. 

,  San  Francisco.  It  could  be  heard  There  was  a  resurgence  of  fighting 

he  addresses  of  the  principal  speak-  spirit.  The  rumblings  were  of  wrath 

It  was  even  in  the  background  at  rising  to  fight  back  against  the  pillor- 

discussions  and  talks  in  the  parallel  ing  that  business  and  industry  has 

been  subjected  to 
for  two  decades. 

President  Ryals, 
addressing  the  first 
general  session,  de¬ 
parted  from  the 


with  both  feet,  following  the  lead  of 
the  NAM. 

“We  should  stand  guard,  ready  to 
expose  the  propaganda  and  lies  of  the 
subversive  forces  that  would  destroy 
our  free  enterprise  system.  We  should 
see  that  our  people  are  properly  in¬ 
formed  regarding  political  and  legis¬ 
lative  issues  so  that  they  may  vote  in¬ 
telligently  to  preserve  their  owm  secur¬ 
ity.  We  should  recognize  that  every 
person  in  ours  and  in  every  other  in¬ 
dustry  has  equal  power  to  help  decide 
our  destiny  through  the  ballot  box, 
whether  he  be  the  president  of  our 
largest  corporation  or  the  grunt  on  the 
line  crew.  We  could  do  nothing  of 
greater  importance  than  to  see  that 
they  are  truthfully  informed.” 

In  the  various  addresses,  reported 
separately  in  these  pages,  there  was 
similar  emphasis.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Karl 
Morgan  Block,  bishop,  diocese  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
who  addressed  the  Wednesday  lunch¬ 
eon,  called  for  a  rebirth  of  moral  in¬ 
tegrity  in  social,  government  and  busi¬ 
ness  activity.  Dr.  Frederic  P.  Woell- 
ner,  professor  of  education.  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  spoke  of 
the  need  for  a  primer  of  capitalism  so 
that  everyone  might  really  understand 
how  fundamental  capital  is  and  how 
realistic.  Former  Governor  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Ralph  L.  Carr,  champion  of 
water  rights,  exposed  the  fallacies  in 
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the  federal  concentration  of  power 
over  rivers  and  power  distribution  and 
stood  for  a  sensible  cooperation  of 
states,  the  federal  government  and 
private  persons  to  make  the  best  use 
of  rivers  and  power  for  all. 

J.  J.  Deuel,  director,  utility  depart¬ 
ment.  California  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  challenged  the  policies  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project  as  being  blindly 
autocratic  and  deceitful  and  declared 
that  they  would  result  in  higher  costs 
both  in  power  and  in  water  for  the 
farmers.  Leonard  E.  Read,  president, 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education, 
\ew  York,  proposed  definite  steps  to 
be  taken  to  bring  the  facts  and  sound 
economic  thought  to  the  people,  some¬ 
thing  they  are  not  getting  now.  H. 
Vernon  Scott,  vice-president.  National 
Tax  Equality  Assn.,  Chicago,  de¬ 
manded  that  the  now  heavily  subsi¬ 
dized  cooperatives  be  made  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  in  legitimate  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  businesses  they  are  now 
destroying. 

Ralph  J.  Cordiner,  vice-president 
and  assistant  to  the  president.  General 
Electric  Co..  New  York,  a  Western  boy 
who  has  made  good  in  a  spectacular 
way  under  the  freedom  of  opportunity 
system  in  America,  put  it  up  squarely 
to  labor  to  share  the  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  that  lie  ahead  if 
both  it  and  management  will  quit  quar¬ 
reling  and  go  to  work.  (See  page  51 
for  full  text  of  his  talk.) 

And  because  like  charitv  and  many 
other  things,  harmonious  relations  be¬ 
gin  at  home,  the  closing  talk  by  George 
Meredith,  president,  American  Public 
Relations  Assn..  New  York,  was  the 
most  useful  and  practical  approach  to 
the  whole  problem.  He  gave  the  simple 
rules  for  getting  along  with  people — ■ 
one’s  own  relatives,  family,  office  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  from  there  on,  as  between 
companies,  governments  and  nations. 

It  was  altogether  an  unusually  rich 
program,  rich  in  ideas,  thoughts  to 
carry  home,  and  inspiration.  Program 
Chairman  George  C.  Tenney,  presi¬ 
dent.  McGraw-Hill  Co.  of  California, 
had  sought  out  top  spokesmen  in  each 
field  and  they  had  responded.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  no  regional  convention  previous 
to  this  had  had  such  exceptional  au¬ 
thorities  to  address  it.  With  similar 
expertness  I.  W.  Borda.  The  Okonite 
Co.,  general  chairman,  marshalled  a 
capable  group  of  committees,  each  of 
which  handled  the  details,  made  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  by  the  times,  expertly 
and  smoothly.  J.  A.  Hill.  Pacific  Gas 
and  Fdectric  Co.,  as  stage  manager,  or¬ 
ganized  the  facilities  for  movies,  lan¬ 
tern  slides,  sound  systems  and  stage 
arrangements  efficiently  and,  with  a 
novel  design  by  Chad  Hulbert.  PG  and 
E  display  man,  on  the  black  velvet 
curtain  of  the  stage,  gave  a  symbolic 
and  dramatic  setting. 


H.  S.  Schuler,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  chairman  of  publicity;  Hance 

H.  Cleland,  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  of  attendance;  Frank  Bodine, 
Westinghouse,  of  the  banquet;  H.  G. 
Atwater,  Leo  J.  Meyberg  Co.,  of  the 
cocktail  party;  Arthur  Dahl,  General 
Electric  Supply  Corp.,  of  entertain¬ 
ment;  Charles  Goodwin,  G-E  Supply, 
of  golf;  Harvey  Searight.  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Co.,  of  hotel  reservations;  Mrs. 

I.  W.  Borda,  of  hostesses,  and  Willis 
Winter,  Westinghouse,  of  ladies  enter¬ 
tainment;  Paul  Churchill,  Line  Mate¬ 
rial  Co.,  reception;  M.  S.  Barnes,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  of  registration; 
James  S.  Moulton,  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.,  of  transportation  and  H. 
F.  Hartzell,  Maydwell  &  Hartzell,  of 
the  ushers  committee,  all  handled  the 
extraordinarily  large  amount  of  work 
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occasioned  by  the  large  attendance 
with  accustomed  teamwork. 

Besides  the  program  features  which 
dealt  with  the  social-economic  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  day,  there  were  leavening 
of  topics  pertinent  to  the  time.  Myrtle 
Fahsbender  of  Westinghouse  Lamp  Di¬ 
vision  gave  a  light  touch  in  more  than 
one  wav  to  the  Thursday  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  Walker  Cisler,  Detroit  Edison 
Co.,  gave  all  a  sense  of  gratitude  that 
actual  war  had  never  struck  America 
as  it  had  Europe.  Prof.  L.  W.  Alvarez 
quieted  fears  that  atomic  energy  W'ould 
soon  displace  all  other  forms  of  power. 
Even  Reddy  Kilowatt  appeared  in  tech¬ 
nicolor  and  sound  in  “Reddy  Made 
Magic,”  a  cartoon  means  of  telling  the 
public  about  electricity. 

In  the  parallel  sessions  of  Business 
Development.  Administrative  Services 
and  Operating  Economics  sections, 
( the  latter  with  parallels  within  paral¬ 
lels — accident  prevention,  steam  gen¬ 
eration,  transportation)  the  area  of  in¬ 
terests  touched  upon  was  broad,  as  the 
reports  that  follow  will  outline.  Here 


again  outstanding  authorities  spoke. 

At  neither  of  the  luncheons  nor  at 
the  banquet  was  there  room  enough  to 
accommodate  the  entire  convention. 
The  banquet  was  devoid  of  speeches, 
the  only  approach  to  one  was  the  clev¬ 
er  presentation  of  golf  prizes  to  the 
afternoon’s  winners  by  Charles  Good¬ 
win.  Winners  of  the  long  uncontested 
for  traditional  cups  were:  H.  M. 
Byllesby  Cup.  W.  H.  Thompson,  West¬ 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.;  Pelton  Cup, 
Paul  K.  Churchill.  Line  Material  Co.; 
Addison  B.  Day  Cup.  Roger  Mendes. 
PG  and  E. 

I  I  was  no  surprise  that  Milton  G. 

Sanders,  Central  Arizona  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  Phoenix,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  concluding  business  session 
on  Friday  morning,  nor  that  the  nom¬ 
inating  committee’s  recommendations 
for  re-election  of  directors  was  con¬ 
curred  in,  but  it  was  a  genuine  sur¬ 
prise  when  President  Ryals  commemo¬ 
rated  the  25th  year  of  Victor  W.  Hart¬ 
ley’s  service  to  the  association  by  pre¬ 
senting  him  with  a  gold  pen  and  jjencil 
set  and  a  silver  plaque.  This  too  was 
the  25th  and  thus  silver  anniversary  of 
the  association.  Hartley  has  been  affili¬ 
ated  with  it  since  its  beginning,  first 
in  the  PCEB,  and  for  the  past  several 
years  its  managing  director. 

Milton  Sanders,  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  has  served  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  since  1941,  Directors  re-elected 
were  1.  W.  Borda.  H.  H.  Courtright. 
Charles  Grunskv.  Harrv  L,  Harper, 
A.  G.  Jones,  M.  G.  Sues.  W.  G.  Will- 
son,  A.  E.  Wishon.  E.  D.  Sherwin.  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  was  elected 
to  succeed  Hance  H.  Cleland.  past 
president. 

The  business  meeting  was  enlivened 
by  the  spritely  treasurer’s  report  made 
by  N.  R.  Sutherland,  PG  and  E  Co. 
Managing-director  Hartley  briefly  re¬ 
viewed  the  association’s  committee 
work  for  the  year.  Membership,  he  re¬ 
ported,  exceeds  all  records,  with  189 
company  memberships  and  2.498  in¬ 
dividual  memberships,  a  10%  increase 
since  the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  uniform  electrical  code.  Hartley 
said,  has  now  been  adopted  in  84  cities, 
four  counties  and  one  fire  district  and 
is  being  revised  to  conform  with  the 
1946  edition  of  the  National  Electrical 
Code.  The  unsafe  appliance  ordinance 
is  l>eing  adopted  in  more  and  more 
cities.  He  told  of  the  PCJ"A  participa¬ 
tion  in  adequate  wiring  promotions, 
home  planning  and  business  planning 
institutes;  of  the  highway  lighting  com¬ 
mittee’s  work.  He  told  of  the  planning 
committee’s  activity  and  the  formation 
of  two  new  committees  on  liquid  petro¬ 
leum  gas  competition  and  electric 
space  heating.  The  PCEA  last  fall 
sponsored  a  high-frequency  heating 
conference  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Federalized  Rivers 

Ralph  L.  Carr  advocates 
genuine  cooperation 

Decision  as  to  how  federal  power 
is  distributed  must  be  reached 
soon  and  will  influence  American  life 
for  years  to  come  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Hon.  Ralph  L.  Carr,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Colorado,  who  delivered  some 
well-aimed  shots  on  the  marketing  of 
fM>wer  from  federal  dams.  His  speech 
will  ap|)ear  in  its  entirety  in  next 
month's  Electrical  West. 

Integrity 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Karl  Morgan  Block 

Bishop,  Diocese  of  California 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

The  decent  satisfactions  of  life — ■ 
personal,  family  and  social — come 
from  the  democratic  spirit.  It  is  the 
American  way  as  we  know'  it.  With  all 
of  its  failures  and  ineptitudes,  we  are 
not  ready  to  exchange  it  for  any  other 
form  of  social  organization.  The  state 
is  not  an  alter  for  personal  immola¬ 
tion;  it  is  an  agency  to  serve  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

Ideally  the  people  in  a  democracy 
are  not  the  slaves,  but  are  the  sover¬ 
eigns.  Perhaps  it  is  regrettable  that  we 
have  accepted  our  democratic  heritage 
without  a  feeling  of  proper  obligation, 
without  accepting  the  ethical  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  social  experiment.  It  isn't 
enough  to  give  democracy  lip  service; 
it  isn’t  enough  to  be  grateful,  for 
democracy  is  not  a  privilege  to  he 
claimed  but  a  duty  to  be  performed. 
We  have  to  show  to  the  world  that 
democracy  works  and  that  it  is  indivis¬ 
ible,  and  by  virtue  of  that  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  world  will  l)e  led  to  imitation 
and  emulation. 

We’ve  got  to  develop  an  aristocracy 
of  character  again  in  America.  Within 
the  last  two  decades  we  have  very 
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largely  lost  the  keen  edge  of  our  moral 
sensitivity.  Black  markets  are  a  scandal 
in  a  democracy.  Greed  is  the  basis  for 
a  kind  of  disloyalty  that  is  little  short 
of  treason.  Therefore  we  must  restore 
again  that  kind  of  ethical  sensitivity 
which  alone  undergirds  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  Credit  in  business  is  a 
spiritual  quality  and  we  have  got  to 
recapture  the  lost  ingredients  of  those 
intangibles  that  made  America  great 
—  the  inviolability  of  tbe  moral  law 
and  the  sanctity  of  human  character, 
what  Lord  Moulton  once  called  “obe¬ 
dience  to  the  unenforceable.” 

It  all  seems  quite  obvious,  perhaps 
it  is  tragically  simple,  and  yet  it  is  in 
these  simplicities,  so  to  speak,  that  the 
things  which  are  integral  to  our  peace 
are  resident.  I  have  no  embarrassment 
in  saying  to  you  men  with  your  fine 
achievements  and  vour  great  capacities 
and  your  noble  friendships  that  we  in 
America  have  to  have  a  sort  of  spirit¬ 
ual  rebirth,  that  what  we  thought  were 
starrv-eyed  goals  and  ideals,  are  real¬ 
istically  possible. 


Utilities  in  Europe 

Walker  L  Cisler  shows 
war  damage 

WHAT  happens  to  electric  utili¬ 
ties  in  war-torn  countries  was 
described  and  pictured  with  slides  by 
Walker  L.  Cisler,  who  as  a  colonel 
headed  the  public  utilities  section  of 
Supreme  Headquarters,  AEF.  He  is 
now  chief  engineer  of  power  plants, 
Detroit  Edison  Co. 

The  systems  of  Europe  were  shat¬ 
tered  by  air  attack,  beaten  up  by 
artillery  fire  and  systematically  de¬ 
molished  in  areas  evacuated  by  the 
Germans.  Extreme  civil  disorganiza¬ 
tion  and  shortages  of  fuel,  manpower 
and  transportation  stood  in  the  way 
of  getting  power  to  work.  That  was 
the  Army’s  job. 

The  job  was  accomplished  by 
drained  teams  which  moved  close  be¬ 
hind  our  advancing  troops  and  under¬ 
took  the  restoration  of  plants,  by  use 
of  floating  pow’er  plants,  and  by  co¬ 
ordinated  operation  of  systems 
throughout  the  liberated  areas. 

Germany  had  the  w'orld’s  second 
largest  power  system,  a  nationally  in¬ 
tegrated  200-kv.  interconnection  with 
a  capacity  of  22  million  kw.,  but  even 
this  was  never  enough  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  German  war  machine. 
As  saturation  air  raids  began  to  knock 
out  facilities,  the  Germans  were  on 
the  spf't  with  100,000-kva.,  3-phase, 
railroad  mounted  transformers.  The 
(•ermans  were  also  experimenting  in 
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an  area  north  of  Berlin  with  400-kv. 
d-c.  transmission;  they  had  in  mind 
a  ()00-mi.  transmission  system  from 
hydro  plants  in  Norway.  Power  was 
allocated  in  Germany  on  a  weekly 
basis  to  power  zones,  each  zone  being 
advised  a  week  ahead  of  the  kilowatts 
and  kilowatt-hours  it  would  get  and 
where  they  might  be  used — synthetic 
oil  industries  had  highest  priorities. 

France  also  has  a  well-knit  system 
consisting  of  both  hydro  and  steam 
lied  together  with  transmission  up  to 
220  kv.  Belgium  relies  principally  on 
steam,  is  equipped  with  what  amounts 
to  a  70-kv.  ring  around  the  nation, 
bolstered  by  a  number  of  international 
ties. 

In  contrast  to  Germany,  Cisler 
pointed  out.  America  was  never  in 
the  position  of  having  too  little  and 
too  late  insofar  as  the  vital  commod¬ 
ity.  pow’er.  was  concerned. 


Lighting  Background 

Myrtle  Fahsbender  tells 
trends  in  home  lighting 

Alight  touch  in  more  than  one 
sense  was  given  the  Thursday 
morning  session  after  the  previous 
grizzly  reviews  of  war  damage  in  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  gracious  director  of  home 
lighting  for  Westinghouse  Lamp  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Miss  Mvrtle 
Fahsbender.  With  wit  and  a  deft  fem¬ 
inine  touch,  she  described  how'  lighting 
may  be  made  to  give  an  attractive 
background  for  living  in  the  modern 
home. 

After  showing  the  new  circular  lamp 
and  the  slimline  fluorescent  and  dis¬ 
cussing  the  applications  these  new  light 
sources  open  up  to  the  designer,  she 
presented  a  series  of  colored  slides 
showing  lighting  applications  in  sev¬ 
eral  model  rooms  at  Wanamakers.  With 
these  she  w'as  able  to  point  to  specific 
details  of  lighting  applications;  even 
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of  fluorescent  in  the  traditional  or 
period  style  rooms  as  well  as  in  stream¬ 
lined  modern. 

That  women  are  now  more  aware  of 
the  possibilities  of  light  as  a  decorative 
medium  she  said  was  important  to  the 
industry.  Her  message  to  the  electrical 
industry  was  that  it  should  develo}) 
this  awareness  on  the  part  of  home¬ 
makers  and  aid  in  the  design  of  fix¬ 
tures  and  lighting  applications  that 
would  offer  lighting  as  a  background 
for  living.  The  horrible  designs  made 
“by  some  inebriated  tinsmith”  would 
never  he  acceptable  in  the  homes  of 
discriminating  women,  she  said. 

“Good  lighting  will  not  often  come 
wrapped  up  in  a  neatly  definable  pack¬ 
age,”  she  said.  “Good  lighting  is  the 
sum  of  a  number  of  diverse  parts,  such 
as  light  sources,  fixtures,  portable 
lamps  and  accessories  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  use  these  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  If  this  is  done,  our 
homes  of  tomorrow'  will  he  dreams 
come  true,  and  lighting  will  achieve  an 
unparalleled  usefulness  as  well  as  be¬ 
come  an  exijuisite  background  for 
beautv.*' 

Collectivism 

Leonard  E.  Read 

President.  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education 

Those  who  are  interested  in  these 
recommendations  have  no  doubts 
about  the  decline  of  economic  liberty 
in  America.  Coercion  is  Ijeing  rapidly 
substituted  for  voluntary  enterprise. 
Collectivism  is  displacing  individual¬ 
ism.  What  hap|)ened  in  France  over  the 
past  27  years  is  happening  here — and 
for  many  of  the  same  reasons. 

In  order  to  plan  a  program  of  ac¬ 
tion,  however,  one  must  first  ask, 
“What  are  the  reasons  for  the  degen¬ 
eration  of  our  national  economy?” 

Perhaps  foremost  among  the  reasons 
is  a  decline  in  intellectual  honesty.  Too 
often,  business,  labor,  educational  and 
political  leaders  are  doing  what  they 
suppiise  will  lie  popular  rather  than 
w.hat  their  personal,  best  judgment  dic¬ 
tates.  This  self-betrayal  results  in  little 
wisdom  lieing  applied  to  public  affairs. 
Eloquent  testimony  to  the  lack  of  can¬ 
dor.  frankness  and  honesty  is  the  al¬ 
most  constant  reference  to  a  person  as 
“courageous”  if  he  has  gained  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  speaking  his  own  mind. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  individualism,  the 
voluntarv  economy  and  economic  lib- 
ertv.  Only  a  few  know  how  to  make 
the  case  for  this  philosophy  of  life.  The 
rest  become  the  victims  of  collectivistic 
plausibilitv.  Their  minds  are  unable  to 
combat  them.  Too  often  it  is  assumed 


that  success  at  some  business  sjiecialitv 
(  banking,  farming,  manufacturing,  ad¬ 
vertising,  distribution,  transportation, 
etc.)  necessarily  makes  a  man  equally 
competent  as  an  economic  thinker.  This 
is  as  invalid  as  to  argue  that  for  the 
same  reasons  he  must  be  a  competent 
physicist,  geologist  or  astronomer.  Un¬ 
der  this  assumption  we  rely  too  heavily 
on  incompetent  persons  for  leadership 
in  political,  social,  and  economic  mat¬ 
ters. 

How  many  persons,  for  instance, 
can,  with  sound  logic  and  j^iersuasive- 
ness,  expose  the  fallacies  and  reveal  the 
truth  of  “social  security,”  “full  employ¬ 
ment.”  “wages  based  on  an  employer’s 
ability  to  pay,”  minimum  wage  laws, 
subsid  ies.  fiat  money,  fair  trade  laws, 
trade  barriers,  etc.?  \  erv  few  ! 

One  reason  for  the  growth  of  col¬ 
lectivism  is  the  tendency  of  its  oppon¬ 
ents  to  misdirect  their  efforts  in  com¬ 
bating  it.  They  resort  to  name  calling 
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and  denunciations,  to  disparagement  of 
|)ersons  and  of  political  parties.  Instead 
of  clarifying  ideas,  developing  under¬ 
standing  and  creating  conviction  on 
behalf  of  voluntarism,  they  impugn  the 
motives  or  morals  of  their  piditical  op¬ 
ponents.  Obser\ing  the  success  (»f  the 
collectivists,  they  ape  their  methods. 
This  is  because  they  fail  to  see  that  the 
simple  technique  required  for  spread¬ 
ing  false  ideas  and  issuing  irrespon- 
■^ible  statements  is  entirelv  inadequate 
for  the  development  and  presimtation 
of  truth.  Methods  useful  in  |)romoting 
dissention  and  class  hatred  are  worse 
than  useless  for  furthering  understand¬ 
ing  and  cooperation. 

The  problem  of  attaining  economic 
liberty  in  America  is  vastly  more  com¬ 
plex  and  more  difficult  than  building 
a  new  automobile.  And.  if  jirogress  is 
to  be  made  toward  solving  this  prob¬ 
lem — the  most  urgent  and  vital  one 
facing  this  nation  today — then  steps 
commensurate  with  its  magnitude  had 
best  be  taken  before  the  hour  grows 
anv  later. 


A  new  generation,  one  which  has 
never  experienced  economic  libertv.  is 
taking  over.  \  oung  men  w  ho  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  being  regimented 
and  restricted  are  coming  into  positions 
of  responsibility  in  business.  The  job 
"of  economic  education  must  be  under¬ 
taken  now  while  those  who  appreciate 
the  value  of  liberty  are  still  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  support  it. 
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Dr.  Frederic  P.  Woellner 
urges  return  to  simple  thinking 

It  we  cut  out  the  nonsense  and  get 
busy  and  produce,  America  is  in 
for  the  biggest  prosperity  era  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Dr.  Frederic  P.  Woell¬ 
ner,  professor  of  education.  UCLA, 
prophesied  in  his  Thursday  luncheon 
talk.  The  liiiyers'  Market. 

Woellner.  who  hopes  somedav  some¬ 
one  will  write  a  ])rimer  of  capitalism, 
reduces  man’s  needs  to  sinqile  terms: 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  some  mode  of 
transportation.  To  get  these  things,  he 
said,  man  must  work. 

The  pendulum  swings  but  adjusts  it¬ 
self,  Woellner  reminded.  Anv  move¬ 
ment  upsets  things  for  a  time  but  over 
the  long  pull,  nature’s  laws  start  ojier- 
ating.  The  forces  at  work  might  be 
compared  to  a  river  that  runs  under¬ 
ground  for  a  time  but  still  moves  to 
accomplish  its  purpose  -hidden  from 
some  but  visible  to  those  with  vision. 

The  princijile,  according  to  Woell¬ 
ner.  is  first  to  produce,  then  to  save  a 
slice  against  want  (The  saved  slice  was 
the  beginning  of  capitalism.  Woellner 
declared  I.  There  is  no  saturation  point 
because,  for  every  want  satisfied,  six 
more  develop.  In  dealing  with  surplus, 
one  may:  waste  it.  give  it  away,  let 
others  take  it  by  conquest  or  black¬ 
mail.  barter  it.  merchandise  it. 

After  man  has  produced  all  he  can. 
he  must  live  w  ithin  his  budget.  oell- 
ner  warned.  And  if  he  produces  more 
than  he  processes,  he  gets  into  trouble. 
That  is  nature's  law.  Woellner  said, 
and  he  who  runs  interference  for  the 
man  who  ignores  that  law.  absorbs  the 
shock  nature  intended  for  the  derelict. 

Capitalism  has  doubled  the  standard 
of  living  every  20  years,  he  pointed 
out.  and  it  will  do  even  better,  if  we 
stop  interfering  with  the  machiner\. 

In  the  primer  Woellner  would  like 
to  see  written,  there  would  be  no  big 
words,  no  slogans,  such  as  “hold  the 
line.”  no  “over-all  planning."'  "Ihink 
things,  not  words,  he  urged.  “Too 
many  men  are  wasting  their  substance 
in  a  riot  of  thought  detached  from  this 
world,  feet's  get  back  on  the  highway 
of  simple-  thinking.” 


I 
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CVP  and  the  Farmer 

J.  J.  Deuel 

Director,  Utility  Department, 

California  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

WE  hope  that  Congress  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
with  all  the  money  necessary  to  finish 
all  of  the  irrigation  and  hydroelectric 
production  features  of  the  Central  Val¬ 
ley  project  as  heretofore  authorized 
as  rapidly  as  the  money  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  used,  and  that  all  requests 
for  funds  for  the  construction  of  trans¬ 
mission  lines  and  steam  plants  be  re¬ 
jected  as  the  only  means  whereby  Cali¬ 
fornia  farmers  can  secure  the  greatest 
beneficial  results  from  this  project. 

We  realize  that  many  people  will 
disagree  with  this  recommendation  as 
a  result  of  having  been  subjected  to 
continuous  propaganda  which  prom¬ 
ises  both  cheap  power  and  cheap 
water  from  this  project.  This  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  facts  entitles  them 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  benefited 
by  the  plan  which  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  been 
vigorously  promoting  throughout  the 
entire  project  area,  more  particularly 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  neces¬ 
sary  facts  have  not  been  present  to 
substantiate  the  claims. 

California  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
for  the  past  25  years  has  made  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  complete  study  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  power  situation  in  this  state.  We 
are  fullv  informed  on  the  subject,  and 
are  exceedingly  distressed  that  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  a  portion  of  the 
press,  without  the  support  of  necessary 
facts,  will  make  such  misleading  state¬ 
ments  as  we  are  confronted  with. 

Our  main  reason  for  opposition  to 
appropriations  for  transmission  lines 
and  steam  plant  construction  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  bureau  can  get 
more  monev  for  the  power  delivered 
at  the  dam  than  at  any  other  point, 
therehv  permitting  power  to  make  a 
greater  contribution  in  aid  of  irriga¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  expensive  project  and 


without  all  the  aid  possible  from  power 
revenue,  water  users  will  never  be  able 
to  stand  the  cost  of  water. 

Water  is  what  a  great  deal  of  the 
agricultural  lands  within  the  project 
must  have  if  they  are  to  be  saved.  So 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  water.  If  the  farmers 
got  their  electric  power  free,  they 
could  not  continue  unless  water  is 
made  available  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
satisfaction  of  this  primary  need  is  our 
first  consideration  and  power  should 
be  made  to  help  bring  it  about.  Farm 
Bureau  is  not  interested  in  whether 
agricultural  power  is  furnished  by  a 
private  company  or  a  public  agency, 
but  it  is  greatly  interested  in  it  being 
secured  under  whatever  conditions  will 
be  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  farmers. 


Atomic  Energy 

Prof.  Luis  W.  Alvarez  says 
it  is  not  a  competitor 

PROF.  LUIS  W.  ALVAREZ,  radia¬ 
tion  laboratory.  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  has  not  figured  much  in  the 
headlines,  but  is  rated  by  those  in  the 
know'  as  one  of  the  prime  contributors 
to  the  atomic  energy  program.  That 
the  Army  must  have  concurred  in  this 
appraisal  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
Alvarez  witnessed  the  Hiroshima  ex¬ 
plosion. 

He  came  before  the  convention  to 
speak  on  The  Future  of  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy,  and  among  other  things  set 
forth  some  essential  facts  concerning 
the  relation  of  atomic  energy  to  cen¬ 
tral  station  electric  power. 

Energy,  he  pointed  out.  doesn’t  sell 
at  a  fixed  price.  Take,  for  example, 
1,000  kwh.  of  energy.  As  coal  it  can 
be  bought  for  18c;  in  other  forms  it 
costs  as  follows:  gasoline  S1.40,  bus¬ 
bar  power  S4,  electric  power  in  the 
home  $30,  TNT  $12.5,  atomic  power 
“some  hundreds  of  dollars,”  flashlight 
batteries  $8,000. 

Even  though 
some  of  these  fig¬ 
ures  may  be  rough, 
they  indicate  on 
the  one  hand  the 
enormous  spread 
of  costs,  and  on  the 
other,  the  fact  that 
atomic  energy  is 
not  cheap  energy 
insofar  as  now  ob¬ 
tained.  Further¬ 
more,  energy  as  it 
now  obtained 
from  coal  for  the 
generation  of  elec¬ 
tric  power’costs 


very  little — something  like  3%  of  the 
delivered  cost.  Since  atomic  energ- 
does  not  appear  to  offer  possibilities 
in  the  electric  power  field  other  than 
that  of  replacing  coal,  it  would  have 
but  a  negligible  effect  on  the  delivered 
cost  of  power,  even  w'ere  it  obtained 
free. 

Free  energy,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
arrives  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  1 
kw.  per  square  yard  of  earth  surface, 
and  in  forms  derived  from  the  atomic 
energy  of  the  sun  is  also  available 
“free”  from  the  wind  and  falling 
water  (not  to  mention  organic 
sources) . 

Alvarez  thinks  atomic  power  may 
first  be  put  to  useful  work  as  a  large 
power  source  in  driving  ships  or  very 
large  airplanes.  Using  it  on  any 
smaller  scale  does  not  appear  feasible 
because  of  the  heavy  shielding  which 
is  required  to  confine  harmful  atomic 
radiations. 

If  cost  is  ignored,  generation  of 
useful  power  would  still  not  be  prac¬ 
ticable  right  now.  Radiation  corrosion 
in  the  piles  which  generate  atomic 
power  increases  enormously  as  tem¬ 
perature  is  raised;  present  equipment 
can  withstand  this  corrosion  only  at 
temperatures  so  low  that  the  result¬ 
ing  thermodynamic  efficiencv  would  be 
very  poor. 

Alvarez’  conclusion:  the  immediate 
potentialities  are  for  doing  a  little 
good  or  disastrous  harm.  Because  the 
immediate  potentialities  for  good  are 
not  great,  let’s  not  turn  away  from 
the  subject,  thus  opening  the  way  for 
disaster. 

Co-ops 

H.  Vernon  Scott  describes 
$12  billion  business 

Not  heard  by  half  enough  people 
was  the  message  given  by  H.  Ver¬ 
non  Scott,  vice-president.  National  Tax 
Equality  Assn.,  Chicago,  at  the  tag  end 
of  a  full  day’s  sessions,  Thursday. 
Crowded  at  the  end,  he  cut  his  talk 
to  a  few  dramatic  punches  at  an  insid¬ 
ious  enemy  of  private  business  in  all 
fields — the  tax-free  cooperative,  which 
has  grown  to  be  a  $12  billion  business 
and  has  invaded  all  fields. 

“I  know  it  sounds  incredible,”  Scott 
said  simply,  “but  factual  research  has 
found  for  us  that  this  vast,  growing 
subsidized  cqmpetition  of  cooperatives, 
mutuals  and  government  corporations 
now  numbers  11,000  producers  of 
goods,  23,000  consumer  cooperatives 
and  12,000  government  corporations 
all  exempt  from  income  tax  and  many 
other  taxes.  The  business  done  last  year 
was  12  billion  and  if  we  include  the 
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mutuals  and  government  corporations 
it  was  $20  billion.” 

Scott  then  listed  quickly  a  sweeping 
variety  of  businesses  in  which  cooper¬ 
atives  manufacture  and  distribute.  He 
then  quoted  Reuther,  the  CIO-UAW 
leader,  who  declared  his  union  would 
start  cooperatives  to  make  prefabri¬ 
cated  houses,  railroad  equipment  and 
electrical  appliances.  Scott  specifically 
mentioned  the  Pacific  Supply  Cooper¬ 
ative  in  Walla  Walla,  which  has  an- 
n(»unced  plans  to  make  and  distribute 
appliances  to  consumer  cooperatives; 
how’  it  has  expanded  five  times  in  the 
last  five  years. 

It  is  only  to  the  tax-free  competition 
that  Scott  objected,  constituting  a  sub¬ 
sidy  that  private  business  was  unable 
to*  compete  against.  The  expansion  of 
cooperatives  was  financed,  he  said,  by 
a  38%  federal  tax  exemption,  free 
credit  from  government  financing 
agencies;  it  is  promoted  and  adver¬ 
tised  through  government  magazines 
and  publicity  releases,  is  exempt  from 
SEC  and  anti-trust  acts.  Cooperatives 
are  permitted  to  violate  price  ceilings 
and  other  regulations  put  on  private 
business  by  the  government. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  cooperatives 
that  their  profit  is  not  profit  but  a 
dividend  only  and  thus  not  taxable, 
but  private  dividends  as  well  as  profits 
are  subject  to  tax.  The  supporters  of 
cooperatives  give  a  connotation  of 
goodness  to  their  business  and  imply 
that  profit  is  evil,  yet  the  cooperative, 
said  Scott,  is  in  business  the  same  as 
anyone  else.  They  have  prominent  lead¬ 
ership,  they  are  dynamic.  There  is  a 
basic  conflict  going  on  and.  although 
many  farmers  are  not  for  these  coop¬ 
eratives,  thev  will  not  publicly  op¬ 
pose  them. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  that  business  it¬ 
self  has  helped  them,”  Scott  said,  and 
told  of  support  given  rural  cooper¬ 
atives  when  city  business  firms  did  not 
want  to  take  the  trouble  to  serve  rural 
areas  and  now  the  cooperative  oil  com¬ 
panies  and  dairies  have  the  private 
companies  completely  at  their  mercy. 

The  Tax  Equality  Assn.,  Scott  de¬ 
clared,  had  one  job  only.  It  was  not 
fighting  the  right  of  cooperatives  to 
engage  in  business  but  only  the  subsi¬ 
dies  they  were  receiving  from  govern¬ 
ment.  'fwo  years  ago  Congress  called 
for  reports  on  the  amount  of  business 
done  by  cooperatives,  'fhe  supporters 
of  co-ops  have  drawn  “red  herrings” 
across  the  path  of  this  investigation 
and  threaten  price  wars.  Business  must 
accept  the  challenge  and  seek  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  American  farmer. 

Since  treasury  experts  have  said  that 
they  do  not  expect  to  see  the  dav  when 
income  tax  will  be  less  than  SO'^c  of 
income  it  is  vital  that  this  burden  be 
shared  by  these  cooperative  businesses 
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too.  they  are  a 
form  of  collectiv¬ 
ism.  If  they  take 
over  the  entire 
manfacture  and 
distribution  of  the 
country,  as  they 
well  might,  the  GI 
can  never  start  his 
own  business.  All 
he  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  is  to  be  a 
hired  man. 

It  is  a  grave 
question  how  much 
dilution  business 
can  stand  and  keep 
going.  Business  men  are  beginning  to 
be  aw’are  of  the  danger  and  are  willing 
to  stand  and  be  counted.  The  public 
utility  companies  know  that  the  PUD’s 
and  REA’s  are  not  limited  in  their 
scope.  All  must  work  to  fight  this  move¬ 
ment,  carrying  the  fight  to  the  people. 
This  has  brought  a  new  unity  of  busi¬ 
ness  people  and  Scott  invited  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  join  in  the  fight  so  that  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  would  not  be  lest  by 
default. 
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ices.  Every  area  of  contact  must  be 
covered,  since  no  good  can  come  to  an 
organization  from  getting  community 
and  customer  approval,  if  it  has  not 
the  approval  of  its  employees  and 
stockholders;  where  trade  relations  are 
inept,  the  entire  industry  may  suffer. 

Meredith  recommends  a  specific  pro¬ 
gram  for  each  area  and  suggests  a 
three-step  approach:  1.  Detennination 
(•f  public  opinion  through  a  scientific 
poll  by  an  impartial  source.  2.  For¬ 
mation  of  a  policy  which  will  lead  tt> 
doing  more  of  the  things  people  like 
and  to  stopping  the  things  they  don’t 
like.  3.  Communication.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  that  cannot  reduce  its  public  re¬ 
lations  policies  to  writing,  has  no  poli¬ 
cies,  according  to  Meredith.  Simple, 
understandable  language  should  be 
used,  he  emphasized,  and  techniques 
should  be  those  of  merchandising 
rather  than  of  the  economic  thesis. 

The  first  rule  for  getting  along  well 
with  people  is  to  respect  the  other 
man’s  idea  of  his  personal  importance 
and  dignity,  even  at  the  expense  of 
one’s  own  ego,  Meredith  reminded.  To 
help  the  other  fellow  without  obligating 
him,  always  to  let  him  feel  superior  to- 
you  or  that  he  is  helping  you,  are  musts 
in  good  relations.  Motive,  of  course, 
must  be  right,  and  the  other  fellow  has 
to  feel  that  it  is  right. 

No  organization  can  hurdle  its  own 
employee  group,  in  Meredith’s  opinion. 
Since  what  employees  say  is  more  im¬ 
portant  in  molding  public  opinion  than 
advertising  or  publicity,  employees  are 
the  most  important  people  to  get  along 
with,  he  believes. 

Stockholders  aren't  getting  a  good 
public  relations  deal,  according  to 
Meredith,  because  thev  aren't  getting 
enough  communications  they  can  un¬ 
derstand.  “Let’s  stop  talking  about  net 
revenue  before  taxes  because  there  isn't 
any  such  thing  and  let’s  express  income 
in  terms  stockholders  and  emplo\ees 
can  understand  percentage  of  sales 
dollar.”  To  talk  in  large  sums  of  mone\ 
may  make  the  business  man  feel  suc¬ 
cessful.  he  declared,  but  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  American  enterprise  svstem 


George  F.  Meredith  thinks 
public  relations  begin  at  home 

Things  are  done  by  people  and,  in 
dealing  with  a  group,  one  must 
know  how  an  action  is  going  to  affect 
individuals,  according  to  George  F. 
Meredith,  president,  American  Public 
Relations  Assn.#  New  York.  The  crises 
that  arise  at  the  dinner  table  are  the 
same  as  those  leading  to  war,  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  and  therefore  public  relations 
should  begin  at  home,  spread  to  the 
office  and  from  there  to  one’s  ow’n  in¬ 
dustry  and  government  and  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  governments. 

Meredith  defines  public  relations  as 
everything  involved  in  acquiring  and 
maintaining  public  approval  and  sup¬ 
port  of  an  organization  and  its  serv- 
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that  he  talk  in  terms  of  4,  5  or  6  cents 
on  the  dollar.  He  is  talking  to  a  public 
that,  according  to  polls,  thinks  10%  is 
a  fair  profit;  at  least  30%  the  actual 
profit  of  business. 

The  time  is  short  in  which  to  learn 
to  get  along  with  people,  Meredith 
warned  in  conclusion.  “If  we  fail  to 
learn,  other  bombs  will  fall  and  not  all 
of  them  on  Hiroshima.” 

Business 

Development 

STARTING  on  wiring,  the  pipeline 
for  all  electrical  service,  swinging 
into  the  home  laundry  and  then  the 
entire  appliance  gamut  for  its  morning 
session,  and  then  into  welding,  indus¬ 
trial  potentials,  electricity  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  sales  potentials  and  winding  up 
w’ith  the  pioneer  of  them  all.  lighting, 
the  Business  Development  Section 
spent  a  busy  day,  Wednesday,  in  its 
own  pocket  convention-wdthin-a-con- 
vention.  From  the  nation’s  big  manu¬ 
facturers  came  some  of  the  top  execu¬ 
tives  to  put  on  the  presentations.  For 
the  business  developers  like  their 
mental  fare  dramatized.  They  were  not 
disappointed..  Scenery,  props,  movies, 
slides,  charts  and  showcards  were 
sprung  as  profusely  as  in  the  old  days. 

Henry  C.  Rice,  Southern  California 
Edison  Co.,  section  chairman,  with 
good  showmanship,  quickly  introduced 
his  ringmaster  for  the  business  circus. 
M.  G.  Sues.  Sues-Young  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Sues  cracked  no  whip  but  did 
make  cracks  about  the  weather  and 
brought  on  that  all-weather  topic,  wir¬ 
ing,  presented  with  new  public  appeals 
by  Elbert  Kramer,  Better  Homes  de¬ 
partment.  W'estinghouse  Electric  Corp., 
Los  Angeles. 

A  new  means  of  glamorizing  wiring 
and  interesting  the  public  in  it  was 
unveiled  by  Kramer  after  he  had  re¬ 
viewed  previous  steps  made  by  his 
company  to  arouse  the  public  to  the 
necessity  for  more  adequacy.  It  was 
a  series  of  four  large  diagrams  in  color 
showing  the  electrical  appliances  that 
can  l)e  sold  to  the  four  degrees  of 
home,  “thrift,  budget,  ideal  and  de¬ 
luxe.”  Each  had  the  basic  appliances, 
range,  refrigerator,  water  heater, 
clothes  washer  and  ironer,  and  light¬ 
ing.  The  refinements  and  added  ap¬ 
pliances  in  each  degree  represented, 
he  pointed  out.  more  automatic  fea¬ 
tures. 

Each  chart  also  indicated  the  cir¬ 
cuits  of  wiring  and  the  load  centers 
needed  to  supply  the  appliances  pic¬ 
tured.  Miniature  models  of  the  basic 
appliances  can  also  l)e  used  with  the 
charts,  he  illustrated. 


Kramer  prefaced  the  showing  of 
these  charts  with  a  mention  of  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  electricity  in  the  home 
despite  the  cessation  of  production  of 
appliances  during  the  war  years.  The 
annual  domestic  use  has  increased 
18.4%  from  1942-1945,  compared  to 
15.6%  increase  between  1938-1941. 
This,  he  said,  indicates  a  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  trend.  It  portrays  a  pattern  of 
electrical  living  in  the  future.  An  inter¬ 
esting  point  he  made  was  that  modest- 
income  families  often  are  more  elec¬ 
trically  minded  than  those  of  higher 
family  income.  They  will  more  often 
install  a  more  completely  electrified 
home.  The  approach  in  designing  the 
charts  for  public  showings,  therefore, 
was  that  of  showing  the  fulfillment  of 
basic  home  needs  through  electric 
appliances,  lighting  and  wiring.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  made  on  satisfying  the 
needs  for  food  preservation  and  prepa¬ 
ration,  for  cleanliness,  and  for  see- 
ability. 

Edwina  Nolan,  director  of  Bendix 
Home  Laundry  Institute,  followed 
easily  with  her  recommendation  that 
the  home  laundry  be  lifted  out  of  the 
shadows,  the  basement  or  the  dingy 
surroundings  it  may  often  be  found 
in  now,  and  made  an  attractive,  effi¬ 
cient  utility  room  for  clothes  washing, 
drying,  ironing,  sewing.  It  can  be  at¬ 
tractively  combined  in  the  kitchen,  or 
even  made  an  upstairs  utility  room. 
The  now  automatic  washer,  dryer  and 
more  conveniently  operated  ironers 
need  no  longer  be  hidden  from  sight. 
They  can  be  used  more  conveniently 
every  day  rather  than  once  a  yveek. 

Women  are  more  laundry  conscious 
now,  surveys  showed,  and  68%  do 
their  own  washing.  Of  these  44%  pre¬ 
fer  an  automatic  washer.  The  dryer,  a 
new  product,  without  a  trade-in  prob¬ 
lem  and  carrying  both  a  good  margin 
and  a  good  load,  should  have  genuine 
sales  appeal  as  well  as  profit  appeal. 
The  close  link  between  the  home  laun¬ 
dry  and  the  water  heater,  she  also 
spoke  of  and  totaled  up  the  value  of 
the  complete  home  laundry  to  the  util¬ 
ity  as  si. 60  for  the  washer,  $2  for  ex- 
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tra  lighting,  S6  for  hot  water,  $6  tor 
the  ironer,  SH  for  the  dryer,  for  a 
total  of  S26.60  a  year,  at  a  3-cent  rate. 

That  the  warehouses  would  soon  be 
bulging  with  appliances  to  sell  and 
that  dealers,  distributors  and  utilities 
must  start  right  away  to  “sell,  sell, 
sell,”  was  the  message  that  hard-hit¬ 
ting  A.  M.  Sweeney,  manager  of  sales 
and  major  appliances.  General  Electric 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  brought  back  to  the 
territory  in  yvhich  he  was  once  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Lamp  Works,  at 
Oakland.  Syveeney  declared  that  the 
same  drive  that  had  enabled  American 
manufacturers  to  swing  quickly  into 
unprecedented  war  production  was 
quickly  overcoming  the  obstacles  to  re¬ 
conversion  occasioned  by  strikes  and 
materials  shortages.  Production* of 
many  items  already  has  reached  and 
is  exceeding  the  1939-41  levels.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  estimates  for  tbe 
entire  industry,  he  said,  the  production 
in  1947  for  sale  will  reach  the  percent¬ 
ages  and  numbers  of  units  in  the  fol- 


lowing  table  and  in  about 
listed: 

the  order 

Out  the  Windows  They  Will  Come! 

%  Increase  in 

Units,  1941 

1 947  Volume 

In  This  Order 

over  1935 

In  Units? 

Lamps  (incandescent)  80 

2,397,843,000 

Heatinq  Pads 

.  132 

2,593,000 

Radiant  Heaters 

.  .  65 

93 1 ,000 

Clocks  . 

.  .  134 

12,636,000 

Irons  . 

...  50 

8,378,000 

Cleaners  . 

...  ■'9 

3,676,000 

Fans  . 

...  48 

3,188,000 

Radios  . 

...  127 

3 1 ,099,000 

Coffee  Makers 

. .  .  1025 

14,929,000 

Toasters  . 

40 

3,697,000 

Roasters . 

...  I«0 

841,000 

Blankets  . 

450,000 

Percolators  .... 

...  88  • 

1,155,000 

Mixers  . 

...  '4 

58 1 ,000 

Waffle  Irons  .  .  . 

1 

785,000 

Sandwich  Toasters  98 

1,721,000 

Freezers  . 

500,000 

Washers  . 

. . . .  54 

2,914,000 

Refrigerators  .  .  . 

. .  .  123 

7,805,000 

Oil  Burners  .  .  . 

95 

627,000 

Disposalls  . 

300,000 

Ironers  . 

.  .  .  81 

470,000 

Laundry  Dryers  . 

1  10,000 

Water  Heaters 

...  193 

601,000 

Dishwashers  . 

320,000 

Ranges  . 

. . . .  239 

2,468,000 

Precipitron  . 

? 

Heat  Pump . 

? 

Total  U.S.A. 

$4,1  15,898,000 

in  1947? 

PCEA's  share  U80, 000,000 


.1.  S.  C.  Ross.  PG  and  E.  presided 
over  the  afternoon  session  which  start¬ 
ed  with  a  technicolor  short  movie.  This 
Is  Resistance  JV elding,  combining  pho¬ 
tography  and  cartoon  technique.  It 
provided  an  easily-understood  and  non¬ 
technical  description  of  the  processes 
and  uses  of  resistance  welding.  K.  M. 
Ryals.  president  of  PCEA.  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  film,  folloyved  yvith  a  dis- 
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cussion  of  several  new  welding  ma- 
ehines  now  in  manufacture. 

To  acquaint  members  and  guests  of 
PCEA  with  the  promotional  activities 
that  are  underway  to  develop  new  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  Western  states,  the  sec¬ 
tion  held  a  symposium,  The  West's 
New  Industrial  Horizons,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  B.  W.  Reynolds,  G-E 
Supply  Co.,  vice-chairman  of  the  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  effective  work  of  local  and  re¬ 
gional  chambers  of  commerce  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  James  F.  Bone,  manager  of 
industrial  development  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  more  money  is  being  spent 
now  than  ever  before  to  entice  industry 
to  new  localities,  hut  that  the  West  was 
fortunate  that  the  work  here  was  being 
done  to  promote  industrial  growth 
rather  than  to  fill  up  deserted  factories 
to  maintain  a  previous  industrial  level 
— which  is  the  sad  case  in  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  nation. 

Bone  emphasized  that  the  Western 
states  must  recognize  several  problems 
which  confront  this  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  encouragement  of  new  in¬ 
dustries:  1.  A  new  freight  policy  on 
steel — a  “Western  price”  that  will  per¬ 
mit  fabricators  of  steel  products  a 
chance  to  compete  in  the  market  with¬ 
out  the  burden  of  excessive  and  exor¬ 
bitant  charges  on  the  steel,  2.  A  change 
and  equalization  on  freight  rates  which 
now  favor  the  West-hound  shipfier.  3. 
The  need  for  both  basic  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  industries,  particularly  in  such 
fields  as  textile,  glass,  brass,  plastic, 
etc.,  to  prevent  crosshauling.  4.  The 
psychological  jirohlem — that  of  West¬ 
ern  sales  people  thinking  only  of  the 
West,  whereas  they  must  begin  to  think 
of  markets  throughout  the  intermoun¬ 
tain  states,  the  plains  and  Texas.  6. 
Minor  problems,  some  local,  such  as 
“smog,”  local  and  suburban  arterial 
traffic,  etc. 

Representing  another  industry  which 


has  business  reasons  for  promoting 
the  growth  and  relocation  of  industry 
in  the  West,  was  Joseph  Ostle,  in 
charge  of  the  industrial  development 
program  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way.  He  described  the  extensive  serv¬ 
ices  offered  by  his  company  to  any 
industry  desirous  of  locating  in  the 
area  served  by  the  SP,  pointing  out 
that  there  has  been  an  average  of  one 
new  industry  each  day  for  fifteen  vears 
relocated  or  established  along  the  com¬ 
pany’s  lines. 

Industry’s  effort  to  decentralize,  said 
Ostle,  has  been  made  possible  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  developments  in  electric 
})ower  distribution,  and  transportation, 
both  of  goods  and  workers.  Industrv 
is  making  this  effort  to  locate  in  small 
communities  away  from  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  because  it  wants  good  sur¬ 
roundings  and  a'  pleasant  environment 
for  its  workers. 

Representing  the  electric  utilities  at 
the  symposium,  and  outlining  their 
activities  and  interest  in  securing  new 
manufacturing  concerns  as  load  build¬ 
ers,  was  Donald  V.  Douh,  industrial 
developjnent  engineer  for  the  Pacific 
Cas  and  Electric  Co.  He  emphasized 
that  industrial  power  load  accounted 
for  about  50%  of  the  utility’s  sales 
revenue  and  thus  warranted  the  effort 
to  foster  new’  industries  and  the  relo¬ 
cation  of  others  along  the  company’s 
power  lines. 

PC  and  FJ.  said  Douh,  created  a  “site 
survey  service”  ready  to  work  closely 
with  individual  companies.  National 
magazine  advertising,  featuring  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  locating  in  the  West,  was 
used.  Although  not  designed  to  bring 
immediate  results,  he  said,  it  did  bring 
many  inquiries. 

Although  the  agricultural  regions  of 
the  West  are  already  the  most  highly 
electrified  in  the  world,  further  devel¬ 
opment  and  more  uses  for  electricitv 
on  the  California  farm  will  come  in  the 
near  future,  PCEA  members  heard 
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from  A.  J.  McEadden,  president.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  California. 

They  were  reminded  that  the  use  of 
electricity  for  irrigation — the  major 
factor  in  bringing  electricity  to  the 
California  farm — would  continue  to  be 
the  top  load  builder. 

For  the  future,  however,  he  saw  a 
great  development  in  the  fast  freezing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables — with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  farmer  freezing  his  own  produce 
while  it  was  still  fresh  and  then  ship¬ 
ping  it  to  the  commercial  distributors 
of  frozen  foods.  More  and  more  frozen 
food  lockers  will  he  built  in  central 
agricultural  communities,  providing 
the  farmer  with  facilities  to  store  pro¬ 
duce  for  his  own  use,  and  many  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  installing  their  own  frozen 
food  storage  cabinets.  This  develop¬ 
ment  will  increase  the  load  for  the 
|)ower  companies  at  the  same  time  that 
it  creates  new  markets  for  the  electrical 
manufacturers, 

McEadden  saw’  a  continuing  increase 
in  the  use  of  electric  power  on  the 
California  farm,  citing  the  possibility 
of  electric  tractors.  The  batteries  for 
these  tractors  could  he  recharged  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  during  the  off-peak  on 
the  power  lines. 

The  precooling  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  before  shipment  to  market  is  a 
use  of  electricity  which  is  gaining  rap- 
idlv,  he  said.  Starting  in  the  larger 
packing  houses,  this  use  is  now’  spread¬ 
ing  to  the  producing  farms. 

Speaking  as  a  producing  farmer,  Mc- 
Fadden  offered  suggestions  to  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  represented  by  PCEA. 
He  believed  that  the  electric  utilities 
and  the  appliance  dealers  and  whole¬ 
salers  should  make  available  large  dis¬ 
plays  of  home  appliances  and  farm 
electrical  equipment  where  the  farmer 
can  go  and  see  them. 

().  R.  Doerr.  general  sales  manager, 
P(J  and  E.  presented  the  illustrated 
talk  on  the  West’s  sales  potentials 
which  was  reported  in  full.  p.  72-3, 
Mav  Electrical  W’est. 

The  need  for  an  intelligent  approach 
to  the  lighting  of  retail  stores  was 
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outlined  hy  Harold  Green,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  department.  General  Electric 
Lamp  Department,  Cleveland. 

Green  pointed  out  the  need  for  in¬ 
tensive  selling  of  ell-engineered  store 
lighting,  with  emphasis  on  educating 
the  retailer  on  the  advantages  of  good 
lighting.  He  believed  that  the  average 
store  lighting  job  should  cost  about 
SI. 500  instead  of  the  $500  average  of 
today.  To  do  that,  he  said,  lighting 
salesmen  must  show  the  retailer  how' 
light  can  be  made  to  sell  goods.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  necessary  in  selling 
lighting  installations  to  the  small  retail 
store,  those  that  comprise  75 of  all 
stores  today. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  story  can 
be  told  to  the  retailer.  Green  presented 
General  Electric’s  technicolor  sound 
movie  featuring  Seymour  which  told  in 
story  and  pictures  how  and  why  “see¬ 
ing  is  the  biggest  thing  in  selling”  and 
that  “lighting  is  the  biggest  thing  in 
seeing.” 

Thus  the  sales  convention  within  the 
all-industry  convention  closed  a  long, 
intensive  day  of  hard-headed  planning. 

Operating  ■ 
Economics 

Getting  under  way  at  10  a.m. 

sharp,  the  Operating  Economics 
Section  simultaneously  carried  on 
three  group  meetings  (accident  preven¬ 
tion.  transportation,  and  steam)  and 
one  general  meeting  guided  by  Section 
Chairman  C.  E.  Baugh.  PG  and  E. 

Rotating  voltage  regulators  formed 
the  general  subject  for  a  three-man 
presentation  which  launched  the  gen¬ 
eral  program.  W.  S.  Moody,  G-E.  Los 
Angeles,  opened  the  presentation  with 
a  quick  but  detailed  description  of  the 
-Amplidyne.*  The  Amplidvne  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  d-c  generator  with  the  arma¬ 
ture  shorted  and  with  a  second  pair  of 
brushes  displaced  90°  from  the  shorted 
pair.  This  results  in  an  interaction  of 
fluxes  which  makes  it  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  amplifications  on  the  order  of 

50,000  to  1. 

In  practice,  the  Amplidyne  controls 
the  field  of  the  unit  being  governed. 
The  voltage  output  of  the  governed 
unit  is  in  turn  used  to  alter  the  con¬ 
trol  field  of  the  Amplidyne.  Amplifi¬ 
cation  is  furthered  by  providing  the 
Amplidyne  with  a  reference  field  wdth 
regard  to  which  the  control  field  varies 
and  by  feeding  the  control  field 
through  a  saturable  reactor. 

E.  W.  Morris.  Westinghouse,  Los 
Angeles,  followed  up  with  a  descrip- 

•  “The  Amplidyne”.  by  John  R.  Williams.  Elee- 
triral  Enpinrrring,  May  1946.  p.  208. 


tion  of  Rototrol.  This  is  the  same  sort 
of  device  in  that  it  makes  use  of  a 
rotating  machine,  but  it  is  different  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  field  windings 
are  opposed  so  as  to  achieve  amplifi¬ 
cation.  With  a  successful  background 
of  several  years  standing  as  a  motor 
speed  control  device,  it  is  now  being 
applied  to  central  station  machinery. 
Westinghouse  has  under  construction 
for  Southern  California  Edison  a  60,- 
000-kva.,  3,600-r.p.ni.  machine  utiliz¬ 
ing  Rototrol  as  an  exciter. 

The  speakers  felt  this  indicates  the 
arrival  of  regulation  for  large  ma¬ 
chines  without  the  necessity  for  either 
eleetronic  or  tap-changing  auxiliaries. 

J.  H.  Vivian.  So.  Cal.  Edison,  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  performance  of  Amplidyne 
regulation  on  a  50.000-kva.  svnchro- 
nous  condenser  at  Laguna  Bell.  This 
was  installed  in  bread-board  stvle  Nov. 
4,  1945,  and  has  been  under  close  ob¬ 
servation  since.  He  stressed  the  faet 
that  from  the  outset  the  operators  have 
liked  it.  Practically  straight-line  volt¬ 
age  control  has  been  achieved.  No 
maintenance  has  been  necessarv,  ex¬ 
cept  taking  care  of  normal  brush 
wear  on  the  d-c  machine.  All  sorts  of 
test  conditions  have  been  imposed 
without  upsetting  the  Amplidvne  per¬ 
formance.  In  one  ease  30.000-kva. 
were  shifted  as  fast  as  rheostats  could 
be  turned,  yet  response  was  so  good 
that  voltage  swung  only  200  volts  on 
66-kv. 

Vivian  pointed  out  that  these  rotat¬ 
ing  controllers  are  electrically  rather 
than  mechanicallv  responsive,  thus 
meeting  the  condition  which  operat¬ 
ing  men  have  long  felt  to  be  the 
answer.  Several  machines  now  on 
order  for  the  southern  California  area 
are  equipped  with  one  of  these  types 
of  control. 

E.  W.  Williams.  Kyle  Corp..  pre¬ 
sented  an  over-all  summary  of  protec¬ 
tive  methods  for  rural  lines.  He  sees 
multiple  reclosing  breakers,  with  the 
first  two  (or  sol  reclosures  occurring 
along  one  time-current  curve  and  sub¬ 
sequent  reclosures  prior  to  lockout 
along  another  curve  as  offering  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  fuse  coordination  problem. 
He  indicated  how  a  wide  choice  of 
fuses  with  characteristics  lying  be¬ 
tween  two  such  curves  may  be  utilized 
in  conjunction  with  such  a  breaker  to 
build  up  a  coordinated  system. 

Jordan  Lummis.  So.  Cal.  Edison, 
presented  his  talk  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  an  excellent  colored  movie 
showing  construction  of  Edison’s  third 
Boulder  transmission  line.  Of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  were  methods  of  placing 
tower  footings**,  methods  of  erecting 
tow’ers. 

Another  team  presentation  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  supervisory'  and 

*♦  “Poured  Concrete  Tower  Footingrs”,  Elec- 
TRiCAi,  West.  April  1946.  p.  86. 


automatic  control,  speakers  being  F.  I. 
Lawson,  PG  and  E,  A.  A.  Straub,  Fo. 

Cal.  Edison,  and  J.  F.  Sinnott.  San 
Diego  G  &  E. 

Lawson  outlined  what  can  be  done 
with  non-attended  operation,  point'd 
to  some  of  the  limitations.  Having  de-  I 
cided  on  non-attended  operation,  the 
engineer  faces  the  decision  as  to 
yvhether  it  shall  be  supervisory  or  auto¬ 
matic.  Lawson  suggested  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  using  supervisory  to  set  up  a 
station  for  operation  on  a  selected 
automatic  program;  such  a  procedure 
appears  not  to  have  been.employed  t<» 
date. 

So.  Cal.  Edison  is  ready  to  install, 
upon  receipt  of  equipment,  a  super¬ 
visory  system  covering  several  stations 
in  the  southern  San  Joaquin.  Straiih 
outlined  this  program  and  reported 
that  another  one  is  in  the  planniii" 
phase,  one  by  which  35  stations  south  t 
of  the  Tehachipi’s  involving  6.50.0(10  I 
kw.  will  be  brought  under  supervisf»r\  f 
operation  from  16  dispatch  points.  | 

Edison’s  principal  difficulties  since  I 
1927,  w'hen  first  supervisory  yvas  used.  | 
have  been  connected  with  communica¬ 
tions.  Present  standard  is  open  yvire. 
W'ith  which  some  trouble  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced,  particularly  from  fog.  Open 
wire  (yvitb  audio-frequency  signal  i 
was  nevertheless  selected  for  the  San 
Joaquin  installations. 

Edison  favors  supervisory  over  auto¬ 
matic  control,  particularly  yvhere  more 
than  one  transmission  circuit  is  in¬ 
volved;  Edison’s  applications  at  pres¬ 
ent  do  not  extend  to  lines  above  66  k\. 

PG  and  E.  on  the  other  hand,  has  16(1- 
kv.  applications. 

Sinnott  reported  on  San  Dieg«)  ex¬ 
perience,  which  involves  stations  y\itli- 
in  a  6-mi.  radius  of  the  control  point. 
Over  these  short  distances  cable  has 
proved  satisfactory  as  a  control  chan¬ 
nel.  Leased  telephone  circuits  operat¬ 
ing  on  d-c  impulse  have  not  proved 
100(^  satisfactory,  as  telephone  com¬ 
pany  cable  testers  have  on  occasi<»n 
tripped  out  breakers  bv  putting  test 
terminals  across  the  pairs. 

Lawson  made  the  pertinent  observa¬ 
tion  that  non-attended  stations  need 
not  supplant  manpower,  but  on  the 
contrary  can  relieve  men  from  monot¬ 
onous  jobs  for  more  constructive  and 
satisfying  work. 

C.  T.  Malloy,  So.  Cal.  Edison,  re¬ 
ported  on  activities  of  the  PCEA  com¬ 
munications  committee,  particularly  in 
its  representation  on  the  national 
group  assembled  with  the  blessing  of 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  make  recommendations  as  to  reallo¬ 
cation  of  radio  frequencies.  Progress 
to  date:  nil. 

Difficulties  arise  from  the  fact  that 
among  those  interested  in  frequency’ 
bands  for  emersency  use  are:  fleet 
operators  (including  police),  fire,  for- 
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est  fire  and  conservation,  power  utili¬ 
ties  (including  water,  gas.  steam  and 
[recently]  the  petroleum  industry). 
pul)lic  transit,  highway,  and  railroads. 

In  addition,  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  is 
in  the  field  with  its  services  and  has 
some  convincing  arguments  as  to  the 
over-all  simplicity  of  funneling  many 
of  the  foregoing  through  a  common- 
carrier  system  operated  hy  Bell. 

Malloy  thinks  the  petroleum  indus¬ 
try  should  be  divorced  from  the  utili¬ 
ties  because  their  interests  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  trying  to  include  petroleum 
merely  complicates  the  rules  which 
fTX  might  l)e  expected  to  ado|)t.  On 
the  other  hand  he  feels  that  electric, 
gas  and  similar  utilities  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  and  similar  problems  as 
far  as  operational  use  of  radio  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  that  the  PCEA  might 
sj)eak  with  more  authority  if  it  could 
represent  a  united  front  of  such 
groups,  organized  on  a  local  basis. 

The  case  for  standardization  of  parts 
for  street-lighting  units  was  well 
argued  In  T.  A.  Bettersworth.  PG  and 
E.  The  general  problem  is  to  reduce 
costs  i?icident  to  inventories  and  ware¬ 
housing  which  are  disproportionately 
high  because  so  many  parts  must  be 
stocked.  Since  most  parts  are  not  in¬ 
terchangeable.  the  only  alternate 
method  of  reduction  quantity  on  hand 
is  to  adopt  the  product  of  a  single 
manufacturer,  thus  losing  flexibility 
and.  in  the  present  market,  increasing 
the  risk  of  non-availability. 

Bettersyvorth  pointed  out  that  if  the 
products  of  four  manufacturers  were 
to  be  used  noyv.  it  yvould  be  necessary 
to  keep  on  hand  34  parts  instead  of 
the  12  yyhich  yvould  be  needed  if  all 
the  present  objectives  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  advocates  yvere  realized.  These 
obiectives  are  the  standardization  of 
12  luminaire  i)arts.  by  combinations 
(tf  yvhich  may  be  obtained  28  types  of 
luminaire. 

He  reported  glassyvare  as  being 
one  of  the  most  important,  but  on 


which  NEMA  noyv 
professes  to  dis¬ 
agree,  claiming  in¬ 
adequate  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  EEI 
committee  which  is 
endeavoring  to  fos¬ 
ter  standardiza¬ 
tion.  The  glassyvare 
problem  involves 
minor  changes  of 
dimension  and 
yvould  force  the 
less  lucky  manu¬ 
facturers  to  some 
initial  cost  for 
tooling  to  the  new 
size;  it  yvould  not 
cause  changes  in 
individual  manu¬ 
facturers'  designs 
insofai  as  the  configuration  or  indi¬ 
vidual  light-handling  capabilities  of  the 
glassyvare  were  concerned. 

The  section  ex|)ressed  itself  as  fav¬ 
oring  association  action  aimed  at  ex¬ 
pediting  this  particular  ( glassware  di¬ 
mensions  I  phase  of  the  program,  such 
action  to  be  the  statement  of  its  vieyvs 
io  the  Ef]I  committee. 

Transportation 

Discussion  led  by  S.  B.  Shayy.  P(» 
afid  E,  dealt  first  yvith  military 
vehicles.  Shortage  of  commercial 
types  has  led  to  use  of  surplus  mili¬ 
tary  ecjuipment  on  many  jobs.  Where 
the  going  is  rough,  military  ty|)es  have 
performed  well,  })articularly  the  6- 
yvheelers  yvith  4  or  6  wheels  on  driving 
axles.  Most  yvidely  used,  hoyvever. 
have  been  the  half-  and  three-quarter- 
ton  models  in  a’ variety  of  body  de¬ 
signs  including  command  and  recon¬ 
naissance.  ambulance,  carryall  and 
yyeapons  carrier.  These  have  ])royed 
particularly  satisfactory  for  survey 
ereyvs. 

Against  the  use  of  military  vehitdes 
in  general  is  the  ex])ense  of  converting 
them  for  utility  use  and  the  current 
difficulty  in  obtaining  maintenance 
parts,  \evertbeless.  certain  features 
of  the  military  vehicle,  particularly  in 
regard  to  ruggedness,  are  leading  to- 
yvard  a  demand  for  incor})orating  these 
features  in  commercial  types. 

Discussion  of  highyvay  problems 
brought  the  conclusion  that  ])ublic 
utility  vehicles  probably  yvould  remain 
immune  from  layvs  which  prohibit 
other  types  of  trucks  from  certain 
kinds  of  thoroughfares,  if  efforts  are 
continued  toyvard  this  end.  One  such 
case  is  the  separate  truck  route 
through  a  city.  Another- -one  yxhich 
is  groyving  in  importance-  -is  the  free¬ 
way  or  similar  type  of  super-highyvay. 
Most  felt  that  if  yvork  vehicles  remain 
immune  from  exclusion,  the  latter 
yvould  probably  have  an  adverse  effect 


principally  on  cargo  haulers  operating 
on  through  trips  between  warehouses. 

A  trend  toward  providing  more 
comfort  for  crews  became  evident  as 
safety  procedure  for  highway  trans¬ 
portation  was  discussed.  Installation 
of  crew  cabs  on  line  trucks  and  haul¬ 
ing  men  in  light,  fast  vehicles  designed 
for  this  purpose  are  becoming  more 
common  practices.  Benefits  include 
safer  travel,  decreased  time-loss  on  the 
job  and  less  sick-time  arising  from 
colds.  Body  manufacturers  are  ex¬ 
pected  soon  to  offer  4-  and  .5-man-crew 
cabs  for  installation  on  line  trucks. 

Advantages  of  certain  special  cargo¬ 
handling  equipment  and  safety  lights 
for  pole  and  pipe  trailers  were  out¬ 
lined. 

Steam  Generation 

Steam  generation  men  got  together 
in  a  group  yvith  V.  f'.  Estcourt.  PG  and 
f',  presiding.  Discussion  brought  out 
the  fact  that  most  maintenance  is  still 
carried  out  by  regular  station  person¬ 
nel.  floating  maintenance  ereyvs.  as 
commonly  used  for  hydro  stations, 
usually  not  being  feasible  for  steam 
work.  John  Bruce.  So.  Cal.  Edison, 
said  failure  of  a  feedxvater  heater  with 
“considerable  noise  around  the  plant" 
resulting  led  him  to  ask  if  other  sys¬ 
tems  made  it  a  practice  to  throw  |)eri- 
odic  inspections  on  heaters.  Silence  im¬ 
plied  a  negative  ansyver.  exce|)t  PG 
and  E  indicated  it  does  include  feed- 
yvater  heaters  in  jxeriodic  inspections. 

Kenneth  Campbell.  Sat*  Diego  G&E, 
reported  on  a  study  of  lubricants  yvhich 
indicates  that  an  excessive  number  of 
different  types  are  usually  carried.  He 
said  indications  were  that  22  types  of 
oil  and  grease,  noyv  used,  could  be  re¬ 
placed  yvith  one  general-purpose  oil 
and  one  general-purpose  grease,  plus 
tyvo  s|>ecial  ly  |H's  of  each,  yvith  ecpially 
good  results  and  better  economy  . 

E.  (i.  (iothberg.  P(i  and  E.  likeyvise 
stressed  simplicity  in  discussing  o|K’r- 
ating  records.  He  pointed  out  that 
records  justify  themselves  insofar  as 
they  provide  a  guide  for:  |)reyenting 
unneces-iary  outages,  making  optimum 
use  of  plant  capacity,  and  securing 
maximum  year-rcumd  efficiency,  the 
latter  refpiiring  a  balance  of  fuel  econ¬ 
omy.  maintenance  c(»st  and  |)lant  avail¬ 
ability.  If  the  record  does  not  help 
toyvard  one  of  these  objectixes.  ])er- 
haps  it  is  not  yyorth  keeping. 

I  ses  of  a  neyvlv  developed  spray  gun 
f('r  coating  metal  parts,  boilers  and 
tanks  y\ith  zinc  or  plastic  films  were 
outlined  bv  Duncan  Pell,  research  en¬ 
gineer.  Giaspray  Process  Co..  San 
Francisco.  J  he  gun  introduces  poxv- 
dered  metal  or  plastic  into  the  flame 
of  an  acetelyne  or  gas  torch,  yxhere  it 
is  melted,  enabling  a  skilled  operator 
to  lav  a  nonporous-coating  over  metal 
to  guard  it  against  corrosion.  The 
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coating  is  then  subjected  to  an  electric 
pinhole  test. 

Personnel  training  in  various  com¬ 
panies  was  discussed  by  Bruce,  sub¬ 
stituting  for  F.  G,  Philo  (Bruce  also 
read  a  letter  from  Noble,  San  Diego 
G&E),  and  by  B.  A.  Fulton.  PG  and  E. 
In  fundamentals,  training  programs  of 
the  different  organizations  are  simi¬ 
lar,  but  in  details  they  vary  as  required 
by  union  conditions  and  special  local 
situations.  PG  and  E  concentrates  its 
training  in  an  on-the-job  program,  in¬ 
cluding  therein  the  use  of  manuals, 
j)ersonabcoacbing,  and  classes  wherein 
typical  equipment  is  dismantled  and 
studied.  San  Diego  G&E.  through  the 
medium  of  classwork  taken  by  new  men 
partly  on  their  own  time,  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  reestablish  standards  which  it 
had  to  sacrifice  during  the  war  in 
order  to  get  any  kind  of  manpower  at 
all.  So.  Cal.  Edison  has  found  enough 
navy  trained  men  for  routine  operat¬ 
ing  jobs  hut  is  concerned  as  to  how 
supervisory  men  are  going  to  he  de- 
velojjed  now  that  union  rules  prevent 
giving  likely  men  an  opportunity  to 
learn  jobs  outside  their  immediate 
classifications. 

(Jther  topics  of  discussion  included 
the  relative  value  of  various  intelli¬ 
gence  and  aptitude  tests  and,  in  the 
equipment  field,  recent  developments 
in  turbine  and  boiler  design. 

Accident  Prevention 

Howard  Miller,  So.  Cal.  Edison, 
handled  the  Accident  meeting.  J.  E. 
Smith.  San  Diego  G&E,  led  off  with  a 
slide-picture  presentation  which  had  a 
double  significance.  Not  only  did  it 
demonstrate  an  accident,  but  it  showed 
how  visual  aids  can  be  used  to  recon¬ 
struct  accidents,  both  for  purposes  of 
study  and  for  direct  instruction  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  how  to  avoid  that  kind  of 
accident  in  the  future. 

Technique  used  in  preparing  slide- 
picture  stories  is  to  reconstruct  the  ac¬ 
cident  by  a  series  of  posed  ])hoto- 
graphs  taken  at  the  actual  scene  of  the 
accident.  The  one  demonstrated  in¬ 
volved  a  case  where  a  tree  fell  on  a 
4-kv.  line  in  a  heavy  traffic  area.  bile 
police  were  holding  back  the  crowds, 
a  troubleman  went  into  the  area,  went 
to  work  on  a  |)ole.  The  pole,  which  was 
damp,  had  become  energized;  the  acci 
dent  occurred  when  the  man's  u|)|)er 
arm  touched  a  neutral  wire. 

Effectiveness  of  both  this  tvpe  and 
motion  picture  visual  aids  has  been 
well  demonstrated  from  numerous 
showings  at  educational  meetings. 

Miller  led  a  discussion  about  the 
advisability  of  creating  a  permanent 
accident  prevention  committee  repre¬ 
senting  all  types  of  utilities  through¬ 
out  the  Western  States.  Accident  men 
feel  that  in  this  respect  there  is  “safety 


in  numbers”  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  objectives  would  be  to  increase 
the  exchange  of  information  and  to  tie 
in  with  the  EEI  committee,  which  is 
too  far  away  for  many  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

Considerable  interest  was  voiced  in 
the  IB-ill.  rubber  gauntlet.  This  .ques¬ 
tion  was  given  extra  point  bv  the  fact 
that  an  18-in.  gauntlet  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  accident  reconstructed  in 
the  slide-film  story  shown  at  the  outset 
of  the  meeting.  Most  systems  are  using 
14-in.  but  are  studying  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  changing,  Ed  Hunt.  PG  and  E, 
renorted  that  his  system  went  to  18-in. 
a  few  years  ago,  is  convinced  the  re¬ 
sults  are  good. 


Administrative 

Services 

HI  MAN  values  were  uppermost  in 
the  Wednesday  program  of  the 
Business  Administrative  Section,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Chairman  F.  U.  Naylor, 
PG  and  E  Organizational  planning  was 
the  morning  topic,  with  A.  R.  Bailey, 
Coast  Counties  G&E.  the  discussioq 
leader,  and  Lounsbury  S.  Fish,  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.,  the  speaker.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  Hoy  N.  Dreiman,  Pacific  Public 
Service  Corp.,  told  how  the  accountant 
fits  into  the  organization  and  how  he 
can  improve  public  relations.  Follow¬ 
ing  these  long-range  aspects  of  the  hu¬ 
man  equation,  the  discussion,  under 
the  leadership  of  Vern  C.  Redman, 
P(i  and  E.  turned  to  a  very  immediate 
trouble  spot,  the  pending  line  exten¬ 
sion. 

An  instructive  opener  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  excellent  G-E  sound-color 
film,  Clean  Waters,  treating  of  the  need 
for  and  the  means  of  securing  proper 
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sewage  disposal.  In  his  introductor\ 
remarks,  J.  A.  Corlett  of  General  Ele(  • 
trie  urged  the  industry  to  take  an  aj: 
gressive  part  in  getting  the  picture  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  reminding  that  up-to- 
date  sewage  disposal  plants  are  both 
a  public  service  and  a  loadbuilder. 

Clean-cut  rules  leading  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  who  is  to  do  what  are  es¬ 
sential  to  a  well-designed  plan  for  get¬ 
ting  the  job  done  efficiently  and  keep¬ 
ing  top  management  informed,  Bailey 
declared  in  introducing  the  morning 
speaker,  Lounsbury  Fish.  A  utility  with 
a  widespread  system  is  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  misunderstandings  on  lines  of 
authority  than  is  a  factory  under  a 
single  roof,  he  pointed  out. 

Fish,  who  was  director  of  organiza¬ 
tional  planning  for  WPB  and  for  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  and 
organizational  advisor  for  the  U.  S. 
zone  of  occupied  Germany,  brought  the 
section  knowledge  gained  in  starting 
from  scratch  in  three  war  agencies.  As 
illustrations  for  his  remarks,  he  showed 
organizational  charts  for  two  of  the 
agencies,  before  and  after  streamlining. 

Although  an  organization  plan  is  the 
foundation  through  which  management 
directs  the  business,  too  many  in  oper¬ 
ation  today,  like  Topsy,  have  just 
grown,  he  declared.  Changes  have  been 
dictated  by  expediency  with  little  re¬ 
gard  for  an  over-all  plan. 

Too  much  of  business  management 
today  rests  on  the  central  office.  Fish 
believes,  and  the  first  need  is  further 
decentralization  to  free  top  manage¬ 
ment  from  burdensome  details  and  to 
get  staff  members  to  pull  their  full 
weight.  Responsibility  is  the  motivat¬ 
ing  force  in  organization,  he  said,  and 
should  be  made  capital  of  to  attract 
and  hold  good  men;  to  develop  people 
to  their  full  potentialities. 

The  job,  he  feels,  should  be  pack¬ 
aged  into  definite  assignments,  each 
comprising  a  natural  subdivision  of  the 
total  task  and  representing  a  clear-cut 
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contract  for  which  a  single  man  can  be 
held  squarely  accountable.  This  man 
should  have  a  definite  picture  of  the 
over-all  plan  and  of  his  own  respon¬ 
sibilities;  there  must  he  no  fuzzy 
boundaries  between  responsibilities 
and  no  divided  responsil)ility  for  a 
single  job,  since  accountability  is  the 
basis  of  control. 

Fish’s  advice  is  to  work  from  the 
bottom  up,  keeping  the  number  of 
management  levels  at  a  minimum  and 
delegating  to  the  proprietor  at  each 
level  the  fullest  measure  of  authority 
practical.  If  the  burden  exceeds  the 
abilities  of  the  manager,  he  should  be 
given  the  support  of  a  staff,  \vhich 
should  be  an  elaboration  of  his  office, 
not  another  office.  In  addition  there 
should  be  clear-cut  functional  coordi¬ 
nation  of  related  staff  activities  at  all 
levels. 

The  master  organization  chart 
should  contain  the  long-range  plan, 
made  out  objectively  after  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  organization  as  it  should 
be,  not  as  it  is.  Fish  said.  The  plan 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  proposal 
for  immediate  wholesale  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  he  warned,  hut  as  a  logical  evolu¬ 
tionary'  process.  In  that  way,  resistance 
will  be  avoided  and  every  move  will 
be  in  the  right  direction. 

The  whole  might  he  summed  up  in 
the  final  words:  “Able  people  working 
in  accordance  with  sound  organization 
are  prime  requisites  for  a  business. 
Without  both,  you  are  handicapj>ed; 
without  either,  heaven  help  vou!” 

The  Accountant's  Place 

By  administering  his  department  as 
a  friendly  one,  designed  to  meet  the 
operating  needs  of  the  company,  the 
accountant  can  humanize  customer  and 
employee  relations.  Roy  Dreiman 
brought  out  forcibly  in  portraving  the 
accountant’s  place  in  management.  He 
pointed  out  that,  while  the  assignment 
necessarily  differs  for  different  com¬ 
panies,  uniformity  is  greater  in  well- 
planned  organizations.  General  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  a  good  accountant  fit  other 
members  of  management,  he  explained, 
and  assume  a  tactful,  broadminded, 
objective  person,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  own  job,  a  general 
knowledge  of  other  phases  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  clear  understanding  of  com¬ 
pany  policies. 

Although  regulations  will  not  allow 
discrimination  between  customers,  they 
do  not  demand  too  narrow  an  interpre¬ 
tation  for  good  customer  relationship. 
Dreiman  said.  No  one  likes  reeimen- 
tation.  he  stressed,  and  it  isn’t  con¬ 
clusive  to  the  customer  that  a  decision 
is  according  to  company  rules.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  customer  can  he  made 
to  think  that  his  convenience,  not  the 
company’s  is  being  considered,  just  by 
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the  application  of  a  little  psychology 
and  without  changing  one  word  of  the 
established  regulations.  More  liberal 
collection  policies  have  had  a  tendency 
to  bring  ratio  of  collections  to  gross 
revenue  up,  not  down,  he  pointed  out. 

In  his  relations  with  other  depart¬ 
ments,  the  accountant  should  avoid 
arousing  resentment;  he  should  he  tact¬ 
ful  in  pointing  out  errors  and  quick  to 
call  attention  to  good  work.  Dreiman 
continued.  He  must  search  for  defal¬ 
cation,  of  course,  and  he  must  he  cer¬ 
tain  that  management  is  not  mislead, 
but  emphasis  should  he  on  better  ac- 
eounting  procedure  and  less  red  tape. 
An  accountant  should  not  trv  to  force 
acceptance  of  his  reports.  Dreiman  be¬ 
lieves.  hut  should  sell  them.  One  wav 
to  do  this  is  to  sit  down  with  the  other 
fellow  and  invite  his  suggestions. 

To  avoid  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  said,  instructions  should  he  in 
writing,  never  oral,  according  to  Drei- 
?nan.  and  since  the  letter  form  is  often 
mislaid,  the  manual  form  is  preferable. 
An  attractive  binder  should  he  pro¬ 
vided  and  pages  ’should  be  numbered 
and  superseded  as  necessary. 

Service  Extensions 

G^tility  men  today  are  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  not  being  able  to  give  the 
public  what  they  have  to  sell  electric 
service.  This  number  one  headache, 
petiding  extensions,  and  its  effect  on 
customer  relations  was  discusst'd  at 
length,  with  Vern  C.  Redman  as  tnod- 
erator. 

For  services  retjuiring  extensions  of 
distribution  faeilities.  eompanies  repre¬ 
sented  reported  a  waiting  period  of 
from  three  to  six  months  between 
application  and  connection,  with  sharp 
differences  between  rural  and  citv  serv¬ 
ice.  In  some  cases,  particularly  where 
cro|)  loss  was  involved,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  suggest  that  the  potential 
customer  use  another  source  of  power. 

While  manj)ower  is  still  short  in 
some  localities,  materials.  ])articularly 
traiisformers  and  meters,  are  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  at  present,  and  all  eom¬ 
panies  are  in  the  same  boat  they 
haven't  enough.  Some  companies  are 


taking  the  opportunity  now  to  train 
men  against  the  day  when  materials 
w'ill  he  available  in  quantity.  Several 
have  schools  for  linemen  and  one  re¬ 
ports  that  it  is  holding  75%  of  the 
men  trained. 

Where  extensions  are  required,  no 
company  is  giving  a  definite  answer 
or  furnishing  anything  in  writing  at 
the  time  application  is  made  as  to 
when  service  will  he  connected.  Cer¬ 
tain  companies  are  sending  foUow-up 
postcards  or  letters  to  say  that  the  job 
has  not  been  forgotten,  though  it  was 
suggested  that  applicants  seldom  fail  to 
keep  themselves  informed  by  periodic 
— and  sometimes  caustic — inquiries. 

Although  no  one  re|)orted  use  of  a 
regular  priority  system,  date  of  appli- 
catitm  and  essentiality  seem  to  be  the 
governing  factors.  Several  agreed  that 
t'stahlished  customers  should  have 
|)rior  attention,  even  though  it  meant 
advising  the  man  who  has  been  using 
a  gas  engine  to  buy  another  gas  en¬ 
gine.  To  a  query  as  to  where  the  vet¬ 
eran  fits  in.  only  one  company  repre¬ 
sentative  re|)lied  and  that  company  is 
giving  him  preference. 

Where  the  customer  gets  into  the 
main  office,  it  was  agreed,  all  utilities 
are  doing  a  good  job  of  correcting  had 
impressions  arising  from  this  situation. 
But  in  other  instances.  ])ul)lic  reaction 
is  often  bad  and  public  relations  ad¬ 
mittedly  strained.  As  one  utility  repre¬ 
sentative  put  it.  if  a  man  wants  a  shirt, 
he  can  shop  all  over  town  and  prob¬ 
ably  discover  that  no  merchant  can 
supply  him,  but  if  it's  electric  service 
he  is  after,  he  has  no  option  and  it 
makes  him  mad. 

Since  ever\thing  possible  is  being 
done  to  stretch  a\ailable  equipment  as 
far  as  it  w  ill  go  ( bv  taking  down  idle 
transformers,  shifting  sizes,  pulling  out 
employee  meters  and  serving  the  loads 
on  flat  rate),  the  only  remedy  is  to  let 
the  jniblic  know  whv  commitments  can¬ 
not  be  kept.  Radio  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  as  a  possibility  her®,  with  one 
utility  man  making  the  suggestions  that 
the  Electric  Hour  use  similar  techni(pie 
to  that  used  successfullv  on  the  Tele- 
|)hone  Hour.  A  postcard  to  those  affect¬ 
ed  was  deemed  preferable  to  inclusion 
in  individual  company  advertising  of  a 
message  of  limited  interest.  However, 
an  industry-  or  state- wide  program 
was  endorsed  as  a  means  of  taking 
the  heat  off  the  local  utility.  Another 
suggestion  for  improving  customer 
feeling  had  the  added  advantage  of 
utilizing  manpower:  to  do  the  prelim¬ 
inary  work,  even  to  setting  up  the 
line,  then  to  let  it  stay  |)ut  until  trans¬ 
formers  and  other  equipment  are  avail¬ 
able. 

One  company  has  an  extension 
policy  committee,  with  sales  and  con¬ 
struction  departments  represented,  an¬ 
other  has  an  individual  in  charge,  a 
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third  relies  heavily  on  district  man¬ 
agers.  But  all  agreed  that  the  place  to 
stop  the  trouble  is  with  the  first  con¬ 
tact.  If  a  customer  gets  a  vague  an¬ 
swer.  or  if  he  gets  two  or  three  or  four 


different  explanations,  he  doesn’t  like 
it.  And  if  he  gets  this  conflicting  in¬ 
formation,  it  is  because  contact  em¬ 
ployees  have  not  been  kept  posted. 
With  this  comment,  the  discussion  end- 
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ed  on  a  similar  note  to  an  earlier  se- 
sion:  “We  can  have  all  the  coordinal 
ing  groups  we  want,  hut  if  our  c(»n 
tact  employees  are  not  informed.  hea\ 
en  help  us!” 


Beware  the  Rate-Cost  Squeeze 

Northwest  Accounting  Section  in  Portland  hears  Roach's  warning, 
discusses  various  accounting  procedures  in  record  conference 


Cl  Sl'OMKR'S  accounting  and 
collecting,  plant  accounting,  in¬ 
ternal  auditing  and  pay  roll 
accounting  and  procedures  were  the 
principal  headings  for  discussion  at 
the  Annual  Spring  Conference  of  the 
Accounting  &  Business  Practice  Sec¬ 
tion,  Northwest  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Assn,  at  Portland.  May  22  and  23. 
Clause  R.  Groth.  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  chairman  of  the  section,  presided 
over  the  conference  which  attracted 
more  than  70  men  from  the  memher 
utility  companies.  The  meeting  was  of 
the  round-table  type  with  discussion 
leaders  for  each  main  subject. 

Keynote  was  voiced  by  T.  E!.  Roach, 
Northwestern  Kilectric  Co.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  at  the  opening 
of  the  conference,  when  he  suggested 
two  major  contributions  utilitv  ac¬ 
counting  departments  could  make  t<t 
management.  The  building  up  of  sound 
customer  contacts  through  meter  read¬ 
ing.  hilling  and  c«)llecting.  which  have 
suffered  during  the  war  by  reason  of 
the  man|M)wer  shortage,  was  cite^  by 
Roach  as  an  essential  function  of  cus¬ 
tomer  accounting  departments.  Sec¬ 
ondly.  he  stated  that  utilities  would 
soon  he  squeezed  between  fixed  rates 
and  increased  costs,  and  accountants 
could  contribute  materially  to  manage¬ 
ment  by  anaKses  of  o}>erations  that 
would  tend  to  increase  efliciencv. 

Mann 


In  the  discussion  of  customer  ac¬ 
counting,  w  ith  E".  W.  Bredemeier,  Port¬ 
land  General  Electric  Co.,  as  discus¬ 
sion  leader,  it  was  found  that  onlv  the 
E^uget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.  re¬ 
mained  on  bi-monthly  reading  and 
billing  for  residential  customers.  This 
practice  has  been  found  economical, 
free  from  customer  complaint,  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Washington  Department 
of  Public  Service,  and  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  company  is  also  reading 
only  to  even  kilowatt-hours.  Several 
companies  have  gone  to  post  card  bill¬ 
ing  and  others  plan  to  do  so.  Although 
delinquents  are  fewest  and  smallest  in 
volume  for  many  years,  all  companies 
are  planning  to  sharpen  their  collec¬ 
tion  procedures,  anticipating  that  the 
present  situation  of  plentiful  monev 
will  not  continue.  All  companies  hut 
one  have  ceased  to  take  deposits  for 
residential  accounts  and  most  of  them 
have  refunded  those  they  had. 

In  the  discussion  of  plant  and  depre¬ 
ciation  accounting,  under  J.  E.  Ander¬ 
son.  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co., 
it  was  found  that  all  companies  are 
making  studies  to  establish  what  is  an 
adequate  depreciation  reserve  for  their 
systems.  Most  of  the  companies  are  on 
a  retirement  reserve  basis,  setting  up 
•lot  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  theo¬ 
retical  depreciation  of  the  projierty 
lift  what  is  a  satisfactory  reserve  for 

Gro+h  Elder 


the  retirement  plan  on  its  becoming 
worn  out  or  obsolete.  There  was  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  idea  that  it  is  not  sound 
accounting  practice  to  attempt  to  seg¬ 
regate  retirement  reserve  functionally. 

With  Henry  Mann,  Utah  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  in  the  chair,  the  group  ex¬ 
amined  internal  auditing  methods, 
finding  all  companies  stiffening  pro¬ 
cedures  which  had  been  slighted  some¬ 
what  during  the  war  on  account  of  in¬ 
sufficient  personnel.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  auditors’  reports  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  thoroughly  in  order  to  get 
full  benefit  from  the  audit.  A  check  of 
billing  demands,  meter  constants  and 
multipliers  was  said  by  some  com¬ 
panies  to  have  been  fruitful.  One  com¬ 
pany  on  checking  accounts  subject  to 
federal  revenue  tax  had  found  wrong 
classifications  leading  to  a  recoverv  of 
a  substantial  amount  of  this  tax. 

Alan  F.  Elder.  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.,  directed  the  discussion  of 
[)av  roll  accounting,  which  led  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  division  of  responsi¬ 
bility  between  the  pay  roll  department 
and  the  personnel  department.  Differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  develo|>ed  as  to  whether 
pay  roll  records  should  be  kept  in  the 
personnel  or  accounting  department. 
Some  companies  are  distributing  pay 
roll  taxes  functionally.  Two  or  three 
companies  are  experimenting  with  on- 
tlm-i('b  training  for  junior  accoiu’tants 
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ANACONDA  WIRE  &  CABLE  COMPANY 


'uly,  1946 — Electrical  West 


When  electric  power  costs  so  little . . .  and 
other  costs  are  rising,  no  management  can 
afford  to  overlook  adequate  w  iring. 

Obsolete  wiring,  overtaxed  wiring  can 
reduce  machine  efficiency,  and  hence  worker 
efficiency,  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 

For,  when  power  fails,  the  productivity  of 
the  most  ambitious,  the  most  conscientious. 


FOR  FULL  A 


the  most  skilled  workmen  you  have  must 
drop  accordingly. 

Talk  over  your  wiring  problem  now  with 
your  plant  power  engineer,  your  consulting 
engineer,  electrical  contractor  or  power  sales¬ 
man.  It  may  save  expensive  alterations  later. 

These  men  knoiVy  as  you  suspect,  that  post¬ 
war  production  depends  on  postwar  wiring. 


Because  of  the  basic  importance  of  adequate  wiring  to  the  entire  electrical  industry, 
Anaconda  is  presenting  messages  like  this  in  a  wide  list  of  national  publications 
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and  for  some  oj)erating  employees  in 
collaboration  with  the  Veteran’s  Ad¬ 
ministration  under  the  G.I.  Bill. 

V.  T.  Montgomery,  Idaho  Power 
Co.,  chairman  of  the  classification  of 
accounts  committee,  reported  on  one 
interpretation  the  committee  was  ready 
to  release  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  one  of  the  companies.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  discussed  the  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  chargeable  to  employee  welfare, 
agreeing  on  charging  the  salary  and 
expense  of  the  safety  director,  printing 
of  the  safety  bulletin,  printing  of  the 
employee  magazine,  cost  of  general 
employee  meetings,  cost  of  Christmas 
parties,  sports  and  similar  events.  One 
company  charges  the  expense  of  trips 
to  interview  each  returned  veteran  to 
employee  welfare.  There  was  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  charging  the  cost  of  phys¬ 
ical  examinations:  some  companies 
charged  it  to  employee  welfare,  and 
others  charged  it  to  the  department. 

Budgetary  control  was  one  of  the 
subjects  brought  up  for  consideration 
by  Paul  R.  Enright.  Eastern  Oregon 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  discussion  leader. 
F.  Copithorne,  B.  C.  Electric  Railway 
Co.,  told  of  a  new'  budget  system  in¬ 
stalled  hy  his  company  in  which  every 
department’s  expense  is  analvzed.  in¬ 
cluding  overhead,  and  the  whole  re¬ 
lated  to  kilowatt-hours  produced.  Each 
department  budget  is  likewise  to  be 
related  to  standards  set  up  by  outside 
engineers  and  experts.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  is  brought  into  the  discussion 
and  must  be  satisfied  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  set.  and  then  adhere  to  its  budget. 

C.  E.  Gieseker,  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.,  told  of  insuring  the  com¬ 
pany’s  accounts  receivable  at  the  rate 
of  50  cents  per  hundred  dollars  for 
three  years.  The  company’s  billing  svs- 
tem  is  such  that  a  fire  could  w'it>e  out 
the  records  of  accounts  receivable  and 
this  insurance  is  deemed  prudent. 

•  Plans  for  the  Estes  Park  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Electrical 
League,  the  first  since  1941,  are  being 
developed  rapidly  by  Harold  T.  Ran¬ 
kin,  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado, 
chairman  of  the  sales  promotion  sec¬ 


tion  of  RMEL.  Rankin  was  selected  by 
the  executive  committee  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  for  the  convention, 
according  to  Ralph  Hubbard,  manager. 

Hubbard  himself  was  honored  last 
month  by  being  elected  president  of 
the  Lions  Club  of  Denver. 

Ordinances  Periled 

Licensing  ordinances  requiring  the 
passing  of  an  examination  before  being 
granted  a  license  to  operate  within  a 
city,  were  seriously  jeopardized  when 
the  California  district  court  of  appeal 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  superior 
court  of  Fresno  County,  recently,  in  the 
case  of  William  Horwith  vs.  the  City  of 
Fresno.  Horwith  had  failed  to  pass  the 
city  examination  for  a  contractors 
license  but  had  passed  the  more  general 
State  Contractors  License  Law'  qualifi¬ 
cations.  He  sued  the  city  of  Fresno, 
charging  that  the  state  license  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  engage  in  contract¬ 
ing  anywhere  in  the  state.  The  superior 
court  found  in  favor  of  the  citv.  The 
district  court  of  appeal  reversed  the  de¬ 
cision. 

Immediately  interested  groups  repre¬ 
senting  many  other  cities  in  California, 
the  electrical  contractors  and  plumbers 
associations  and  others  entered  pleas  as 
friends  of  the  court  to  take  the  matter 
up  to  the  state  supreme  court.  It  is 
held  by  the  latter  that  the  state  quali¬ 
fying  examination  is  mostly  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  applicant’s  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  and  is  inadequate  to  determine 
his  technical  knowledge  of  the  codes 
and  ordinances  to  guarantee  safety  to 
the  public,  particularly  in  congested 
urban  localities  where  examinations 
have  been  declared  necessary  by  pas¬ 
sage  of  such  ordinances. 


Ladies  of  Light 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
sections  and  chapters  in  the  We.-t 
wound  up  their  pre-vacation  activities 
on  a  residential  lighting  note,  thanks 
to  the  visits  West  of  two  of  the  leading 
ladies  of  the  lighting  profession.  Miss 
Myrtle  Fa hs bender,  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
and  Miss  Kathleen  Hanway,  Sylvania 
F^lectric  Products  Inc.,  New  York. 

Miss  Fahsbender  addressed  the 
Northern  California  Section,  June  10, 
the  Oregon  Chapter  and  Portland  Elec¬ 
tric  Club,  June  18,  the  Washington 
State  Chapter  on  June  20.  Her  San 
Francisco  meeting  was  held  at  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art  and  had  as 
co-sponsors  the  Association  of  Interior 
Decorators  and  the  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  Electrical  Bureau.  A  group  of  225 
heard  this  illustrated  lecture. 

While  West  Miss  Fahsbender  also 
addressed  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical 
Assn,  convention,  June  13,  in  San 
Francisco;  the  spring  conference  of  the 
Bureau  of  Radio  and  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ances  of  San  Diego,  May  27;  the  AIEE 
in  Los  Angeles,  May  28;  a  group  of 
dealers  in  Long  Beach  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  the  Southern  California  Edi¬ 
son  Co.;  the  Intermountain  Electrical 
Assn,  in  Ogden,  June  27;  as  well  as 
many  meetings  with  utility,  distributor 
and  dealer  personnel,  and  broadcasts. 

Miss  Hanway  presented  the  topic, 
Lighting  One  Million  New  Homes  a 
Year,  before  the  Southern  California 
Section,  Los  Angeles,  June  26.  She 
then  held  informal  meetings  with  util¬ 
ity  lighting  personnel  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle  while  on  a 
combination  vacation  and  business 
trip. 

Results  of  the  national  election  in 


Labor  and  management  get  together  in  the  contracting  industry;  the  recent  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Peninsula  Electrical  Contractors  Assn.,  at  Villa  Chartier,  San  Mateo, 
had  Charles  Foehn,  business  manager,  IBEW  No.  6;  W.  J.  Varley,  manager  of 
the  association  and  Mrs.  Maioli,  secretary;  Wm.  Klose,  Klose  Electric  Co  ,  San 
Carlos,  president;  Joe  Dingman,  Belmont,  treasurer;  Warren  Diederichsen,  busi¬ 
ness  agent  IBEW  in  the  peninsula  area;  Seth  Cohn,  Atlas  Electric,  San  Mateo 


WilfiowT  adding  Cares  ! 


GENERAL  ^ELECTRIC 


Indoor  230 
volts,  180  to  h30 
kvnr.  460  and 
57.5  volts,  360  to 
1260  kvnr 


Outdoor  230 
volts,  135  to  630 
kvtir.  460  mill 
575  volts,  270  to 
1260  kvnr 


Indoor  24001 
4160  y  volts,  45 
to  180  kvnr.  4800 
and  7200  volts, 
90  and  180  kvar 


Indoor  24001 
13,800  volts,  360 
to  2520  kvar 


Outdoor  2400f 
13,800  volts,  360 
to  2520  kvar 


IT' 


THE  EXTERNAL  STYLING  of  these  G-E  capacitors  does  a  lot  more 

than  add  to  their  appearance.  Compact  arrangement  saves 
space.  The  enclosures  fend  off  wind  and  weather.  Elimination 
of  much  overhead  gear  cuts  installation  and  maintenance  costs. 


More  than  that,  there  is  extra  operatin':  benefit  to  ]»e  craimMl  wherever 
G-E  Pyranol  capacitors  arc  iise<l — especially  if  factory -matejied 
circuit  switching  components  are  inchuled  in  the  units.  Their  compact, 
"all-in-one”  cabinet  construction  includes  huilt-in  safety  features  and 
equipment  protection. 

Because  they  are  so  adafttahle,  (i-E  Pyrauol  capacitors  can  help  vou 
solve  future  as  well  as  present  load  prohh'ins.  A  large  hank  of  capacitor 
equipments  installed  today  to  meet  heavy  localized  demand  for  reactive 
kva  can  later  he  split  into  smaller  hanks  for  reinforcing  other  parts  cf  your 
system  if  m‘ede<l. 

'I'he  large  range  of  unit  sizes  of  (i-E  l*yram)l  <-apacitors  which  may  he 
had  also  adds  to  the  desirability  of  tindr  use.  They  may  be  obtained  in 
ratings  ranging  from  230  to  13.800  volts,  45  to  2520  kvar,  and  with  or 
without  circuit  breakers.  Smaller  units  are  available  for  all  types  of  ind<M>r 
ami  out<hM)r  use,  including  pole  types,  ami  enclosed  units  for  w^eather-tight 
service. 

for  additional  information  pertaining  to  all  sizes  of  G-E  capacitor  units, 
call  your  nearest  G-E  representative,  or  write  to  Apparatus  Dept.,  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectudy  5.  N.  Y, 


Pole  type  2400 j 
4160  V  volts,  45 
to  180  kvar 
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the  lES  were  announced  June  15.  Gil¬ 
bert  K.  Hardacre,  manager,  commer¬ 
cial  sales,  Public  Service  Co.  of  North¬ 
ern  Illinois,  was  elected  president.  Dr. 
1  ..eland  H.  Brown,  Stanford  University, 
Palo  .Alto,  was  elected  South  Pacific 
Coast  regional  vice-president,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Potter,  General  Electric  Co. 
Lamp  Department.  Portland,  the  North 
Pacific  Coa.st  regional  vice-president. 
Ellis  J.  Willits.  Tidewater  Associated 
Oil  Co..  San  Erancisco,  was  elected 
chairman,  and  Robert  Thallon,  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  secretary,  of  the 
Northern  California  Section,  and  L.  W. 
Luley,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp., 
Los  Angeles,  chairman,  and  Leonard 
Towner,  General  Electric  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  secretary,  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Section.  Terms  of  office  all  be¬ 
gin  in  October. 

New  Utah  Manager 

With  the  appointment  of  Arthur  j. 
Reynolds,  dealer  sales  promotional  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co., 
as  the  new  manager  of  the  Intermoun¬ 
tain  Electrical  Assn.,  that  organization 
continues  uninterruptedly  with  its  vig¬ 
orous  program  of  activities  and  en¬ 
largement  of  its  field  of  operations. 
Elias  Strong,  who  recently  returned  to 
the  association  as  manager  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  secretary  to  Governor  Maw  for 
four  years,  resigned  to  become  the 
manager  of  the  Utah  Automobile  Deal¬ 
ers  Assn.,  June  1. 

Reynolds  recently  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  dealer  sales  training  classes  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  During  the  war  he  con¬ 
ducted  Training-Within-Industry  class¬ 
es.  He  has  been  with  U  tah  Power  & 
Light  since  1928,  first  in  the  account¬ 


ing,  then  later  in  credits  and  collec¬ 
tions  and  then  in  sales. 

During  the  past  three  months  the 
Intermountain  Electrical  Assn,  estab¬ 
lished  chapters  in  Ogden,  Provo,  Tre- 
monton  and  Brigham  City;  developed 
in  its  Salt  Lake  City  Chapter  a  retail 
dealers  division,  elected  officers  for  the 
central  organization,  decided  to  rees¬ 
tablish  the  annual  electrical  industry- 
outing  and  held  a  lighting  conference 
and  conducted  interesting  educational 
meetings  each  month.  It  was  also  de¬ 
veloping  new  standards  for  adequate 
wiring  promotion. 

0.  R.  Bigelow,  Paris  Co.,  was  elected 
president  at  the  annual  meeting,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ora  Barlow,  Mountain  States 
Telephone  Co.;  E.  E.  Brazier,  General 
Electric  Supply  Corp.  was  elected  first 
vice-president;  J.  T.  Underwood,  Smith 
Electric  Co.,  Ogden,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  J.  F.  McAllister,  Utah  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  secretary-treasurer. 

Officers  of  the  other  chapters  are: 
Ogden,  James  Underwood,  Smith  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  president.  Brigham  City,  Don 
J.  Baird,  Baird  Appliance  Co.,  chair¬ 
man.  Tremonton,  Russ  Waldron,  chair¬ 
man.  Provo,  Elmer  A.  Jacob,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  department  of  utilities. 
Provo,  president.  Officers  chosen  for 
the  Salt  Lake  retail  division  were  S. 
Morgan  Sorensen,  Southeast  Furniture 
Co.,  president;  Robert  Nevins,  ZCMI 
retail  appliance  department,  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Among  recent  meetings  were:  Light¬ 
ing.  for  Duty  and  Beauty,  featuring 
Mvrtle  F'ahsbender,  Westinghouse 
Lamp  Division;  Breaking  the  Industry 
Bottleneck,  a  talk  on  wiring,  L.  B. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  adequate 
wiring  committee;  The  Timetvay  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Appliance  and  Equipment 


Reynolds 


Financing  by  B.  R.  Broderick,  f'irsl 
Security  system  of  banks. 

Managers  Meet 

Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  brought  together  to  attend  the 
PCFIA  convention  a  large  numl>er  of 
men  responsible  for  the  management 
of  electrical  bureaus,  leagues  and  ass()- 
ciations,  an  informal  meeting  of  these 
men  was  held  Friday  afternoon,  June 
14,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Although  not  officially  connected 
with  the  International  Assn,  of  fdec- 
trical  Leagues,  it  took  on  the  form  of 
a  section  meeting  of  the  I A  EL  because 
it  was  presided  over  by  Victor  H.  Hart¬ 
ley,  managing  director,  PCEA,  and 
president  of  I A  EL,  and  had  as  honored 
guests  O.  C.  Small,  of  NEMA.,  New 
York,  secretary  of  lAEL,  and  P.  E, 
McCaughney,  manager.  National  Ade¬ 
quate  Wiring  Bureau,  New  York  City. 

Among  those  participating  in  the 
round-table  informal  discussions  were: 
J.  Clark  Chamberlain,  secretary-man¬ 
ager,  Bureau  of  Radio  &  Electrical 
Applia  nces  of  San  Diego;  Wm.  J. 
Quinn,  manager.  Southern  California 
Radio  and  Electrical  Appliance  Assn.. 
Los  Angeles;  Jack  Ross,  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric,  San  Francisco,  and  sec¬ 
retary,  Northern  California  Electrical 
Bureau;  Berkeley  Snow,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  Northwest  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Assn.  Also  attending  were  sev¬ 
eral  representatives  of  utility  compa¬ 
nies  who  direct  dealer  relations  work. 

The  field  of  topics  covered  manage¬ 
ment  and  policy,  activities  and  promo¬ 
tional  programs,  techniques,  sales 
training  programs,  publications  and 
bulletins,  trade  ethics,  membership  and 
dues. 


Newly  elecfed  officers  of  East  Bay  Electrical  Estimators  Club:  Lou  Caster,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Electric  Co.,  president;  Daryl  Davis,  Scott-Buttner  Electric,  treasurer; 
Carl  Hansen,  Spott  Electric,  secretary  and  Al  Heister,  T.  L.  Rosenberg  Co., 
vice-president;  at  third  annual  hi-jinks  for  new  officers  at  Orinda,  Calif. 
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of  the  mduftry. 


ARIZONA  HYDRO  PLANTS 
HIT  BY  LOW  WATER 

Faced  with  one  of  the  most  severe 
drouths  the  area  has  experienced  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  central  Arizona  will  receive 
its  power  this  summer  and  fall  from 
California  steam  plants,  from  Parker 
Dam  and  by  pooling  of  state  facilities. 
No  power  shortage  is  expected. 

Affected  are  the  Salt  River  Valley 
Waters  Users’  Assn.,  and  government 
hydro  plants,  particularly  the  10,000- 
kw.  installation  at  College  Dam  plant, 
which  was  shut  down  last  month  due 
to  lack  of  water,  and  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  plant.  Roosevelt  reservoir,  with  a 
storage  of  1,400,000  acre-ft.  was  down 
to  207,000  acre-ft.  on  June  5  and,  bar¬ 
ring  abnormal  summer  rains,  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  out  of  usable  reservoir 
water  on  Aug.  15. 

Central  Arizona  Light  &  Power  Co. 
serving  Phoenix  and  vicinity,  has  am¬ 
ple  steam  generation  and  commitments 
to  carry  its  own  load  and  is  transfer¬ 
ring  Parker  Dam  and  California  steam 
power  over  its  system  to  affected  areas. 

About  100,000,000  kwh.  of  off-peak 
steam  generation  by  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Edison  and  Los  Angeles  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Water  &  Power  is  being  de¬ 
livered  over  USBR’s  two  161-kv.  lines 
from  Parker  to  Phoenix.  No  additional 
energy  can  be  delivered  on-peak  be¬ 
cause  of  a  transformer  bottleneck  at 
Parker  Dam  power  plant. 

As  one  means  of  relief  for  Salt  River 
Valley  Assn.,  a  12,000-kva.  Navy  mo¬ 
bile  steam  power  plant  w'as  moved 
from  Mare  Island  to  the  area.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  9,000  kw'.  is  available  from  the 
Inspiration  Cooper  Co.’s  steam  plant, 
and  rehabilitation  work  is  being  rushed 
on  a  19-mi.  flume  used  to  divert  Salt 
River  at  the  time  Roosevelt  Dam  was 
built  When  this  is  in  operation,  the 
reservoir  can  be  by-passed  and  about 
3,000  kw.  generated  by  dropping  wa¬ 
ter  directly  into  the  power  plant  under 
a  head  of  240  ft  The  Salt  River  Valley 
system  has  a  summer  peak  of  approxi¬ 
mately  140,000  kw.,  about  half  of  it 
from  affected  hydro  plants. 

California-Pacific  Completes 
Eastern  Oregon  Purchase 

California-Pacific  Utilities  Co.  was 
to  take  over  properties  of  Eastern  Ore¬ 
gon  Light  &  Power  Co.  on  July  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  in  June  by 
J.  A.  Ward,  president  of  California- 
Pacific.  Financing  will  be  handled  by 
cash  and  through  a  six-month  loan. 

California-Pacific  will  sell  Union 


County  properties  to  Union  County 
PUD,  which  earlier  contested  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  private  company,  and  to 
Union  County  Electric  Inc.  for  $1,256,- 
732.  A  section  of  transmission  line  be¬ 
tween  Durkee  and  Baker,  Ore.,  will  be 
sold  to  Idaho  Power  Co.  for  $42,484. 
Both  sums  will  be  used  to  assume  $1,- 
800,000  of  Eastern  Oregon  bonds.  Cali¬ 
fornia-Pacific  will  retain  Baker  and 
Grant  County  properties  acquired  from 
Eastern  Oregon. 

The  sale  was  halted  temporarily  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  by  the  California  Rail¬ 
road  Commission’s  ruling  on  compet¬ 
itive  bidding  and  was  further  delayed 
on  complaint  by  Union  County  PCD. 
The  PUD  last  month  advertised  for 
bids  for  $825,000  in  revenue  bonds,  to 
be  sold  in  $1,000  denomination  and 
with  a  July  1,  1975  maturity  date. 

PUDs  Fail  to  Rush  Purchase 
Hearing  Before  High  Court 

An  attempt  to  rush  the  Puget  Power 
purchase  proposal  through  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Supreme  Court  failed  last 
month,  when  Chief  Justice  Walter 
Beals  and  consulting  senior  judges 
were  unanimous  in  denying  a  PUD  re¬ 
quest  for  a  spring  term  hearing.  Attor¬ 
neys  for  the  PUD  interests  made  the 
request  despite  the  fact  that  parties 
appealing  to  the  upper  court  normally 
are  allowed  90  days  in  which  to  file 
their  briefs. 

Judge  Beals  agreed  to  set  the  case 
for  the  en  banc  hearings  during  the 
first  week  in  September  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term.  Skagit  Coun¬ 
ty  Superior  Court,  where  the  trial  be¬ 
gan  only  17  days  after  the  case  was 
filed,  handed  down  an  oral  decision  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  plan. 

•  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  has  purchased  Utica  Pow¬ 
er  Co.  in  Calaveras  county  for  $250,- 
000.  Pending  approval  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Railroad  Commission,  the  sale  in¬ 
volves  transfer  of  original  facilities 
built  in  1852  to  supply  mines  with 
water  in  the  historic  Mother  Lode 
country.  Utica  Power  Co.  operated  35 
miles  of  17,000- volt  transmission  lines 
and  18  miles  of  distribution  lines,  sup¬ 
plying  power  to  950  domestic,  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  customers.  The 
properties  include  a  series  of  reser¬ 
voirs,  together  with  two  power  houses 
with  combined  capacity  of  3,766  hp. 

•  The  Bush  Utiuty  Co.,  Parker, 
Ariz.,  recently  cut  its  power  rates  10%, 
with  reductions  retroactive  to  May  1. 


INTERSTATE  BIDS  FOR 
PACIFIC  PROPERTIES 

A  $34,440,000  bid  for  Pacific  Power 
&  Light  Co.  properties  was  made  last 
month  to  American  Power  &  Light  Co., 
parent,  by  Interstate  Electric  Inc.,  an 
organization  of  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  PUDs  and  co-ops. 

The  holding  company  was  reported 
to  be  awaiting  concrete  evidence  of 
ability  to  finance  before  considering 
the  offer,  and  Pacific’s  President  Paul 
B.  McKee  characterized  the  bid  as  “a 
piece  of  political  propaganda.”  McKee 
added  that  refinancing  plans  for  the 
company  now  underway  will  strengthen 
its  position  to  a  point  of  full  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  all  sides. 

SEC  has  directed  the  holding  com¬ 
pany  to  divest  itself  of  the  94%  of  the 
Pacific  stock  that  it  now  owns  and,  in 
making  the  offer  to  President  Howard 
Aller  of  American  Power  &  Light 
Charles  Baker,  Interstate  Electric  presi¬ 
dent,  pointed  out  that  Pacific  is  facing 
five  condemnation  actions  and  that  the 
Interstate  proposal  would  enable  sale 
of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Baker  stated 
that  considerable  assistance  in  laying 
the  groundwork  for  the  takeover  had 
been  given  by  Bonneville. 

Following  announcement  of  the 
offer.  Central  Oregon  PUD  stated  that, 
contrary  to  claims.  Interstate  does  not 
represent  it.  Yakima  County  PUD  some 
time  ago  refused  to  cooperate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports. 

Some  Northwest  observers  declared 
the  purchase  proposal  a  hurried  public 
ownership  effort  to  outrace  the  Wash¬ 
ington  initiative  measure  which,  if 
passed,  would  require  PUD  officials  to 
submit  acquisition  and  bonding  plans 
to  voters.  It  was  pointed  out  that  under 
the  law  no  Oregon  or  Washington  PUD 
can  own  capital  stock  of  a  corporation, 
and  that  the  PUD  participation  in  In¬ 
terstate  presumably  is  through  owner¬ 
ship  of  stock  by  PUD  directors.  There¬ 
fore  some  question  of  legality  may 
arise,  if  the  proposal  reaches  the 
financing  stage. 

•  Arizona  Power  Authority  has  dis¬ 
missed  its  condemnation  suit  against 
certain  Central  Arizona  properties.  The 
action  followed  completion  of  negotia¬ 
tions  for  use  by  the  authority  of  the 
utility’s  Phoenix  steam  plant  and  trans¬ 
mission  lines  serving  rural  areas.  The 
plant  had  been  described  by  Power 
Authority  Director  J.  R.  A.  Hobson  as 
a  “natural  hub  of  any  state-wide  dis¬ 
tribution  system.”  A  function  of  the 
authority  is  to  provide  a  system  for 
distribution  of  Boulder  Dam  power. 


NEW  USE  FOR  PLASTIC  TAPE! 


Irvington  Fibron  Plastic  Tape  is  a  “natural”  for  wrapping 
intricate,  many-branched  wire  harnesses.  Flexible  and  elastic, 
it  wraps  smoothly  and  evenly  over  irregular  surfaces  and  will 
not  bulk  in  sharp  corners.  Fibron  Plastic  Tape  is  tough  — 
having  superior  abrasion  resistance,  excellent  weathering 
qualities,  high  resistance  to  oils,  acids,  and  alkalis.  After 
wrapping,  the  harness  can  be  heat-sealed,  forming  a  homo¬ 
geneous  mass  of  insulation. 


SILICONE  IS  HERE! 


Irvington  Silicone-coated  Fiberglas  cloth  —  totally  inorganic 
flexible  insulation  —  can  be  used  at  operating  temperatures 
up  to  175  deg.  C.  It  is  highly  moisture  resistant  and  has 
excellent  dielectric  strength.  The  best  heat  resistant  flexible 
insulation  yet  developed,  Silicone-coated  Fiberglas  is  added 
protection  against  overload  failures.  Available:  36"  wide, 
tapes,  and  bias  strips. 


Immediate  deliveries  can  be  made  on  Irvington  Varnished 
Silk  for  any  application.  Combining  high  dielectric  strength, 
excellent  oil  and  water  resistance  with  extreme  thinness  and 
elasticity,  its  return  will  be  welcomed  for  insulating  very  small 
coils  and  for  taping  over  irregular  surfaces. 

Additional  Information  and  Generous  Samples  of  these  Prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  sent  on  Request. 
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300  Series  Paragon  Time  Switches 
are  well  known.  They  have  made 
friends  through  dependable  perform¬ 
ance  .  .  .  have  done  it  for  over  twenty 
years. 

They  reduce  costs  and  save  valu¬ 
able  man  hours  through  their  "Stop 
Watch"  accuracy  in  controlling  ON 
and  OFF  time  operations  on  signs, 
commercial  lights,  attic  fans,  stokers, 
oil  burners,  blowers,  pumps,  valves, 
motors,  etc. 

Telechron  motor  operated.  Write  for 
complete  catalog. 

PARAGON  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

1616  TWELFTH  STREET 
TWO  RIVERS,  WISCONSIN 


,  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 

C.  P.  KUSICK 

1913  SiPMl  •  Dofivor 

McCUNE-MERIFlILD  COMPANY 
3637  S«.  Fifw^roo  SirMi  •  lot  Anfolot,  ColWorwIo 
91  Promowl  Strool  Son  Froficitco,  ColHornio 

73  Morion  Strool  *  Sooltio  4,  Wotkintton 


SACRAMENTO  DISTRICT  WILL 
NOT  PAY  IN  LIEU  TAXES 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Dis¬ 
trict  has  notified  city  and  county  offi¬ 
cials  that  it  will  not  pay  “in  lieu”  taxes 
after  it  takes  over  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  properties  on  Jan.  1,  1947. 
PG  and  E  has  been  paying  $207,629 
annually  to  the  two  political  subdivi¬ 
sions. 

District  directors  said  that  they  had 
received  an  opinion  that  the  district  is 
prohibited  by  law  from  making  in  lieu 
payments  to  compensate  city  and  coun¬ 
ty  for  tax  losses.  It  is  estimated  that 
Sacramento  County  will  lose  $1.53.000 
a  year  and  that  the  city  will  lose  $53,- 
000  annually. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  directors 
that  electric  consumers  will  get  the 
benefit  of  lower  electric  rates  when  the 
district  can  afford  to  lower  them, 
though  they  added  that  this  might  not 
be  until  after  the  district  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  for  a  year  or  more  and  can  de¬ 
termine  revenues  and  expenditures. 
They  said  they  intended  to  make  rate 
reductions;  had  no  intention  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  huge  operating  surplus. 

Commission  Reports  on 
Marion  County  Revenues 

Revenues  of  the  Portland  General 
Electric  Co.  and  the  Mountain  States 
Power  Co.,  now  serving  the  area  in  the 
proposed  Marion  County  (Ore.)  PlID, 
are  more  than  adequate  to  retire  the 
investment  involved  in  30  years,  the 
Oregon  Hydroelectric  Commission  re¬ 
ported  recently.  The  investment  of  the 
two  utilities  in  the  territory  is  given  as 
$2,163,947. 

The  report  indicates  that  present  rev¬ 
enues.  after  paying  all  operating  costs, 
would  retire  an  investment  of  $3,1.59,- 
000  in  the  30-year  period.  It  makes  no 
recommendation  as  to  the  feasibility  or 
advisability  of  the  proposed  PUD. 
which  would  include  all  incorporated 
j  cities  and  towns  in  the  county  except 
Salem,  the  state  capital. 

California  Electric  Will 
Ask  Bids  on  Securities 

FPC  has  authorized  California  Elec¬ 
tric  Pow'er  Co.  to  issue  and  sell  through 
conqietitive  bidding  securities  w'hich 
will  enable  the  company  to  redeem 
$16,000,000  of  first-mortgage  bonds. 

series,  due  in  1968,  and  to  con¬ 
struct  additional  facilities.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  pay  a  call  premium  on  the 
bonds  of  $1,000,000. 

Written,  sealed  bids  will  be  asked 
on:  1.  $16,(K)0,000  of  first-mortgage 
bonds,  dated  June  1,  1946,  to  mature 
I  on  June  1,  1976,  at  a  coupon  rate  not 


in  excess  of  3%  and  at  a  price  to  co  n- 
pany  of  not  less  than  104%  of  prin  i- 
pal  amount;  2.  169,636  shares  of  com- 
mon  stock  of  $1  par  value,  at  a  pri'  e 
to  company  of  not  less  than  $10  p  r 
share.  No  combination  bids  will  }ie 
considered. 

PG  and  E  Accepts  Board 
Findings  in  Wage  Dispute 

Recommendations  of  the  Presidential 
fact-finding  board  in  the  PG  and  E- 
UWIA  wage  dispute  will  he  accepted 
by  the  company,  according  to  A. 
Emory  W'ishon,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

The  board  recommended  the  18*  o', 
increase  for  physical  workers  offered 
by  the  company  and  accepted  by  all 
employees  except  CIO  members.  For 
clerical  workers,  the  board  recom¬ 
mended  an  increase  of  about  21',. 
subject  to  variation  due  to  adjustments 
for  sex,  location,  classification  and 
other  factors.  This  was  5%  more  than 
the  company  had  offered  during  nego¬ 
tiations.  Certain  increase  classifications 
were  made  retroactive,  under  the  hoard 
recommendations. 

The  wage  dispute  was  submitted  to 
the  board  at  the  company’s  request 
after  the  union  had  demanded  a  20(/J 
increase  over  V-J  Day  and  had  rejected 
company  figures  showing  that  increases 
of  the  amount  and  more  already  had 
been  made.  Hearings  disclosed  that  the 
company  has  made  wage  increases 
averaging  20.57%  since  June  1945  and 
47.15'/^  since  January  1941. 

The  recommendations  will  cost  the 
company  .$238,000  in  retroactive  pav- 
ments  and  will  increase  the  general  pay 
roll  by  $576,000  annually. 

Portland  Wage  Increases 
Affect  1,000  Employees 

Wage  in  creases  provided  in  an 
agreement  signed  recently  by  the  Port¬ 
land  General  Pdectric  Co.  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  (A.  E.  of  L.)  will  be  auto¬ 
matically  extended  to  other  union  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  unorganized  workers, 
affecting  approximately  1,000  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  pay  adjustments  include  an  in¬ 
crease  of  slightly  more  than  5%  above 
the  old  scale,  and  bring  the  total  wage 
increase  since  the  end  of  the  war  to 

•  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  released  its  economic  survey  on 
Benton  County,  Ore.,  and  the  city  of 
Corvallis.  The  report  was  written  by 
Dr.  Milton  N.  Nelson,  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Oregon  State  College  and 
was  published  by  BP  A. 


Better  Construction  Todoy-^e^  Maintenance  Tomorrow 


Electrical  V/est 


REPLACING  FUSES  IS  EASY 
When  You  Use 

Dependable  KEARNEY 

TRIP-O-LINKS 


iHE  single  unit  link  and  cartridge  is 
quickly  and  easily  installed  in  the 
double  wedge  grips  of  the  Trip-O-Link 
switch.  Positive  arc  interruption  is 
assured  because  there  is  a  new  fibre 
cartridge  with  each  replacement. 

The  unique  design  of  this  low  cost 
switch  assures  positive  link  separation 
with  exceptionally  high  interrupting 
capacity.  Available  in  50  and  100 
ampere  sizes,  single  shot  and  two  shot 
reclosing  types. 
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Special  Announcement 
NEW  TiREX  JACKET 


All  TIREX  Cords  and  Cables  are  now  protected  by  a  new  Simplex  neoprene  jacket 
fortified  by  the  addition  of  Selenium.  This  new  “Selenium  Neoprene  Armor”  means 
greater  savings  for  you  because  the  new  TIREX  is: 

OIL  RESISTANT 

No  deterioration  of  the  jacket  due  to  oils  or  greases. 

FLAME  RESISTANT 

Greater  safety  for  your  operations.  TIREX  will  easily  pass  the  Un¬ 
derwriters’  horizontal  flame  test. 


LIGHT  RESISTANT 

Will  not  crack  or  check  because  of  sunlight. 

MORE  WEAR  RESISTANT 

Long  famous  for  its  extremely  desirable  wearing  qualities,  TIREX 
today  is  more  wear  resistant  than  ever  before. 


All  of  these  advantages  come  to  you  without  an  increase  in  price. 

All  of  our  stocks  and  those  of  our  distributors  are  this  new"  TIREX 
and  are  marked  “Neoprene”. 

This  important  change  in  TIREX  construction  w"as  made  so  that  TIREX  Cords  and 
Cables  can  continue  to  bring  you  the  greatest  possible  service  with  the  lowest  cost  per 
hour  of  operation. 


WIRES  6'  CABLES 


SIMPLEX  WIRE  &  CABLE  CO.,  79  SIDNEY  ST.,  CAMBRIDGE  39,  MASS. 


:WHEREIN  WE  SIGNALIZE  THE  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ATOMIC  AGE,  CONSIDER  THE  ALTERNATIVES  INHERENT 
IN  BOTH  GOOD  AND  EVIL  POTENTIALITIES  OF  NUCLEAR 
FISSION,  THEN  VENTURE  A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  FUTURE 


A  YEAR  AGO,  Jnly  16, 1945,  at  Alamoponlo,  New  Mexico, 
man  created  the  first  atomic  explosion.  Most  impres¬ 
sive  events  diminish  in  stature  as  they  recede  in  time. 
This  one  grows  bigger  with  each  passing  day.  It  truly 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  age. 

As  Year  1  of  the  Atomic  Age  ends  and  Year  2  begins, 
we  are  engaged  in  three  portentous  projects. 

At  Bikini  Atoll  we  are  detonating  the  fourth  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  the  fifth  atomic  explosions  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

At  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  we  are  building  the  first 
atomic  energy  plant  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Most  important,  in  New  Y  ork  we  and  all  the  other 
United  Nations  are  engaged  in  the  first  attempt  to  sub¬ 
ject  atomic  energy  to  international  control.  Literally, 
the  fate  of  the  world  hangs  on  this  attempt. 

As  this  introduction  is  written,  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  just  begun  its  work. 
People  everywhere  pray  for  its  success— for  their  own 
sake,  but  even  more  for  their  children  and  for  their 
grandchildren.  If  this  Commission  fails  let  everyone 
everywhere  be  w’amed;  the  world  has  taken  a  step  to¬ 
ward  destruction. 

As  we  enter  the  second  year  of  the  Atomic  Age,  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  embarked  on  an  atomic  arma« 
ments  race.  There  is  no  blinking  that  fact.  We  have  had 
official  notice  served  on  us.  Therefore,  we  must  under¬ 
stand  that  unless  the  United  Nations  Commission  can 


arrest  the  drift  of  events,  W’e  are  moving  toward  a  hor¬ 
rible  war.  The  Commission  must  succeed. 

The  American  delegate,  Mr.  Baruch,  has  brought  to 
the  Commission  an  ably  thought  out  plan.  It  would  in¬ 
ternationalize  nuclear  science,  and  release  for  man¬ 
kind  the  beneficent  applications  of  atomic  energy.  But 
it  would  “control”  atomic  bombs  only  to  the  extent  of 
giving  the  world  brief  warning  of  any  nation's  prepara¬ 
tion  to  use  them,  so  that  we  might  have  foreknowledge 
of  disaster. 

Therefore,  the  real  and  enormous  task  before  the 
world  becomes  clear.  We  must  end  war.  No  other  control 
of  atomic  weapons  exists.  If  war  comes,  atomic  weapons 
will  be  used.  If  they  are  used,  our  children  who  survive 
w411  curse  their  fathers.  Understanding  the  consequences 
of  failure,  we  must  succeed. 

Because  w’e  cannot  succeed  without  knowledge,  I  have 
asked  my  associates  at  McGraw’-Hill  to  condense  into  the 
following  pages  what  we  know  at  the  close  of  Year  1 
about  this  great  new  atomic  force  —  its  basic  science,  its 
possible  uses  and  its  political  repercussions. 


President,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  ('o.,  Inc 
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3  WHY  BOMB  EXPLODES 

When  block  of  rapidly  assem¬ 
bled  U235  passes  secret  critical 
size  it  explodes  spontaneously 
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4  SLOW  NEUTRONS 
MAKE  MORE  HITS 

A  slow  neutron  is  more  easily  swerved 
from  a  straight  line 
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2  CHAIN  REACTION 

Fragments  from  earlier  nudeor 
explosions  smash  other  nudeii 
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-he  fateful  U235  atom  can  serve  man 
I  as  a  new,  compact  source  of  heat  energy 
for  power  generation,  comfort  heating  or 
industrial  processing.  Peacetime  applica* 
tions  of  atomic  energy  will  use  dilute 
U235  or  plutonium  as  a  “fuel,”  mixed  with 
carbon  or  some  other  moderator  to  slow 
some  of  the  neutrons  and  thus  keep  the 
chain  reaction  going. 

The  diluting  agent  may  be  either  U238 
or  thorium,  or  both.  These  will  do  double 
duty,  because  neutron  bullets  convert 
U238  into  the  energy-yielding  plutonium, 
and  thorium  into  U233,  which  may  prove 
equally  serviceable. 

Thus  the  commercial  piles  of  the  future 
will  “bum”  U235  to  make  other  atomic 
fuels,  plutonium  and  possibly  U233,  which 
in  turn  will  deliver  heat  energy  to  the  pile. 
In  that  way  it  will  be  possible  to  get  from 
the  pile  far  more  heat  than  the  equivalent 
of  1400  tons  of  coal  for  each  pound  of 
U23S  split  This  highly  attractive  prospect 
Ts-ill  speed  the  day  when  nuclear  energy 
can  compete  with  coal.* 

\^'hile  already  mechanically  obsolete, 
the  piles  making  plutonium  for  bombs  at 
Hanford,  Wash.  (Fig.  1)  reveal  the  basic 
principle  on  which  future  piles  for  power 
and  heat  will  operate.  The  heat  now  wast¬ 
ed  in  vast  quantities  will  be  put  to  work. 
Th(!  plutonium,  now  removed  for  bomb 
manufacture,  will  be  returned  to  the  pilo 
(or  left  in)  as  supplementary  fuel. 

ATOMIC  POWER 

The  possible  everyday  applications  of 
nuclear  heat  pictured  in  Fig.  2  have  been 
recognized  from  the  very  first  day  of  the 
Atomic  Age.  Year  2  will  see  the  building 
of  the  world’s  first  atomic  power  plant  (a 
pilot  plant)  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

beyond  question  such  installations  will 
produce  power,  but  it  may  be  years  or 
decades  before  they  prove  economical.  To 
compete  with  conventional  plants  the  piles 
must  first  be  redesigned  to  run  at  tempera¬ 
tures  high  enough  for  good  power-plant 
efficiency.  Also  the  techniques  of  operat¬ 
ing  piles  by  remote  control  through  the 
heav7  radiation  screens  must  be  radically 
streamlined. 

The  Hanford  piles  run  on  natural  ura¬ 
nium  containing  only  0.7%  of  U235.  The 
typical  commercial  atomic  power  plant  of 
the  future  will  use  more  than  0.7%  of 
U235  or  plutonium,  but  less  than  50%. 
This  will  avoid  both  the  low  efficiency  of 
the  too-lean  mixture  and  the  excessive 
fuel  cost  of  the  rich  mixture.  It  will  permit 
piles  of  moderate  size  and  lake  maximum 
advantage  of  U238  and  thorium  as  poten¬ 
tial  sources  of  plutonium  and  U233. 

One  should  not  expect  U235  to  replace 
coal  generally  in  this  generation,  although 
a  few  central  power  stations  and  ships  will 


RADIOACTIVE  ISOTOPES 

More  immediately  important  than  the 
heat  and  power  applications  of  nuclear 
energy  are  the  services  that  the  radioac¬ 
tive  byproducts  of  pile  operation  can  ren¬ 
der.  Because  these  materials  act  chemic¬ 
ally  like  their  ordinary  non-radioactive 
cousins,  but  can  be  followed  and  detected 
easily,  they  are  expected  to  play  tremen¬ 
dously  vital  parts  in  medicine  and  biology. 
For  more  details,  see  the  last  page  of  this 
section. 


1  SLOW-NEUTRON  PILE 

Can  make  plutonium  for  bombs— or  heat  for  power,  process 
and  comfort 
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2  PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS 

Indude  steam  for  turbines,  process  and  comfort  heating— also  heat 
for  gas  turbines 
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RANIUM  235  and  plutonium  are  now  report  vaguely  suggests  that  it  is  more 
man’s  slaves.  They  will  build  or  de-  than  4  lb  and  less  than  200  lb.  Each  piece 

of  U235  in  the  dormant  bomb  must  weigh 
less  than  X.  At  the  desired  instant  of  ex¬ 
plosion  the  bomb  mechanism  assembles 
these  pieces  rapidly  into  a  single  piece 
considerably  heavier  than  X. 

The  explosion  itself  drives  the  U235 
pieces  apart,  thereby  quenching  the  atom¬ 
ic  conflagration  before  all  the  atoms  are 
split,  so  the  bomb  efiicicncy  is  far  less  than 
100%.  For  each  pound  of  U235  (or  pluton¬ 
ism)  atoms  actually  split,  the  bomb  re¬ 
leases  the  energy  of  1400  tons  of  coal. 

This  explosion  is  mainly  ordinary  heat 
at  work  in  unprecedented  concentration. 
Bomb  metals  become  incandescent  vapor 
millions  of  degrees  hot.  This,  and  the  en¬ 
veloping  sphere  of  glowing  air,  radiate  a 
blinding  flash  that  chars  human  flesh  at 
half  a  mile  and  blisters  at  over  a  mile. 
There  is  a  destructive  shock  wave  (sound) 
and  a  second-long  hurricane  of  unimagin¬ 
able  force  —  the  outrushing  of  the  expand¬ 
ing  heated  air.  Deadly  neutrons  and 
gamma  rays  speed  out  from  the  bomb. 

A  single  atomic  bomb  killed  about  100,- 
000  at  Hiroshima.  Fewer  died  at  Nagasaki 
only  because  the  circle  of  potential  de¬ 
struction  included  much  vacant  land. 
Bombs  ten  times  more  powerful  can  be 
made  by  the  thousands  in  any  major  in¬ 
dustrial  country  with  the  plants  and  the 
know-how.  One  bomb  could  saturate  Min¬ 
neapolis  or  downtown  Manhattan. 

Many  experts  estimate  that  a  complete 
set  of  American  atomic  “secrets”  and 
blueprints  might  save  a  foreign  power  two 
to  three  years  at  best  in  its  race  for 
atomic  arms.  With  no  help  at  all  from  us, 
any  advanced  industrial  nation  can,  in  five 
to  ten  years,  acquire  the  raw  materials, 
the  plants,  the  know-how  and  enough 
bombs  to  knock  out  the  big  cities  of  any 
other  country  overnight.  In  Year  2  of  the 
Atomic  Age  this  arms  race  is  already  on. 

It  will  not  fail  for  lack  of  raw  materials; 
every  country  has  lean  ores  worth  working 
for  bombs. 

THE  CHEAPEST  DEATH 

Cost  need  not  deter,  for  the  atomic  bomb 
is  by  far  the  cheapest  method  of  destruc¬ 
tion  ever  devised.  General  H.  H.  Arnold 
estimates  that  atomic  bombs  can  be  manu- 


A  single  improved  atomic  bomb  can 
devastate  ten  square  miles  of  city 


factored  and  delivered  for  less  than  t^OO,- 
000  per  square  mile  of  destruction. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  the  two  billion  dol¬ 
lars  America  spent  on  a  project  that 
dropped  only  two  bombs  on  the  enemy. 
New  plants  can  be  built  at  a  fraction  of 
wartime  cost,  and  the  investment  spread 
over  thousands  of  bombs,  not  just  two. 

NO  DEFENSE 

So  the  bombs  can  be  made  in  ample 
qtiantity  and  paid  for,  but  can  they  l)e 
delivered?  The  answer  is:  “Yes;  by  the 
time  the  bombs  are  ready  they  can  be  de¬ 
livered  anyw’here  and  overnight.”  If  the 
defenses  of  the  target  country  are  weak, 
piloted  planes  can  get  through  in  ample 
number.  Ten  percent  would  be  enough. 

For  more  effective  delivery  radio-steered 
pilotless  planes  and  rockets  can  carry  the 
atom  bombs  faster  than  sound.  Such  weap¬ 
ons  will  be  almost  untouchable  by  either 
antiaircraft  artillery  or  manflown  fighter^. 

Greatest  threat  of  all  will  be  the  trans¬ 
oceanic  rockets.  The  German  V-2  rocket, 
which  never  once  was  stopped  hy  Britain’s 
defenders,  points  one  way.  It  needs  only 
transatlantic  range  (with  atomic  propul¬ 
sion)  and  an  atomic  bomb  in  the  nose. 
Forty-six  feet  long,  loaded  with  7500  lb 
of  alcohol  fuel  and  11,000  Ib  of  liquid 
oxygen,  the  V-2  of  World  War  II  rose  td) 
miles  in  the  air  and  arced  200  miles  in  live 
minutes  to  deposit  one  ton  of  TNT  in 
1  .ondon. 

.Seeing  so  many  strange  things  come  to 
pass,  the  man  in  the  street  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  between  ftossible  miracles  and  the 
impossible  variety.  From  the  very  start  of 
the  Atomic  Age  he  has  been  hoping  for  a 
“ray”  that  will  explode  the  atom  bomb  far 
off.  Competent  scientists  and  engineers  say 
that  cannot  be. 


There  is  no  known 
defense  against the 
atomic  rocket  at¬ 
tacking  at  mile- 
per -  second  speed 


The  only  way  to  bring  down  a  3500- 
mile-per-liour  rocket  at  a  safe  distance  is 
to  chase  it  with  your  own  4000-niph  rocket 
You  can’t  win  at  this  game  often  enough 
to  establish  ironclad  protection. 

The  only  specific  defense  against  the 
atomic  rocket  known  in  Year  2  of  the 
Atomic  Age  is  to  disperse  all  cities  and 
put  key  industries  underground.  This 
would  be  very  costly  in  time,  money  and 
national  morale. 

MORE  AND  BETTER  BOMBS? 

Some  will  ask  whether  the  U.S.,  as  the 
most  powerful  industrial  nation,  could  not 
build  more  and  better  bombs  and  carriers 
than  any  other  nation.  Probably  yes,  but 
there  is  still  no  real  security.  If  the  “weak” 


opponent  has  enough  atomic  weapons  tO 
destroy  us  once,  what  advantage  is  there 
in  being  able  to  destroy  him  twice? 

Shooting  first  could  protect  us  now,  but 
not  after  the  world  is  atomically  armed. 
If  we  were  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  cities, 
we  would  probably  miss  his  well-concealed 
and  protected  bomb  magazines  and  rocket 
launchers.  A  few  minutes  later  he  could 
return  the  atomic  fire.  In  brutal  simplic¬ 
ity,  that  is  the  picture  of  future  atomic 
war.  Everybody  loses. 

At  this  point  one  grasps  at  another 
straw:  “If  everybody  is  to  lose  who  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  start  an  atomic  war? 
And  didn’t  the  Germans  refrain  from  us¬ 
ing  gas  for  a  similar  reason?”  Possibly 
yes.  It  may  work  that  way.  But  in  a  world 


atomically  armed  to  the  teeth  some  ner¬ 
vous  finger  may  pull  the  fatal  trigger. 

ONLY  ONE  WAY  OUT 

Throughout  history  each  new  offensive 
weapon  has  called  out  its  appropriate  de¬ 
fense.  But  now  the  offense  leaps  centuries 
ahead  in  a  single  bound  and  the  defense 
lies  almost  helpless  everywhere,  unless 
some  technical  protection,  unknown  as 
Year  2  begins,  can  be  devised. 

The  situation  is  extremely  dangerous. 
There  is  no  clear  way  out  except  through, 
some  sort  of  international  action  first  to 
stop  the  atomic  arms  race  and,  before  it 
is  too  late,  to  hobble  war  itself. 

Can  it  be  done?  Perhaps  not,  but  there 
is  no  alternative  except  atomic  chaos. 


The  numbered  statements  that  follow  in 
somewhat  logical  pattern  are  too  fateful 
to  be  accepted  on  anybody’s  say-so.  Eveiy* 
reader  should  test  them  in  the  light  of  his 
own  information  and  understanding. 

The  points  below  sum  up  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  previous  article  —  and  these  in 
turn  reflect  a  great  mass  of  thought  and 
discussion  among  leading  scientists,  engi¬ 
neers  and  statesmen  close  to  the  problem. 
To  an  amazing  degree  they  concur  on  both 
facts  and  conclusions.  For  authoritative 
statements  of  their  line  of  thought,  in  de¬ 
tail  not  possible  here,  the  reader  should 
see  the  recent  book.  One  World  or  None. 


Nations  must  either  face  the  probability  of  an  atomic  World  War 
III,  >\’hich  would  surely  be  the  most  deadly  in  history  .  .  . 


Or,  the  experts  propose,  yield  both  atomic  weapons  and  war  po¬ 
tential  to  international  authority  backed  by  superior  force. 


but  8t  incredible  cost  in  money  and 
human  discomfort. 

8.  In  a  world  atomically  armed,  nations 
can  probably  protect  their  bomb  htocks 
and  rocket  launchers  from  enemy  a.^^sault. 

9.  If  so,  nation  A  can  destroy  the  cities 
of  any  other  nation  B,  after  which  B's 
rockets  will  destroy  the  cities  of  A. 
!*hooting  first  will  not  win  an  atomic  war. 

10.  Tliis  knowledge  may  not  restrain  the 
trigger  finger  of  a  suspicious  power. 

11.  Having  more  and  better  atomic 
weapons  than  the  other  fellow  won’t  help 
much  if  he  has  enough  to  destroy  us.  No 
use  to  kill  a  man  twice  or  rebomb  urban 
ruins. 

12.  Every  nation  is  vulnerable  in  the 
Atomic  Age,  including  the  U.  S.  .4. 

1,3.  National  security  will  be  impossible 
without  (first)  international  control  of 
atomic  arms  and  (not  too  long  there¬ 


after)  international  control  of  all  war 
potential,  both  backed  by  superior  physi¬ 
cal  power. 

14.  If  action  to  this  end  is  long  delayed, 
it  may  become  impossible  to  halt  the 
atomic  arms  race  already  started. 

15.  At  best,  the  necessary  degree  of  in¬ 
ternational  control,  with  some  real  dele¬ 
gation  of  national  sovereignty,  will  be  a 
re\olutioii  in  human  affairs.  It  may  prove 
to  be  humanly  unobtainable  at  this  time. 
If  so,  men  and  women  everywhere  must 
fare  the  probability  of  an  atomic  third 
world  war— by  far  the  most  destructive 
in  all  history. 


What  the  Experts  Say 


1.  In  five  to  ten  years  any  major  in¬ 
dustrial  nation  ran  make  enough  atom 
bombs  to  destroy  all  the  major  cities  of 
any  other  country  overnight. 

2.  This  assumes  no  “secret”  information 
or  other  help  from  us. 

3.  The  necessary  uranium  ores  will  be 
at  hand. 

4.  The  cost  will  not  be  too  high. 

5.  Tlie  bombs  produced  can  then  be  car¬ 
ried  thousands  of  miles  by  bombers,  or 
by  atomically  powered  guided  missiles 
moving  faster  than  sound. 

6.  There  will  probably  be  no  effective 
military  defense  against  such  weapons. 

7.  Dispersing  cities,  and  putting  key  in¬ 
dustries  deep  underground,  will  give 
some  protection  if  accomplished  in  time. 


n  this  atomic  age  no  nation  can  be  safe  through  its  own  unaided  might 


Atom  year  1  has  probably  been  marked 
by  more  debate  on  a  single  subject 
than  any  other  twelve  months  in  the 
world’s  history.  Social,  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  as  well  as  purely  technical  issues 
have  been  pressing  for  realistic  solution. 
Let  us  look  at  these  issues  and  see  where 
we  stand: 


CIVILIAN  VS.  MILITARY 

Because  the  atomic  bomb  is  the  world’s 
greatest  weapon,  the  armed  forces  would 
like  to  control  it.  But  because  atomic 
energy  can  also  be  used  for  peaceful, 
benehcial  purposes,  civilian  control  seems 
equally  essentiaL  These  conflicting  view¬ 
points  had  their  strong  proponents  before 
the  Congress  which  finally  reached  a  fair¬ 
ly  satisfactory  compromise  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Bill  of  1946,  setting  up  a  com¬ 
petent  civil  board  with  which  the  armed 
forces  will  have  continuing  liaison.  As  we 
go  to  press,  just  before  Year  2  of  the 
Atomic  Age  begins,  this  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate,  but  there  is  still  a  question 
how  rapidly  it  will  bo  enacted  into  law. 


PRIVATE  VS.  PUBLIC 

Atomic  energy  is  “too  big”  and  “too 
••  hot”  to  be  handled  privately.  It  must  be 
nationalized  and  internationalized.  The 
questions  are  how  and  to  what  extent. 
Fortunately,  as  the  “boxes”  on  these  pages 
show,  there  are  means  that  may  attain 
reasonable  safety  against  misuse  of  the 
atom,  and  still  do  so  without  public  con¬ 
trol  of  many  “non-dangerous”  applica¬ 
tions. 


SECRECY  vs.  FREE  SCIENCE 


Throughout  the  first  year  of  the  Atomic 
Age  hot  debate  has  raged  around  “keep¬ 
ing  the  .secret  of  the  bomb.”  To  prevent 
potential  enemies  from  making  atom 
bombs  some  have  urged  a  complete  black¬ 


out  of  all  phases  of  atomic  energy  —  even 
of  the  scientific  fundamentals  of  nuclear 
physics.  Others  have  sought  immediat9 
and  complete  disclosure  of  all  bomb  “se¬ 
crets,”  both  scientific  and  technological. 
These  have  held  that  such  information 
cannot  be  effectively  hidden,  that  secrecy 
blocks  progress  and  breeds  wars. 

A  year  of  debate  has  brought  the  great 
mass  of  vocal  opinion  to  this  middle 
ground:  (1)  Ease  restrictions  on  the  ex¬ 
change  of  basic  physical  knowledge.  (2) 
Release  for  industry’s  benefit  many  of  the 
devices  and  methods  developed  for  the 
bomb  project  (3)  Hold  tight  to  special¬ 
ized  information  on  atomic  bombs  and 
bomb-material  production  until  interna¬ 
tional  safeguards  are  fully  operative. 


DOMESTIC  CONTROL  AS  PUNNED  IN 
THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  Bill  OF  1946 

McMahon  Committee  Biff  contains  the  following  provisions. 


Policy.  Declares  it  the  policy  of  the 
U.  S.  to  develop  and  utilize  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  to  improve  the  public  welfare, 
increase  living  standards,  strengthen 
competitive  enterprise  and  promote 
world  peace. 

Organization.  Establishes  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC)  of  five  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  direct  four  divisions  on 
research,  production,  engineering,  and 
military  applications— to  work  in  liaison 
with  three  committees  from  (1)  the 
armed  forces,  (2)  outstanding  civilians, 
and  (3)  joint  Congressional  representa¬ 
tives. 

Production.  AEC  to  own  and  operate 
(under  management  contracts  with  in¬ 
dustry  if  deemed  desirable)  all  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials,  such  products  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  with  their  radioactive  byproducts 
under  license  for  private  industrial  and 
medical  research. 

Military  Application.  AEC  to  engage 
in  development  work  and  produce 
atomic  bombs  as  directed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  be  delivered  only  on  his  order 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 


Indnstrial  Utilization.  Permits  AEC 
to  conduct  research,  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  equipment  for  atomic-energy 
utilization,  license  its  use,  produce  and 
sell  power  obtained  as  a  byproduct  in 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials. 
Directs  AEC  to  give  widest  safe  scope 
to  private  initiative. 

Control  of  Information.  AEC  to  en¬ 
force  a  ban  on  the  dissemination  of  re¬ 
stricted  data  that  might  be  used  to  in¬ 
jure  the  U.  S.  or  secure  aslvantage  to  a 
foreign  nation,  yet  to  provide  leeway 
for  ultimately  relaxing  restrictions  as 
future  conditions  warrant. 

Patents  and  Inventions.  No  private 
patents  permitted  for  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  materials  or  their  utilization 
for  military  weapons  but  AEC  will 
justly  compensate  for  such  inventions, 
when  made  by  private  citizens.  Patents 
for  non-military  applications  may  bo 
purchased  or  condemned  by  the  AEC 
only  when  public  interest  is  affected. 

Appropriations.  “Such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the 
act”  plus  unexpended  funds  of  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District. 


j 
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Leading  industrial  nations  can  pro* 
duce  atomic  bombs  in  five  years,  com¬ 
petent  scientists  announced  after 
Hiroshima.  Already  one  year  of  the 
precious  five  has  been  consumed  in 
debate  without  international  action. 
Soon  it  may  be  too  late  to  check  the 
growing  momentum  of  the  atomic 
arms  race. 

TIMETABLE-ATOM  YEAR  1 

1.  July  16,  1945.  World’s  first 
atomic  bomb  detonated  in  INew 
Mexico. 

2.  July  26,  1943.  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  issue  Potsdam  ulti¬ 
matum  threatening  Japan’s  de¬ 
struction  if  she  continues. 

3.  August  6,  1945.  Atomic  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

4.  August  9,  1945.  Atomic  bomb 
hits  Nagasaki. 

5.  .August  11,  1943.  Army  releases 
Smyth  Report  on  “Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  for  Military  Purposes.’’ 

6.  August  14, 1945.  Japan  accepts 
terms  of  Potsdam  declaration. 

7.  November  15,  1943.  Truman- 
Atlee-King  issue  declaration  of 
intention  and  procedures  look¬ 
ing  toward  international  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy  by 
United  Nations. 

8.  March  28,  1946.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  issues  Acheson-Lilienthal 
Report  on  the  “International 
Control  of  Atomic  Energy.” 

9.  .April  12,  1946.  Manhattan  En¬ 
gineer  District  announces  pro¬ 
gram  for  experimental  devel¬ 
opment  of  atomic  power. 

10.  June  1,  1946.  “Atomic  Energy 
Bill  of  1946”  passes  .Senate 
unanimously,  is  referred  to 
House  of  Representatives. 

1 1.  June  14, 1946.  First  meeting  of 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (Bernard  Baruch 
as  American  member).  Manhat¬ 
tan  District  announces  availa¬ 
bility  of  radioactive  isotopes  for 
research  use. 

12.  July  1946.  Joint  Army -Navy 
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NATIONAL  VS.  INTERNATIONAL 

Rorn  of  nationalUm,  the  Atomic  Age 
!i»‘ijan  when  three  nations  discovered  a 
weapon  that  today  gives  them  the  great¬ 
est  military  power  on  earth.  The  prime 
question  is:  Shall  the  atom  remain  the 


servant  of  its  conqueror,  nationalism? 

During  Year  1  of  the  Atomic  Age  the 
Truman-Atlee-King  declaration,  the  mas¬ 
terly  report  of  the  State  Department’s 
atomic  consultants,  and  the  U.S.  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  have  all  called  for 
international  control  of  atomic  energy. 
Year  2  will  start  with  no  such  control. 
This  failure  to  decide  and  act  is  in  part  a 
natural  result  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  problem  and  the  obvious  dangers  of 
unyvise  deci.sions.  Nations  everywhere  face 
a  triple  dilemma  in  this  Atomic  Year  2: 
the  dangers  of  nationalism,  the  dangers 
of  internationalism,  the  supreme  danger 
of  not  being  able  to  make  any  decision  in 
time  to  meet  the  atomic  bomb  threat. 


INTERNATiONAL  CONTROL  AS  PROPOSED 
BY  THE  U.S.  TO  U.N.  ATOMIC  COMMISSION 

Baruch  statement  follows  constructive  path  laid  out  by  Atomic 
Consultants  in  "Acheson-Lilienthal  Report." 


The  Plan.  The  I*.  has  propose*!  that 
all  nations  hand  together  to  outlaw  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  war  and  to 
promote  and  harness  its  development 
for  the  benelit  of  mankind.  To  this  end 
an  International  Atomic  Development 
Authority  would  he  set  up,  and  to  it 
the  U.S.  would  turn  over,  at  ^arious 
stages  of  its  organization,  all  atomic 
bombs,  know-how,  raw  materials,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  stockpiles  of  fi-sionable  mate¬ 
rial.  Thus  I.ADiA  eventually  would 
supersede  national  authorities  on  some 
matters  and  supplement  them  on 
others. 

Owner  and  Operator.  1  VI)  V  wouhl 
take  over  from  national  authorities  or 
private  ownership  fidl  management  and 
control  of  all  atoini**  energy  matters 
that  afford  a  possible  threat  to  Worl«l 
security.  These  include: 

1.  Raw  Materials  — Supplies  of  ura¬ 
nium  and  thorium  to  be  ituentoried, 

•  controlled,  and  «levelope<l  by  l.VDA. 

2.  Facilities— lAD  A  to  control  and 
operate  plants  producing  ii-sionable 
materials  and  to  own  an«l  control 
their  products. 

3.  Research  — I  AD  A  to  undertake  re¬ 
search  and  development  on  all  as¬ 
pects  of  atomic  energy  and  to  possess 
exclusive  right  of  research  on  atomic 
explosives. 


Private  Initiative.  Will  have  its 
chance  to  push  forward  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  peacetime  (non-dan- 
gerous)  purposes.  With  lADA  provid¬ 
ing  raw  materials  and  carrying  out 
necessary  inspection,  national  and 
private  enterpri.-e  may  operate  “.■.afe” 
power  piles,  and  produce  aiul  use  radio¬ 
active  i.sotopes  for  resear<h,  clinical 
and  other  applications.  Radioactive 
isotopes  produced  by  lADA  also  can 
be  <listributed  for  peacetime  tise. 

llie  Mechanics  of  .Safety.  -No  plan 
is  a  certain  guarantee  against  future 
atomic  war.  This  plan  should,  however, 
prevent  surprise  attack  with  atomic 
weapons;  for  I.ADA  is  to  buttress  posi- 
ti\e  ownership  or  iiianagenient  controls 
with  wide  powers  of  inspection.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  siiccessfid  inspection  rests  on 
complete  freedom  of  access  or  egress 
in  any  urea. 

Sancti«>ns.  .At  the  heart  of  the  plan 
lies  the  problem  of  penalty  for  viola¬ 
tion  —  a  matter  for  profound  statecraft. 
To  the  U.  S.,  one  aspect  of  sanctions 
appears  crystal  clear:  Here  is  an  area 
where  the  veto  right  now  held  by  the 
five  great  Powers  must  be  redefined  if 
it  is  not  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  proposed 
control. 


1 


e  atomic  In  five  or  ten  years  uranium  piles  will  may  be  used  in  studying  the  course  of 
t  century  be  driving  a  few  experimental  ships  and  many  kinds  of  industrial  and  chemical 

sense  ad-  submarines.  In  20  or  30  years  uranium  operations, 
ealth  and  may  begin  to  compete  widely  with  coal  as 
prospec-  a  fuel  for  suitably  situated  large  central 
those  we  heating  and  power  plants.  The  50-ton  min- 
;  may  be  imum  weight  of  shielding  rules  out  nu¬ 
clear  power  for  automobiles  and  small 
scientific  piloted  planes, 
al  discov- 

;  fruiltul.  US'S 

hemistry.  Some  day  ultra-high  temperatures  from 
;lectricity  splitting  atoms  will  be  used  for  special 
on  stones  industrial  operations  on  metals  and  other 
Can  one  materials.  Even  the  dread  atomic  bomb 
mding  of  might  easily  serve  peaceful  ends  — ■  blast¬ 
ing  lakes  in  deserts,  changing  the  course 
of  rivers,  leveling  mountains. 

y  visible  INDUSTRIAL  BYPRODUaS 

’Scs:  (1)  The  special  industrial  equipment  and 
the  ura-  methods  developed  for  the  bomb  project 
I  applica-  -will  find  hundreds  of  important  uses  — 
originally  mostly  for  purposes  unrelated  to  atomic 
3)  chem-  energy.  These  developments  include 
es  of  the  pumps  with  neither  seals  nor  leaks,  leak 
isotopes)  detectors  of  amazing  sensitivity,  ultratight 
ile  opera-  welding,  a  portable  mass  spectograph  for 
quick  and  automatic  gas  analysis,  new 
rgy  yield  ways  of  handling  corrosive  and  poisonous 
;  can  be  materials,  new  diffusion  barriers  for  the 
ng  to  (or  separation  of  gases  and  of  petroleum, 
lium  and  products, 
jpcctivcly 

1  the  pile.  tagged  atoms 

m”  inex-  Yet  more  important  than  any  of  these, 
and  thus  in  the  long  run,  will  be  the  hundreds  of 
sduce  the  radioactive  isotopes  now  available  as  by¬ 
products  of  pile  operation.  Chemically  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  forms 
of  the  elements,  these  isotopes  serve  as 
tagged  atoms  or  “spies”  if  mixed  with 
common  stable  atoms  of  the  same  sp>ecies. 

They  “fly  with  the  flock,”  and  can  later 
be  identified  as  surely  as  banded  birds. 

With  these  amazing  tools  of  research,  the 
course  of  any  element  or  compound  may 
be  traced  through  the  bodies  of  men,  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants.  Similarly,  tagged  atoms 


BIOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE 

A  suspected  hyperthyroid  condition  cah 
be  diagnosed  by  feeding  the  patient  a 
minute  measured  amount  of  radioactive 
iodine.  The  click  of  a  “Geiger”  counter 
placed  on  the  patient’s  neck  will  tell  (1) 
what  percentage  of  the  swallowed  iodine 
concentrates  in  the  thyroid  cells  and  (2) 
how  rapidly  that  concentration  is  ac¬ 
complished-giving  a  definite  indication 
of  the  state  of  the  gland. 

In  similar  fashion  the  radioactive  iso¬ 
topes  of  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  carbon 
will  trace  out  the  intricate  transformations 
of  carbohydrates  and  proteins  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  Radioactive  phosphorus  \^ill 
explore  the  bones.  Radioactive  iron  will 
show  how  and  where  blood  cells  are 
formed.  Radioactive  sodium  will  time  the 
circulation  of  blood. 


USES  IN  INDUSTRY 

In  chemistry  the  radioactive  isotopes 
■will  speed  the  understanding  of  metal¬ 
lurgical  and  organic  reactions.  In  industry 
they  will  measure  flow,  detect  leaks,  and 
do  other  useful  work. 

Meanwhile  the  uranium  piles  will  be 
manufacturing  certain  radioactive  isotopes 
that  can  serve  as  cheap  but  effective  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  high-cost  medical  radium. 

KNOWLEDGE  COMES  FIRST 

It  is  already  clear  that  the  chief  benefits 
of  atom  splitting  will  come  first  as  new 
scientific  knowledge  rather  than  as  new 
engines  and  gadgets.  But  in  the  long  run 
man’s  new  understanding  of  the  inner 
atom  will  enrich  the  whole  range  of 
human  activity.  This  has  always  been  the 
case  writh  less  fundamental  discoveries 
in  science.  It  can  hardly  be  less  with 
this  most  fundamental  discovery. 


POWER  APPLICATIONS 

Although  present  piles  run  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures,  it  is  certain  that  temperatures 
high  enough  for  the  eflBcient  operation  of 
steam  and  gas  turbines  will  be  attained. 
Already  an  experimental  atomic  power 
plant  has  been  ordered.  Atomic  power  for 
certain  remote  installations  (say,  for  heat¬ 
ing  Arctic  airports)  may  pot  be  far  off. 


ATOM  SPLITTING  WILL  SERVE  MAN  IN 
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DISTRIBUTION  TRANSFORMERS 


Where  will  added  capacity  be  needed  next? 

It’s  easy  to  find  out  and  easy  to  supply,  with  West- 
inghouse  CSPB  Transformers  for  secondary  banking. 

Two  signal  lights  on  each  transformer  provide  a 
continuous,  automatic  “survey”  of  load  conditions. 
When  they  give  warning  of  continuing  overloads,  one 
or  more  transformers  are  easily  added  to  the  circuit. 
Meanwhile,  the  CSPB  Transformer  is  fully  protected. 

Any  faulted  or  overloaded  section  is  isolated  auto¬ 
matically — but  transformers  are  left  in  service  to  feed 
remaining  load.  Cascading  is  eliminated — domestic 
areas  served  with  as  much  as  35%  less  installed  capac¬ 
ity — with  better  regulation  and  continuity  of  service. 

Plan  for  tomorrow — get  full  details — write  for 
Bulletin  B-3777.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
P.  O.  Box  868,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  j-70483 


PLAN  TODAY  TO  SERVE 

TOMORROW'S  LOAD 


. 


WITH  I  ) 

TRANSFORMERS 

FOR  SECONDARY  BANKING 


USE  THE  STANDARD  CSP 

(COMPLETELY  SELF-PROTECTING)  TRANSFORMER 
FOR  RADIAL  DISTRIBUTION 

•  “De-ion”  Arrester  for  Complete  Surge  Protection 

•  Built-in  Breaker  for  Overload  and  Short  Circuit 
Protection 

•  High-voltage  Link  for  Line  Lock-out  Protection 

•  Hipersil  Core  for  Lighter  Weight,  Better  Voltage 
Regulation 
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INTERIOR  SECRETARY  KRUG 
VISITS  IN  NORTHWEST 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krug 
was  a  Pacific  Northwest  visitor  last 
month,  when  he  made  a  tour  of  power 
and  irrigation  developments.  He  was 
accompanied  hy  his  assistants,  Roy 
Sexton  and  Creekmore  Path;  Reclam¬ 
ation  Commissioner  Michael  VI. 
Straus;  C.  Girard  Davidson,  assistant 
interior  secretary;  Joel  Wolfsohm. 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office;  Carlton  Skinner,  director 
of  information  for  the  interior  depart¬ 
ment;  R.  J.  Newell,  regional  director. 
I  SBR. 

In  response  to  queries  relating  to 
development  of  the  Columbia  Basin, 
Krug  declared  himself  for  rushing  all 
projects  to  completion.  He  parried 
direct  comment  on  questions  relating 
to  a  Columbia  Valiev  Authority,  how¬ 
ever,  stating  that  he  wanted  the  point 
of  view  of  all  the  people  in  the  North¬ 
west  first.  To  a  group  of  PUD  com¬ 
missioners,  he  advocated  the  mass  pro¬ 
duction  of  power  by  government  agen¬ 
cies  but  warned  that  there  are  limits 
to  how  far  the  benefits  of  low-cost 
power  may  be  extended.  He  also 
warned:  “Of  course  you  know  the  cost 
of  power  goes  up  the  farther  it  is 
transmitted.” 

Company,  Co-op  Agreement 
Prevents  Duplication 

To  avoid  peacetime  duplication  of 
|)ower  service  to  rural  areas  in  eastern 
Washington,  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.  and  Inland  Empire  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Inc.  recently  announced  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  concern- 
iirg  building  of  rural  power  line  exten¬ 
sions. 

Terming  the  agreement  similar  to 
“policies  followed  during  the  war  when 
materials  and  labor  were  scarce  and 
costly,”  D.  I.  Hopkins,  president  of  In¬ 
land  Empire,  said  that  the  organization 
most  nearly  able  to  extend  service  and 
])rovide  power  for  the  least  cost  will 
have  prior  rights  to  build  extensions. 

A  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 
spokesman  said  that  plans  for  similar 
agreements  are  being  discussed  with 
Lincoln  Electric  Cooperative  and  Koo¬ 
tenai  County  Rural  Electric  Assn,  of 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho. 

•  The  Mineral  County  power  sys¬ 
tem  in  Nevada  has  been  authorized  by 
the  county  utility  board  to  reduce  its 
power  rates  by  means  of  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  cash  discount  allowed 
on  bills  when  paid  by  a  specified  date. 
Under  the  arrangement,  the  residential 
discount  is  increased  from  5  to  10%, 
and  a  light  commercial  discount  has 
been  set  at  10%. 


Too  Big  to  Go  Under 

Ten  southern  California  utilities  and  2,300  power  lines  were  involved 
when  the  Howard  Hughes  cargo  flying  boat  was  moved  28  mi.  from  its 
Culver  City  hangar  to  the  graving  desk  constructed  for  it  on  Terminal 
Island,  Long  Beach.  Both  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  &  Power  and 
Southern  California  Edison  properties  were  affected.  The  picture  shows 
the  plane  at  223rd  and  Santa  Pe,  where  electric  lines,  telephone  trunk 
and  railway  lines  had  to  be  lowered  and  raised.  The  craft  was  moved  in 
sections  at  a  cost  estimated  to  be  $58,000.  The  320-ft.  wing  was  moved 
in  two  sections  over  a  route  selected  to  provide  the  required  55-ft. 
highway  clearance,  while  the  220-ft.  long  hull-fuselage  was  moved  over  a 
route  providing  40-ft.  clearance.  The  move  did  not  reauire  destruction 
of  a  single  tree  or  building,  in  addition  to  power,  telephone,  railway 
and  telegraph  companies,  eight  oil  companies  took  part  in  the  move 


Portland  Council  Favors 
Utility  Occupational  Tax 


crease  industrial  rates  on  its  contracts 
containing  fuel  oil  escalator  clauses  to 
adjust  to  a  40%  increase  since  1943 
in  fuel  oil  prices.  About  $273,000  will 
be  realized  during  the  coming  year 
from  the  rate  increase.  Added  fuel  oil 
costs  over  the  three-year  period  have 
been  approximately  $850,000.  The  ad¬ 
justable  rate  schedules  provide  for  an 
increase  of  0.15  mills  per  kwh.  for 
each  rise  in  fuel  oil  price  above  85 
cents  per  bbl. 


Portland  City  Council  voted  in  favor 
of  an  ordinance  introduced  by  Doro¬ 
thy  M.  Lee,  commissioner  of  public 
utilities,  which  would  levy  an  annual 
3%  occupational  tax  on  electrical  utili¬ 
ties.  Passage  of  the  ordinance  carried 
an  emergency  clause  to  set  the  measure 
in  effect  at  once.  It  was  expected  that 
the  new  law,  which  includes  a  similar 
tax  on  steam,  water,  telephone  and 
telegraph  utilities,  and  a  2%  levy  on 
gas  and  transportation,  will  yield 
approximately  $400,000  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  and  about  $600,0(X)  annu- 
allv  thereafter. 


Montana  Power  Sponsors 
Program  for  4-H  Clubs 

Sponsored  by  the  Montana  Power 
Co.,  a  program  designed  to  develop 
4-H  boys’  and  girls’  ingenuity  in  con¬ 
triving  improved  methods  of  accom¬ 
plishing  farm  and  home  tasks  by  elec¬ 
tricity  has  been  opened  by  the  Montana 
State  College  extension  service. 

The  utility  has  offered  three  $100 
college  scholarships,  two  local  leaders’ 
scholarships  in  each  countv  that  will 
provide  free  trips  to  the  Montana  4-H 
Club  congress  at  Montana  State  College 
i37,000,  commercial  users  $482,000,  in  September,  county  and  state  demon- 
id  agricultural  users  of  electricity  stration  awards,  and  four  county  pro- 
4.000.  gram  awards  of  $50  each,  as  well  as 

The  company  was  preparing  to  in-  other  prizes. 
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CONSTRUCTION 

Ten  Offices  and  Warehouses  In  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  are  your  quickest  and  most  dependable 
sources  of  information  and  supply  for  .  .  . 


MATERIALS 


CHANCE 

REVERSIBLE  POINT 
PIKE  POLE 


CHANCE 

TIPS 

TAP  CLAMPS 


The  point  is  separate,  flat  on  one  end  and  with 
a  gimlet  point  on  the  other.  For  carrying,  point 
may  be  inserted  in  the  ferrule,  point  first,  for 
safety. 


Each  size  clamp  carefully  pro¬ 
portioned  to  give  proper  elec¬ 
trical  conductivity. 


•  CORRECTLY  PROPORTIONED 

•  HIGH  MECHANICAL 

STRENGTH 

•  HOLDS  WITHOUT  STICKING 

•  THREE  POINT  CONTACT 

•  ALL  TYPES  AND  SIZES 


/  CHANCE 


PIKE  POLE 
WIRE  LIFT 

AHACHMENT 


PERMA-GRIP 


CHANCE 

TIPS  GRIP-ALL  CLAMP  STICK 


Fits  into  the  end  of 
the  pole.  For  lifting 
wires,  limbs,  rope. 


Designed  for  manipulation  of  tap  off  clamps  but  may 
be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Operated  by  sim¬ 
ply  sliding  the  hand  grip  up  and  down  the  pole.  Safety 
catch  and  lockscrew  avoids  accidents. 


KLEIN  TOOLS 

for  ELECTRICIANS, 
LINEMEN,  MECHANICS 


CHANCE 


4-WAY  STEEL  EXPANDING 
ANCHORS 

•  EASY  TO  INSTALL  •  FOOL  PROOF 

•  NO  RIDING  UP  THE  ROD  •  ECONOMY 

•  ACCURATE  EXPANSION  •  ENDURANCE 


BLACKBURN 

Hi-Strength 

CONNECTORS 


OSHKOSH 
POLE  LINE 
CONSTRUCTION 
TOOLS 


WESTEJIN  REGION 


SUPPLY  CORPORATION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  •  OAKLAND  •  SACRAMENTO  •  FRESNO  •  LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  DIEGO  •  SEATTLE  •  SPOKANE  •  PHOENIX  •  PORTLAND 
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LARGE  MAINS 

TO  SMALL  BRANCHES 


T&B  HINJON  JR.* 

TEE  PARALLEL  TAPS 

Simple,  compact,  one-piece  con¬ 
struction.  Easy  to  install  and 
tape  in  gutters  and  tight  spots 
where  it’s  more  handy  to  turn  a 
single  screw  than  to  operate  a 
bulky  wrench.  Main  and  branch 
slip  into  two  powerful  self-ad¬ 
justing  jaws.  Tightenwithscrew 
driver.  Branch  can’t  possibly 
budge  loose,  yet  may  be  bent  to 
any  desired  position.  Completely 
Approved  by  the  Underwriters 
Laboratories. 

NOW  AVAILABLE  in  sizes 
that  tap  all  mains  to  1,000,000 
CM  to  all  branches  :^14  to  :j^l. 

Sold  only  through  the  service 
organizations  of  T&B  Elec¬ 
trical  Supply  Wholesalers. 


The  Thomas  &  Betts  Co., 
Incorporated 
103  N.  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  12,  Calif. 

Paul  Douden  &  Co. 
1645  Wazee  Street 
Denver  2,  Colorado 


The  Thomas  &  Betts  Co., 
Incorporated 
542  Natoma  Street 
Son  Francisco,  California 

F.  A.  Strohecker 
301  Eyres  Bldg. 
2207  First  Ave.,  S. 
Seattle  4,  Washington 


•  patented. 


THE  THOMAS  &  BETTS  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

manufacturers  af  electrical  fittings  since  1S96 
ELIZABETH,  1,  NEW  JERSEY 

In  Conado.  Thomoi  &  Betts  Ltd.,  Montreal 


CONTRACTS  LET  FOR 
B.  C.  DEVELOPMENT 

I  B.  C.  Electric  has  let  contracts  to¬ 
taling  $4,300,000  on  its  Bridge  River 
,  development,  it  was  reported  last 
I  month  by  the  company, 
j  Hume  &  Rumble  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
i  and  New  Westminster,  hold  a  $2,500,- 
;  000  contract  for  construction  of  a  200,- 
!  000-volt  transmission  line  from  Seton 
Lake  power  house  to  Vancouver. 

Northern  Construction  Co.  and  J. 
W.  Stewart  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  received 
I  a  $1.800.(X)0  contract  for  erection  of  a 
I  rock-filled,  clay  core  diversion  dam  at 
Bridge  River.  The  waters  will  be  stored 
j  liehind  the  dam  and  will  then  travel 
through  the  mountain  by  a  tunnel  to 
Bridge  River.  Tunnels  for  the  initial 
development  were  bored  a  number  of 
years  ago. 

Present  stage  of  the  development 
will  provide  three  45,000-kw.  generat¬ 
ing  units,  the  first  to  be  in  operation 
by  June  1.  1949.  Ldtimately  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  develop  ten  units  of  62,- 
(KXI  hp.  each.  Total  cost  is  placed  at 
about  $17,000,000. 

Bonneville  Building  Line  to 
Serve  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

;  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  71-mile  230,000-volt  trans¬ 
mission  line  from  Arlington  to  Belling¬ 
ham  to  Blaine,  Wash.,  to  the  Agutter 
I  Electric  Co.,  Seattle.  Construction  is 
I  expected  to  be  completed  within  six 
months,  with  clearing  work  on  the 
1 25-ft.  right-of-way  now  approximately 
45  "/r  complete. 

The  new  line  will  enable  Bonneville 
j  to  supply  power  to  B.  C.  Electric, 

I  which  has  signed  a  contract  for  initial 
i  delivery  of  22,000  kw.  to  alleviate  a 
i  power  shortage  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  It 
j  is  expected  that  the  Canadian  company 
j  will  require  up  to  60,000  kw.  of  Bonne- 
!  ville-Grand  Coulee  power  during  the 
time  needed  to  complete  the  company’s 
Bridge  River  project. 

•  Blocking  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.’s  proposed  extensions  to  certain 
areas  near  Centerville,  Wash.,  Klicki- 
iBt  Cbunty  commissioners  recently  re¬ 
fused  to  consider  the  utility’s  franchise 

j  petition.  Their  grounds  were  that  final 
j  steps  have  not  been  taken  in  a  con- 
I  demnation  suit  by  which  the  Klickitat 
PHD  seeks  to  purchase  PP  &  L  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  county. 

•  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  will 
start  construction  in  the  fall  of  its  80,- 
000-hp.  Kern  steam  plant,  near  Bakers¬ 
field.  Calif.  The  project,  which  will  cost 
in  excess  of  $10,000,000,  was  au¬ 
thorized  in  1941  but  was  delayed  by 


the  war.  Long-range  plans  include  a 
second  80,000-hp.  unit  when  demand 
requires  it.  The  company  is  now  pur¬ 
chasing  power  from  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Edison  Co.  for  use  in  the  area. 

Color  Map  Shows  California 
Utility  Service  Areas 

A  13-color  map  showing  electric 
service  areas  in  California  as  of  May 
1,  1945,  has  been  published  by  the 
California  Railroad  Commission.  The 
map  was  prepared  by  the  commission 
staff  with  the  cooperation  of  electric 
utilities  and  agencies  furnishing  elec¬ 
tric  service  in  the  state.  Service  area 
of  each  major  utility  is  shown  by  a 
separate  color,  while  the  smaller  pri¬ 
vately  owned  and  the  municipal  and 
other  publicly  owned  utilities  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  color  and  name.  The  map  is 
25x29  in.  and  has  a  scale  of  25  mi.  per 
inch.  Copies  are  available  at  $1.25  plus 
sales  tax. 

Also  available  from  the  commission 
is  a  map  of  electric  generating  plants 
as  of  July  1,  1944,  at  25  cents  plus  tax. 

Requests  should  be  addressed  to 
Railroad  Commission  of  the  State  of 
California,  State  Building,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  2. 

•  An  $80,305,000  preliminary  budget 
for  tbe  Los  Angeles  electrical  system 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  was  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Water  &  Power  Commission¬ 
ers  by  General  Manager  Samuel  B. 
Morris.  Morris  estimated  that  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  electrical  energy  would 
total  $42,750,000  for  the  year.  Esti¬ 
mated  expenditures  include  $21,786,- 
000  for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$7,000,000  for  bond  interest  and  re¬ 
demption,  $22,728,000  for  capital  ex¬ 
penditures. 

•  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 
will  build  39  mi.  of  transmission  line 
from  Orofino  to  Pierce  and  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Idaho,  according  to  J.  E.  Royer, 
vice-president  and  general  manager. 
Power  will  be  sold  at  Pierce  to  the 
Pierce  Light  &  Power  Co.  and  will  be 
served  directly  to  users  in  Headquar¬ 
ters.  center  of  logging  activities  by  the 
Potlatch  Forrests.  Both  towns  are  now 
served  by  diesel  generating  plants. 

•  Following  energization  of  Bonne¬ 
ville’s  66,000-volt  line  to  Milton,  Ore., 
the  city  is  being  served  with  Colum¬ 
bia  River  power.  A  residential  rate 
schedule  ranging  from  to  3  cents 
per  kwh.  is  in  effect. 

•  Citizen’s  Utiuties  Co.,  a  Minne¬ 
sota  corporation  serving  Kingman  and 
Nogales,  Ariz.,  has  been  requested  by 
the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission 
to  revise  its  rates  downward. 
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Less  arcing... longer  life 


•  •  • 


Exausivf 

AND  CLAMPMATIC 
CONTACT  FEATURES 


"CLAMPMATIC"  SWITCH 
CONTACTS 

Witt)  formed  Bakelite  cover  re* 
moved,  illustration  shows  mov* 
bis  contact  confined  within  the 
Slotted  section  of  the  arcing 
chamber,  free  to  engage  sta¬ 
tionary  contacts  when  switch  is 
operated  from  "OFF”  to  "ON” 
position. 


WITH  Bull  Dog 


SAFETY  SWITCHES 


EASY  MAKE  AND  BREAK 

(Left)  When  operated  to  OFF 
(wsition,  clamping  spring  fira 
releases  its  pressure  to  remove 
disconnecting  resistance. 

(Right)  When  operated  to  ON 
position,  contact  (slug)  first  an* 
gages  stationary  line  and  load 
contacts  before  clamping  spring 
makes  full  pressure  coirtact 


SAFETY  SWITCHES  are  the  guardians  of 
electric  circuits.  They  keep  power  on  the 
job.  That’s  why  you’ll  want  to  weigh  the 
advantages  of  BullDog  Vacu-Break  Safety 
Switches — for  today  and  for  the  years  to 
come. 

There  are  six  plus  values  in  Vacu-Break 
Safety  Switches — six  exclusive  design  features 
to  make  them  ideal  productive  devices  for 
trouble-free  operation  under  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  schedules. 

I.  less  arcing  and  resultant  longer  life,  because 
BullDog's  formed  "Bakelite  Arcing  Chambers" 
confine  and  suffocate  arcs  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing  and  pitting  of  contacts. 

2.  "Clampmatic"  switch  contacts,  providing 
"clamp  type  pressure"  when  contacts  are 
closed— quicker,  easier  release  when  the  handle 
is  thrown  to  the  OFF  position. 


3.  Quick  action  mechanism  assures  positive  "ON 
and  OFF"  opercUion  with  a  minimum  number 
af  wearing  parts. 

4.  Ample  wiring  room  is  provided  without  sac¬ 
rificing  compactness. 

5.  Solderless  wire  grips. 

6.  Streamlined  handle  placed  within  the  cabinet 
lines  to  allow  front  operation  and  closer 
banking  of  switches. 

BullDog  Vacu-Break  Switches — first  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  first  in  safety — keep  power  on  the 
job  to  help  you  speed  production  and  reduce 
maintenance  costs.  Get  full  information  now 
— either  by  consulting  a  BullDog  field  engi¬ 
neer  or  by  writing  us  for  descriptive  folders. 


Manufacturers  of  SafToFuse  Panelboards— Switchboards 
—Circuit  Master  Breakers— BUStribution  DUCT  for  "plug¬ 
in"  power— Universal  Trol-E-Duct  for  flexible  lighting- 
industrial  Trol-E-Duct  for  Portable  Tools,  Cranes  and 
Hoists. 


BOLT  TIGHT  CONNECTIONS 

Moving  contact  (slug)  is  held 
tightly  between  line  and  load 
contacts  by  clamping  pressure 
spring  in  full  ON  position. 


CCNSUIT  THE  FOllOWING  PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Coast  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  Safety  Switchboard  Company  Mullenbach  Electrical  Manufacturing  Co. 

1720  N.E.  Sixth  Avenue  1445  Stevenson  St.  2300  East  27th  Street 

Portland,  Oregon,  Tel.  Garfield  2844  Son  FraneiKo,  Calif.,  Tel.  Hemlock  2470  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Tel.  Jefferson  2224 
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Follow  the  Arrows 
to  this  REINFORCING 


No  Other  Connector  Has  It! 


All  arrows  point  to  the  nut 
and  pressure  bar  of  the 
BLACKBURN  CONNECTOR.  Small 
arrows  show  how  bar  is  reinforced 
on  each  side.  These  two  reinforce¬ 
ments  greatly  strengthen  the  pres¬ 
sure  bar,  affording  maximum 
rigidity.  This  enables  distribution  of 
pressure  over  entire  length  of  the 
connection,  producing  better  con¬ 
ductivity.  This  feature  mokes  o 
strong  Connector  still  strongerl 
It  pays  to  uso  a  QUALITY  producti 
Over  100  Conveniently-Located 
Jobbers'  Stocks 

JASPER  BLACKBURN 

PRODUCTS  CORP. 

first,  Madison  A  Clinton  Sts.,  St.  Louis  6,  Mo. 
BUILDERS  OF  QUALITY  CONNECTORS 
FOR  OVER  10  YEARS 


Strongest  Made/ 


PEIWIE 

made  this  news _ 

•  Frkd  E.  Gibson,  district  credil 
'  manager  for  Graybar  Electric  Co.. 

,  Seattle,  for  the  past  14  years,  has  been 

transferred  to  Chicago  as  central  dis 
!  trict  credit  manager.  Gibson  has  been 
with  Graybar  since  his  graduation 
from  the  t  niversity  of  Washington  in 
1920,  first  in  the  Seattle  office,  and 
later  in  Spokane  and  Portland,  where 
he  was  operating  manager  and  credit 
manager  until  1932.  when  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Seattle  as  district  credit  man¬ 
ager.  Gibson  will  be  replaced  in  Seattle 
by  Arthur  B.  Young,  who  has  been 
with  Graybar  since  1922.  From  1932 
until  his  present  assignment,  he  was 
operating  manager  and  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Portland  branch. 

•  David  M.  Salisbury,  former  West¬ 
erner,  has  been  appointed  executive 
vice-president  of  W'estinghouse  Electric- 
Supply  Co.  He  has  been  in  the  electric- 
supply  business  since  1915  and  has 
served  Westinghouse  at  Salt  Lake  City 
and  at  Seattle.  He  became  general 

I  manager  in  1943  and  vice-president  in 
1944. 


DEPEND  ON-INSIST  ON- 


Capacitors 


Mallory  Typo  “P"  Capacitor;— Plas¬ 
tic  case  ovorcomos  moisturo  absorp¬ 
tion  probloms,  and  provides  maxi¬ 
mum  insulation.  May  bo  used  to 
roplaco  cardboard  insulated  alumi¬ 
num-case  capacitors.  Splash-proof 
plastic  end  cap  and  simplified 
"snap  on"  mounting  bracket  avail¬ 
able  when  capacitor  is  used  as  ori¬ 
ginal  equipment. 


INSULATION 

Oistribwied  by 

AND  WIRES  INCORPORATED 

SAINT  LOUIS  3,  MISSOUKI 

BOSTON  30.  MASS 

DETIOIT  3,  MICH  ATLANTA  3,  GA. 

HoustoN  2  nx 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA  NtWYOtK7,  N  ^, 

SITTLER  COMPANY 

H.  A.  HOLDEN,  INC. 

CHICAGO  7,  III 

MINNEAPOLIS  3,  MINN 

TRI-STATE 

SUPPLY  CORPORATION 

1  LOSANGELESI3,CAl  .SANFHANCISC0  7,  CAL  .  SEAmE4  WASH 

•  Bob  Skone,  a  lieutenant  command- 
j  er  engaged  in  destroyer  design  at  Bu¬ 
reau  Ships,  Washington,  D.  C..  during 
the  war,  has  become  industrial  sales¬ 
man  for  Westinghouse  Electric  Supply 

I  in  Seattle.  He  replaces  Max  Bitt.s,  who 
'  is  now  with  the  J.  J.  Agutter  Company 
of  Seattle. 

•  B.  J.  James,  Seattle  City  supply 
salesman  for  General  Electric  Supply 
Corp.  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
been  transferred  to  Tacoma,  where  he 
will  handle  sale  of  construction  and 
supply  materials  in  Tacoma  and  ad¬ 
jacent  territory. 

•  Joseph  H.  Wadsworth  has  In^en 
appointed  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works. 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  with  supervision  of 
public  relations  and  advertising  for  the 
company’s  plants  in  Sunnyvale  and 
Torrance,  Calif,  and  Ampere,  N.  J.  He 
succeeds  Joseph  F.  Donovan,  resigned. 

! 

•  C.  Girard  Davidson,  Portland  at- 
I  torney,  took  oath  of  office  on  June  18 
!  as  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  ceremony,  first  of  its  kind  on  the 
I  Pacific  Coast,  was  attended  by  Interior 
Secretary  Julius  A.  Krug.  Davidson  has 
'  been  counsel  for  Bonneville  for  six 
I  vears. 
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•  Lewis  E.  Brown  was  honored  at  a 
dinner  in  Salt  Lake  City,  marking  the 
completion  of  a  half-century  of  service 
with  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  The 
dinner  also  celebrated  his  Coth  hirth- 
dav.  Widely  known  in  the  electrical 
and  mining  industries  of  the  West, 
Brown  joined  Westinghouse  at  age  15 
and  has  served  in  Salt  Lake  City  since 
1912.  He  was  Salt  Lake  manager  from 
1951  until  1941,  when  it  was  imper¬ 
ative  that  his  knowledge  of  electrical 
retjuirements  of  the  mining  industry  he 
used  in  the  war  effort.  As  one  of  his 
inanv  wartime  duties,  he  served  as 
Westinghouse  on-the-site  representative 
during  the  building  of  the  Basic  Mag¬ 
nesium  plant  at  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 


SIZE  3 

MAGNETIC 

MOTOR  STARTER 


•  Lewis  G.  Frantz  has  resigned  as 
director  and  manager  of  the  Las  Vegas, 
X.  M..  Light  &  Power  Co.,  and  the 
Agua  Pura  division  of  the  New  Mexico 
Power  Co.  Frantz,  a  veteran  of  both 
World  wars,  said  illness  from  wounds 
suffered  in  the  last  war  forced  his  res¬ 
ignation.  He  will  be  succeeded  bv  R.  E. 
Thompson,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  field 
consulting  engineer  for  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Power  Co.  for  the  past  seven  years. 

•  Harold  W.  Warmoth  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Municipal  Utility 
District,  following  acquisition  by  the 
district  of  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Co.’s  Sacramento  distribution  system. 
Warmoth.  who  had  been  associated 
with  PC  and  E  for  23  years,  for  the 
pa.st  eight  years  had  handled  all  affairs 
in  connection  with  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  electrical  properties. 

•  H.  C.  Purcell,  formerly  with  the 
Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  and  Charles 
R.  Ray,  for  seven  years  assistant  elec¬ 
trical  engineer  for  Modesto,  Calif., 
Irrigation  District,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  electrical  designing  engineers 
for  Sacramento  Municipal  Utilitv  Dis¬ 
trict. 


For  maii'size  jobs  of  stop-ond'go 
Without  a  bit  of  core  or  woe 
This  starter  really  fills  the  bill  . 
A  fine  example  of  Federal's  skill! 


•  Louis  L.  Grandi,  Texas  A.  &  M. 
associate  professor  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering,  is  now'  in  charge  of  a  course 
on  electrical  currents  and  machinerv 
at  the  Los  Angeles  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  He  is  also  mem- 
her  of  a  group  assigned  to  do  confi¬ 
dential  research  for  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

•  Robert  L.  Burns,  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Water  and  Power  Com¬ 
mission,  recently  resigned  his  post  for 
reasons  of  health.  His  resignation  will 
not  be  construed  as  final  in  the  event 
he  may  decide  to  resume  his  w'ork. 

•  B.  K.  WiCKSTRUM,  formerly  West 
Coast  manager  for  Sylvania,  has  been 
made  general  sales  manager  of  its 
lighting  products,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York. 


Sets  o  new  standard  of  ease  and  speed  in  replacement  of 
any  stationary  or  moveable  contacts.  Coil  replacement  in  a 
few  seconds  without  disturbing  line  or  load  connections. 
Greater  compactness,  yet  more  omple  wiring  space.  Silver 
contacts  on  oil  current  interrupting  points.  Exclusive  vertical 
ball-bearing  operation  for  highest  speed  solenoid  action. 
Overload  relays,  combination  hand  or  automatic  reset,  for 
dependable  protection. 


FEDERAL  ELECTRIC  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 

EXECUTIVE  OFRCES:  50  PARIS  ST.,  NEWARK  5,  N.  J.  PLANTS:  HARTFORD.CONN.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Thirty-eight  load  dispatchers,  who  had  met  over  the 
telephone  many  times  in  connection  with  the  North¬ 
west  Power  Pool,  met  face  to  face  recently  at  dinner 
in  Chehalis.  So  successful  was  the  meeting  that  the 
men  decided  to  make  it  a  regular  thing  and  to  form 
an  association  of  Northwest  Power  Pool  dispatchers 
Jess  Paschall,  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  (in  gray 


suit,  standing  left  of  center),  was  elected  president. 
Bob  White,  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  Vancou¬ 
ver  (second  from  left)  was  named  secretary.  Both 
terms  are  for  one  year.  Dispatchers  came  to  the 
dinner  from  the  states  of  Idaho,  Washington,  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Oregon.  The  group  represents  about  one- 
half  of  the  load  dispatchers  in  the  Northwest  pool 


•  Kenneth  B.  Aldrich,  chief  of 
Bonneville’s  transmission  develop¬ 
ment  unit,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Arizona  Power  Authority.  He 
had  been  with  Bonneville  Power  Ad¬ 
ministration  since  the  early  stages  of  its 
development  and  before  that  had  served 
six  years  as  engineering  investigator 
for  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
covering  the  eleven  Western  states  and 
Alaska.  From  1928  to  1932  he  was  with 
Northwestern  Electric  Co.  as  electrical 
engineer  and  earlier  served  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Peninsula  Light  &  Power  Co. 

O  S.  E.  Schultz,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
and  L.  N.  McClellan,  assistant  chief 
engineer,  USBR,  Denver,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Krug  as  department  of  interior  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  International  conference 
on  electric  research  and  development 
in  Paris,  France,  June  27  to  July  6. 
This  is  the  eleventh  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  established  in  1921  to  study 
electric  generation,  transmission  and 
distribution. 

•  E.  C.  Starr.  Electrical  Engineering 
professor  at  Oregon  State  College,  was 
named  by  the  National  Academy  of 
science  to  be  one  of  20  civilian  scien¬ 
tists  for  observation  of  the  July  atomic 
bomb  tests  at  Bikini  atoll.  Starr  was 
connected  in  wartime  with  the  office  of 
scientific  research  development  of  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee 
as  radio  communication  and  atomic 


development  consultant.  As  a  current 
engineering  consultant  for  the  Bonne¬ 
ville  Power  Administration,  his  w^ork 
has  been  principally  associated  with 
long-distance  power  transmission. 

•  Appointment  of  J.  Lyle  Cunning¬ 
ham  of  Bt)ise  and  Harold  T.  Nelson 
of  Yakima  as  assistant  regional  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Northwest  office,  USBR, 
was  announced  recently.  Nelson  will  be 
responsible  for  technical  phases  of  bu¬ 
reau  activities  in  the  fields  of  construc¬ 
tion,  project  planning,  operation  and 
maintenance  and  power.  Cunningham’s 
duties  will  be  in  connection  with  ad¬ 
ministration  and  organization. 

•  Harold  N.  Dunn  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  the  Port  Alberni  store 
of  McLennan.  McFeely  &  Prior  Ltd. 
He  succeeds  William  Black,  who  was 
moved  to  the  position  of  Vancouver 
Island  salesman. 

•  Stanley  C.  Roberts  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  industrial  power  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Vancouver  Island  by  the 
B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Co.  He  will 
have  his  headquarters  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

•  J.  0.  Tobey,  superintendent  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  electrical 
division  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  45  years  of  service  in  the 
j)ower  field.  Tobey’s  career  began  in 
Shasta  County  in  1901  as  a  lineman 
with  Keswick  Light  &  Power  Co., 
which  later  was  absorbed  by  PG  and  E. 


From  1909  until  1918  he  was  power 
div  ision  superintendent  in  Sacramento, 
after  which  he  supervised  the  city 
transportation  system  until  1943.  His 
successor  in  the  electrical  division  will 
be  W.  L.  Hill,  superintendent  of  lines 
for  PG  and  E. 

•  Recent  PG  and  E  personal  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  Stockton  division  include: 
advancement  of  R.  W.  Parker  from 
acting  district  manager  at  Traev  to 
division  personnel  supervisor;  shift  of 
Adolph  T.  Kiersch,  Newman  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  to  Tracy  as  district  man¬ 
ager;  shift  of  J.  L.  Dinneen,  assistant 
sujjervisor  of  the  Oakdale  district,  to 
manager  of  the  Newman  district. 

•  1.  A.  Roseveare  has  completed  31 
years  of  service  with  PG  and  E  and 
will  retire  from  the  company  on  July 
1.  He  has  been  fieldman-machinest  in 
the  electric  operation  department  and 
will  be  succeeded  bv  W.  H.  Herbeck, 
general  foreman  of  the  hydro-gener¬ 
ation  department  in  the  Drum  divi¬ 
sion. 

•  Lewis  L.  Smith,  Grangeville, 
Idaho,  district  manager  for  Washing¬ 
ton  Water  Power  Co.,  has  retired.  He 
had  served  the  industry  in  Grangeville 
since  1914,  first  with  the  Inland  Power 
&  Light  Co.  and  later  with  Washing¬ 
ton  Water  Power  Co.,  when  that  or¬ 
ganization  acquired  the  properties.  He 
was  made  district  manager  in  1930. 
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Vaportiqht  CON  DU  LETS 


CONOUUET 


Nationwide 
¥  Distribution  1 

_ u  r*! _ _ if 


Through  Electrical 
Wholesalers 


for  electrical  installations  that  are  exposed  to 

weather,  moisture,  steam  or  non-combustible  dust 


The  illustrations  show  a  representative  selection  from 
the  hundreds  of  different  Vaportight  Condulets  that  are 
listed  in  Crouse-Hinds  Condulet  Catalog  2500.  Many 
other  Condulets  can  be  furnished  with  gaskets  that  make 
Type  X  Obround  Condulet  9  them  Vaportight  and  VV'eatherproof. 

yvilh  Vaportight  Gasket  Type  AHC  Vaportight 

rieyibie  fixture  Hanger  CONDULETS  are  made  Only  by  CROUSE- HINDS 


Type  RCD-8  Vaportight 
Lightir>g  fixture 
for  ^all  mounting 


of  a  series  of  advertisements  which  demonstrate 
that  CROUSE  •  HINDS  ** complete  line"  means 
much  more  than  just  a  range  of  sizes  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  hightv  specialized  types  in  each 
classification. 


Type  ESC  Condulet 
with  Vaportight  Gasket 


Type  YSW  Vaportight 
Circuit  Breaker 
Condulet 


Type  FS  Vaportight 
Switch  Condulet 


Type  VFC  Vaportight 
Gauge  Lighting  Condulet 


Type  V  Vaportight 
Lighting  Condulet 
for  mounting  on  machines 


Type  CSC  Condulet 
with  Vaportight  Gasket 


Type  FD  Vaportight 
Switch  Condulet 


Type  VXHA  Vaportight 
Lighting  Condulet 
with  flush  hubs 


lype  ARB  Vaportight 
Lighting  Fixture  for 
GRF  Series  Condulets 


Type  DVS  Dust-Tight 
and  Vaportight  Circuit 
Breaker  Condulet 


Type  WV  Vaportight 
lighting  Condulet 
with  Fresnel  Lens 


Type  V  Vaportight  Heavy 
Duty  Lighting  Condulet 
with  Shatterproof  glass 
for  use  in  the  food  industry 


Type  CRT  Condulet 
with  Vaportight  Gasket 


Type  FD  Vaportight 
Switch  Condulet 


Type  CS  Vaportight 
lighting  Fixture  for 
GS  Series  Condulets 


Type  C  Obround  Condulet 
with  Vaportight  Switch 


Type  VR  Vaportight 
Lighting  Condulet 
for  mounting  on  a  hand  rai 


Typo  \J  Vaportight 
Lighting  Condulet 


Type  FS  Two-Gang 
Vaportight  Switch  Condulet 


Type  VOA  Vaportight 
Tank  or  Vat  light 


Type  DVS  Dusl-Tight 
and  Vaportight  Circuit 
Breaker  Condulet 


Type  FS  Vaportight 
Triple  Switch  Condulet 


Type  VG  Vaportight 
Lighting  Condulet 


Type  VXJ  Vaportight 
lighting  Condulet 
for  making  extensions  from 
concealed  conduit  wiring 


Type  FSC  Two-Gang  Tandem 
Condulet  with  Vaportight 
Switch  and  Threaded 
Cap  Plug  Receptacle 


Type  FSC  Vaportight 
Push  Button  Station 
Condulet 


Type  ARC  Vaportight 
Lighting  Future  for 
Obround  Condulets 


Type  VLG  Vaportight 
Gauge  Lighting  Condulet 
fluorescent 


Type  CS  Vaportight 
lighting  Fixture  for 
CS  Series  Condulets 


Type  FS  Vaportight 
Lighting  Future 


Type  VS  Vaportight 
Hand  Lamp 
with  Rubbt^r  H.indte 


Type  FSC  Vaportight 
Plug  Receptacle  Condulet 


Tvpe  DVP  Dust-Tight  and 
Vaportight  Panelboard 


Tvpe  VC  Vaportight 
Lighting  Condulet 


Type  V  Vaportight 
Lighting  Condulet  with 
Dome  Reflector 


Type  VDA  Vaportight 
Lighting  Condulet  with 
Dome  Reflector 


Type  VOA  Vaportight  /j 
Lighting  Condulet  with  | 
Angle  Reflector  \ 


Type  VDB  Vaportight 
Lighting  Condulet 
500  Watt 


Tvpe  VPH  Vaportight 
Indirect  lighting  Condulet 


CROLSE-HINDS  COMPANY 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


Offices:  Birminghom  —  Boston  ~  Buffalo  —  Chicago  —  Cincinnati  —  Cleveland  ~  Dallas  —  Denver  —  Detroit  —  Houston  —  Kansos  City  —  Los  Angeles  —  Milwaukee  —  Minneapolis  —  New  York 


Philadelphio  ~  Pittsburgh  —  San  Francisco  —  Seottle  —  St.  Louis  —  Washington.  B^sident  Sales  Cngmeers;  Albany  —  Atlanta  —  Charlotte  —  Indianapolis  —  New  Orleans 


CROUSE  HINDS  COMPANY  OF  CANADA.  LTD..  Mam  Office  and  FJant:  TORONTO.  ONT. 
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more  about 

RESINITE 

INSULATED 

WIRE 

In  previous  ads  we  have 
shown  you  the  unusual  re¬ 
quirements  we  have  met  in  in¬ 
sulating  wire  with  RESINITE 
compounds.  In  specializing  in 
this  type  of  work  we  have  at 
your  disposal  a  research  staff 
to  solve  your  particular  prob¬ 
lem. 

RESINITE  compounds  are 
among  the  few  materials  that 
con  be  extruded  over  a  con¬ 
ductor  and  give  maximum  di¬ 
electric  strength  with  minimum 
weight.  Other  features  that  oie 
of  interest  to  you — resistance 
to  acid,  salt  water  and  oil. 
RESINITE  can  be  produced  in 
lasting  colors  of  any  hue,  dull 
or  high  gloss  finish. 

CUSTOM 
INSULATION 
for  your 

UNUSUAL 

PROBLEMS 

• 

Resinite  insulating  tapes 
and  tubing  in  stock  sizes. 

Send  for  booklet  showing 
complete  listings. 


ReSIN  INDUSTRie/ 

rASTA  BARBARA*  CALIF 


•  C.  Elliot  Glnochio,  PG  and  E 
commercial  and  industrial  supervisor 
in  the  Sacramento  Division,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  the  Shasta 
division,  succeeding  Douglas  S.  Ai¬ 
ken.  whose  transfer  to  the  San  Jose 
division  was  reported  last  month. 

•  J.  V.  Kyle,  for  14  years  PG  and  E 
district  manager  at  Woodland,  retired 
on  June  1.  He  had  been  with  the  com- 
|)any  for  39  years.  W.  1).  Laughlin, 
Suisun  local  manager,  will  be  moved 
to  Woodland  as  district  manager  and 
Lester  McComber,  industrial  power  en¬ 
gineer  at  Sacramento,  will  go  to  Sui¬ 
sun. 

•  Three  Western  high  school  seniors 
received  honorable  mention  in  the 
ninth  annual  George  Westinghouse 
Scholarship  contest:  Douglas  K.  Lil¬ 
ly,  San  Carlos,  Calif.;  Robert  E. 
Wengert,  Las  Vegas.  Nev.;  Robert 
D.  Hawthorn,  Seattle,  Wash. 

•  Albert  Toller  Go  ward,  who  re¬ 
tired  late  last  year  as  vice-president  of 
the  B.  C.  Power  Corp..  died  at  his 
home  in  Victoria  recently  at  the  age 
of  74.  Mr.  Goward  had  been  ill  for 
several  months.  Born  at  Tenby,  South 
Wales.  Mr.  Goward  served  as  a  clerk 
with  the  Atlas  Insurance  Co.,  Bristol 
and  London,  for  two  years.  He  went  to 
Victoria  in  1890,  worked  as  a  con¬ 
ductor  for  the  National  Electric  Tram¬ 
way  and  Lighting  Co..  Ltd.,  and  a  year 
later  entered  the  office.  When  the  B.  C. 
Electric  Railway  Co.  Ltd.  took  over  the 
business  in  1898  he  was  appointed  Vic¬ 
toria  manager.  His  appointment  as 
vice-president  came  in  1923. 

•  Henry  Bosch,  inventor  and  retired 
chief  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Co.  drafting  department,  died  July  21, 
after  a  protracted  illness.  Mr.  Bosch 
retired  about  a  year  ago,  after  serving 
many  years  with  the  utility  company. 
He  was  an  energetic  inventor  on  the 
side,  particularly  of  devices  with  a  re¬ 
tractable  cord,  such  as  his  Boschord 
and  the  Kookette.  a  portable  service 
table  incorporating  retractable  appli¬ 
ance  cords. 

•  Eugene  Gaillac,  for  several  years 
business  manager  of  the  Alameda 
County  Local  595,  IBEW,  then  later  of 
the  various  locals  in  Los  Angeles 
County  which  he  brought  together  un¬ 
der  one  headquarters,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  attack.  June  22,  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  is  mourned  both  by  union  members 
and  employers  because  he  was  one  of 
the  fairest  and  most  understanding 
union  business  managers,  recognizing 
the  interdependence  of  both  workers 
and  contractors. 


•  Robert  B.  Shepard,  chief  electric.il 
engineer  of  Underwriters'  Laboratoric- 
Inc.,  in  New  York,  and  who  was  a  fi. . 
quent  visitor  to  the  West  (the  last  time 
at  the  Southwestern  Section,  lAEI  con¬ 
vention  at  Santa  Cruz  in  1944 1  died 
after  long  illness.  June  20  in  New 
York. 

•  Harold  Harkness,  big  in  size  and 
well  liked  in  all  industry  circles,  man 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Allied  Industries  Inc.,  died  last  monlli 
after  a  short  illness. 


•  H.  A.  Porter,  pioneer  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  electrical  contractor  and  owner 
of  Porter  Electric  Co.,  staunch  San 
Francisco  Electrical  Contractors  Assn, 
member  and  somewhat  its  dean,  died 
last  month.  He  had  not  been  in  good 
health  for  the  past  several  years.  His 
son  Carl  had  virtually  run  his  estab¬ 
lished  business  during  the  past  few 
vears  and  continues  with  it  now. 


Conductor  Fittings 


UNION 


TORK  CLOCKS 


THE  POPULAR  TIME 
SWnCH  LINE  KNOWN 
EVERYWHERE 


Ther*  is  a  Tork  Clock  for 


I  every  regular  switching  lob;  60  min- 
1  ute,  4  hour  or  daily  cycles. 

I  Bulletins  on  request 

i 

I  THE  TORK  CLOCK  CO.,  Inc. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

Western  Representatives 

L.  H.  Vsals,  445  E.  3rd  St . Lot  Angslsi 

G«o.  H.  Curfitt,  540  McAlliitsr  St......S  .F. 

H.  M.  Saysrs,  ttOI  Eaitlaka  Avs . Saattia 

Stavani  Salat  Co.,  41  P.O.  Placa,  Salt  Laka 

Falls  Simon,  P.O.  Box  414 . Danvar 

H.  Gao.  Shaflar,  P.O.  Box  1597 . Phoanlx 


The  War  Assets  Administration  has  a  large  inventory  of  government 
surplus  Wire  and  Cable.  It  was  made  by  leading  manufacturers  for  war 
purposes  under  close  supervision  to  exact  technical  specifications. 

Some  of  the  types  and  sizes  are  standard  and  conform  to  underwriters’ 
code.  Others,  while  non-standard,  are  adaptable  to  a  wide  variety  of  uses. 

Some  suitable  applications  are  circuits  for: 

power  and  light,  radio,  telephone  and  signalling, 
ignition  and  control,  plus  battery  charging, 
instrument  and  switchboard  wiring,  welding,  etc. 

Priced  far  below  its  acquisition  cost,  it  wUl  appeal  to  construction 
contractors,  oil  well  and  mine  operators,  and  ship  builders.  Ingenious 
engineers  will  find  many  ways  to  use  this  material  to  their  advantage. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  Regional  Office  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration.  Special  technical  personnel  will  be  happy  to  give  you  data 
on  sp)ecific  types  and  sizes  or  arrange  for  your  inspcjction  of  the  material. 

War  Assets  Administration 

OFFICES  LISTED  BELOW  ARE  TEMPORARILY  IN 
RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION  AGENCIES 

Offices  located  at:  Atlanta  •  Birmingham  •  Boston  •  Charlotte  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Dallas  •  Denver 
Detroit  •  Helena  •  Houston  •  Jacksonville  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Little  Rock  •  Los  Angeles  •  Louisville 
Minneapolis  •  Nashville  •  New  Orleans  •  New  York  •  Oklahoma  City  •  Omaha  •  Philadelphia 
Portland,  Ore.  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis  •  Salt  Lake  City  •  San  Antonio  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  Spokane 

Cincinnati  •  Fort  Worth  (Telephone  3*5381) 

VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  1 1 :  To  help  you  purchase  surplus  property,  a  veterans’  unit  has  been  established  in  each  WAA  office 


ELECTRICWIIti 


0.2.  \ 

ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

•  Cast  Iron  Box«$ 

•  SolderUss 
Connoctori 

•  Conduit  Fittings 

•  Coble  Terminators 

•  Grounding  Devices 

•  Power  Connectors 
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ARE  YOU  ACQUAINTED  WITH 
CORNELL-DUBIUER 
POLE  TYPE  CAPACITORS 
FOR  POWER  FACTOR 
IMPROVEMENT? 


notes 


G-E  to  Operate  Hanford 
Atomic  Energy  Plant 

Operation  of  the  government-owned 
atomic  energy  plant  at  Hanford,  Wash., 
will  he  transferred  to  General  Electric 
Co.,  under  a  contract  between  the  War 
l)e|)artment  and  the  company  covering 
atomic  energy  research  and  develop- 
!nent. 

According  to  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
C-E  president,  the  company  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  atomic  research  for  peace¬ 
time  application  before  the  war  and 
has  since  intensified  its  research  at 
Schenectady.  The  Hanford  Works,  he 
said,  is  an  essential  part  of  any  over-all 
program. 

The  Hanford  Works  will  he  operated 
by  a  manager  with  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  H.  A.  Winne,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  engineering 
policy,  Dr.  C.  C.  Suits,  vice-president 
and  director  of  the  G-E  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory  and  Dr.  Zay  Jeffries,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  G-E 
chemical  department. 

•  Caleb  Sii arrah,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Thompson  & 
Holmes  Ltd.,  has  announced  removal 
of  the  finn’s  executive  and  general  of¬ 
fices  from  16th  and  Harrison  streets 
to  the  Western  Merchandise  Mart.  San 
Francisco.  Sales  headquarters  already 
were  in  the  Mart,  Thompson  &  Holmes 
being  one  of  the  original  radio  and 
appliance  exhibitors  to  take  space  in 
that  building.  \ew  showrooms  are 
planned  when  the  Mart  opens  its  addi¬ 
tion  in  the  spring  of  1947. 


EXCLUSIVE  SAFETY  FEATURE: 

The  many  small,  series-parallel  connected  sec¬ 
tions,  each  impressed  with  less  than  600  volts 
results  In  less  heating,  no  corona,  longer  Jife 
and  greater  safety  factor  than  Is  possible  with 
the  usual  construction. 


For  superior  mechanical 
strength  and  ease  of  in¬ 
stallation,  specify  O.  Z. 
Cast  Iron  Boxes  .  .  .  with 
confidence  that  they'll 
be  OK: 

The  close -grain  cast 
iron  used  in  their  con- 
struction  makes  O.  Z. 
Boxes  stronger.  They  re 
hot-dipped  galvanized 
for  maximum  corrosion- 
resistance.  Their  surfaces 
can  be  easily  machined 
on  the  job  —  or,  as  most 
users  prefer,  O.  Z.  will 
drill  and  tap  them  and 
install  bosses  to  your 
specifications. 

See  for  yourself  the 
details  that  make  O.  Z. 
Boxes  superior— on  every 
important  count.  Write 
for  the  large,  illustrated 
O.  Z.  catalog  today. 


STANDARD  MOUNTING: 

C-D  Pole-Type  Capacitors  are  designed  to  be 
mounted  directly  on  the  poles  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  using  the  standard,  convenient 
mounting  brackets  for  single  and  multiple  units. 
They  are  made  for  operation  under  the  most 
adverse  weather  conditions. 


WATEI 

r«oor 

lOXES 


IMPREGNATION  AND  FILLING: 

C-D  Capacitors  for  power  factor  Improvement 
are  all  subjected  to  a  thorough  vacuum  drying 
and  impregnating  cycle,  requiring  over  a  week's 
time  for  complete  processing.  Chlorinated 
Diphenyl,  employed  for  impregnation  and  fill¬ 
ing,  Is  a  synthetic,  high  dielectric  constant, 
fireproof  and  stable  liquid  compound  which  has 
proven  the  most  satisfactory  impregnant  for 
capacitors  thus  far  developed. 

HERMETICALLY  SEALED: 

C-D  Pole-Type  Capacitors  are  hermetically 
sealed  in  arc-welded  steel  cases  with  bakellte 
varnished  gaskets  at  the  terminals. 

460— 2^00-4160  and  7200  Volt,  1  Phase  60  Cycle, 
2  Bushing,  Pole  Type  Capacitors  are  carried  in 
San  Francisco  Stock. 


EXPLOSION 

HOOF 

lOXES 


Represented  by 
ASSOC.  SALES  ENGINEERS 
324  No.  San  Pedro  St.,  Los  Angeles  12,  Cal. 

THE  FRANK  H.  BRAN  CO. 

-  894  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco  7,  Cal. 

LEONARD  S.  FOLEY 

131  South  West  4th  Ave.,  Portland  4,  Oregon 
JOSEPH  D.  SINNOn 
1203  Western  Ave.,  Seattle  I,  Wash. 

@8153 


ncisco, 


Phone  SUtter  7352 


eleffrios  Transformers 


Carbon  Products 


HELWIC 

>R  brush 

-He-  **- 


•  Capitol  Electronics  and  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  Olympia.  Wash.,  has  moved 
its  ofiice  lo  107  I  nion  Ave.  W.  in  the 
Capitol  Park  Bldg.  The  name  was 
changed  from  Capitol  Fdectronics  re¬ 
cently  to  indicate  additional  lines,  and 
the  company  is  now  offering  overhead 
irrigation  systems,  walk-in  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  freezer  units.  Hotpoint  appli¬ 
ances  and  a  line  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment.  It  also  does  electrical  contract¬ 
ing.  F.  1),  Slee.  formerly  with  Kaiser 
Co,  in  Portland,  has  recently  joined 
the  company. 

•  Modern  Appliance  Co.  of  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  has  been  appointed 
northern  California  distributor  for 
Laske  Metal  Products  Co.  of  West 
Chester,  Penn.,  manufacturers  of  elec¬ 
tric  appliances,  including  bathroom 
heaters,  hot  plates,  toasters,  waffle 
irons.  Charlie  Rogers  is  president  of 
Modern  Appliance. 


Roanonable  in  Price 
Reliable  in  Performance 

Jeffriat  large  transformers  are  priced  rea¬ 
sonably — and  you  can  save  their  first  cost  in 
a  shod  time  by  minimizing  current  losses. 
When  you  use  a  Jeffries  transformer,  you 
can  provide  voltage  change  at  the  point 
desired,  without  prohibitive  expense. 

We  supply  all  types  and  sizes.  If  not  In 
stock,  we  build  to  order  in  a  hurry — a  week 
to  10  days. 

Write  today  for  catalog 

JEFFRIES  TRANSFORMER 
COMPANY 

1710  E.  57th  St.  Los  Angeles  II,  Calif. 


BRUSH  Kirs  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 
CARBON  BRUSHES  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

HELWIG  COMPANY 

2544  N.  30TM  ST.  MILWAUKEE  10,  WIS. 

I'acific  Coast  Offices 

116  New  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Garfield  3274 

166  Jackson  Street 

Seattle,  Washington  Elliott  7133 

711  N.  W.  Everett  St. 

Portland,  Oregon  Beacon  3368 

611-613  W.  Pico  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  13,  Calif.  Prospect  2523 

1644  Blake  Street 

Denver  2,  Colorado  Cherry  4425 

524  F  Street 

Salt  Lake  City  3.  Utah  Telephone:  3-1600 


BRIEGEL  METHOD  TOOL  CO 


GENERAL  LUMINESCENT  CORPORATION 

670  S.  FEDERAL  STREET  CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 
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Pryne  Moves  Plant  to 
Pomona  Factory 

Pryne  &  Co.  Inc.,  which  has  been 
manufacturing  electrical  and  hardware 
metal  building  specialities  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  for  more  than  20  years,  has 
moved  its  main  plant  into  enlarged 
quarters  at  Pomona.  Sales  oflice  will 
be  maintained  at  Los  Angeles,  the  com¬ 
pany  having  other  sales  offices  at  San 
Francisco,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Postwar  demand  for  the  company’s 
Rlo-Fan.  combination  fan  and  blower, 
was  responsible  for  the  move  to  (piar- 
ters  providing  approximately  250^%^ 
more  ffoor  space,  according  to  R. 
Prvne.  president.  In  the  larger  quar¬ 
ters,  the  company  will  he  al)le  to  re¬ 
sume  production  of  specialties  such  as 
recessed  lights,  illuminated  house  num¬ 
bers.  illuminated  medicine  cabinets,  all 
curtailed  to  permit  production  of  the 
fan. 


E*M  T  UP  THE  QUICK  WAY 
Two  Squeezes  and  its  Set 


TWO  QUICK  SQUEEZES  give  you  Finer. 
Faster  Conduit  Connections.  B-M  FittinKS 
do  away  with  the  twistinir,  turninR  and 
tiRhteninR  of  nuts  and  save  you  valuable 
time  and  materials.  Then  too,  they  are 
stronirer,  neater  and  much  easier  to  work 
with  in  tight  places.  Start  usinR  B-M 
Fittings  today.  Have  more  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers — more  profits  from  each  job! 

(All  B-M  Fittings  carry  the  Underwriters 
Seal  of  Approval) 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

The  M.  R.  Austin  Co..  Chiraco.  III. 
Cla,vt(>n  Mark  A  Co..  Kvanslon.  111. 
Clifton  Conduit  Co..  Jersey  Cy..  N.  J. 
fien.  Klertric  Co.,  Hriditeport,  Conn. 
The  Sleelduct  Co..  Younastown.  tihio 
Knameled  Metals.  Pittshureh.  Penn. 
National  Knameling  &  MfR.  Co.. 

Pittshureh,  Pa. 

Trianele  Conduit  &  Cable  Co., 

New  Itrunswick,  N.  J. 


•  New  Equipment  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Roebling  Lock-Clad  Aircord  is 
in  operation  at  the  company’s  Los  An¬ 
geles  assembly  plant,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  from  John  A.  Roehling’s 
Sons  Co.  of  California.  These  facilities 
are  expected  to  give  excellent  delivery 
service  and  increased  production  ca¬ 
pacity  for  a  full  range  of  air  controls, 
the  company  said. 


•  Line  Material  Co.  has  announced 
appointment  of  William  R.  Cheney  as 
lighting  engineer  for  its  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  branches.  His  Los 
-Angeles  headquarters  are  at  916  p]. 
Third  St.;  his  San  F’rancisco  headipiar- 
ters  at  60.5  Third  St. 


O  Garth  A,  Ciiamblin,  California 
Electrical  Construction  Co..  San  P’ran- 
cisco,  was  winner  of  the  S2.50  second 
prize  in  the  Wiremold  Co.’s  “How  to 
I’se  It’’  contest.  His  entry  told  of  the 
use  of  \Xi remold  in  an  eight-storv 
AMCA  building. 


COLOVOLT  COLD  CATHODE 
.  INDUSTRIAL  FIXTURES 


•  Peerless  Lighting  Co.,  according 
to  Sam  Plurst,  proprietor,  moved  re¬ 
cently  to  a  three-story  and  basement 
building  at  576  Folsom  St.  It  manu¬ 
factures  fluorescent  lighting  fixtures 
which  are  designed  bv  Rav  Dameral, 
illuminating  engineer  for  the  firm. 

•  K.  Von  Hacht  not  long  ago  moved 
to  larger  and  newer  quarters  at  90 
Tehama  St.,  where  ultramodern  de¬ 
sign  was  employed  in  offices  and  show¬ 
rooms.  Von  Hacht  manufactures  cus¬ 
tom-built  lighting  fixtures  designed  by 
his  company. 


Here  is  the  new  Colovolt  industrial  cept  for  failure  due  to  breakage  are 
fixture,  one  of  a  complete  line  of  in-  extra  advantages  of  the  Colovolt  Cold 
dustrial  and  commercial"packaged"  Cathode  low  voltage  fluorescent 
units.  Equipped  with  the  standard  93"  lamp.  The  long  life  expectancy  of 
Colovolt  10,000  hour  lamp,  Colovolt  Colovolt  lamps  may  be  realized  even 
fixtures  may  be  used  singly  or  in  con-  when  constantly  turned  on  and  off. 
tinuous  line  lighting  in  multiples  and  pre-scheduled  re -lamping,,  with 
of  8  feet.  Instantaneous  starting,  no  no  loss  oj  production  or  time,  is  now 
flick’ering,  guaranteed  for  1  year  ex-  possible  with  Colovolt  installations. 


Contact  your  electrical  wholesaler  or  job¬ 
ber,  or  write  us  for  full  details  and  prices. 


'Trade  mark  regis¬ 
tered  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 


•  General  Electric  Supply  Co.  is 
opening  a  new  branch  at  820  First 
Ave.,  Albuquerque. 


accoi 

to  Lou  Burdick,  Denver  manager. 


■im 


''galvanized  ^  PRODUCTS 


INDIANA 
STEEL  O'  WIRE  CO 

MUNCIE  ,  INDIANA 
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•  William  Vogel  announces  estali- 
lishnient  of  a  new  distributing  point 
for  Electrical  Appliance  Service  Corp.. 
at  236  Harriet  St.,  San  Francisco.  This 
concern,  handling  repair  parts  for 
washing  machines  and  all  other  appli¬ 
ances,  also  recently  established  a  dis¬ 
tributing  point  at  302  17th  St.,  San 
Diego.  Main  office  is  at  726  W^  Venice 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  The  company  was 
recently  awarded  the  contract  by 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  for 
making  necessary  changes  to  appli¬ 
ances  in  connection  with  its  change  of 
frequency. 


DANGER! 


DOIV*T  GRAB 
WITH  BARK 
IIAABK! 


•  Robert  E.  McDonough  and  E.  E. 
MacGilvra  have  formed  a  new  dis¬ 
tributing  company.  Monitor  Home  Ap¬ 
pliances  Inc.  in  Butte,  to  serve  the 
Montana  region.  McDonough  was  for¬ 
merly  commercial  and  industrial  sales 
manager  for  Montana  Power  Co.  and 
MacGilvra  is  a  financial  man.  Offices 
are  at  610  East  Aluminum  St.  Mc¬ 
Donough  has  established  franchised 
dealers  throughout  Montana  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  Monitor  line  of  home 
appliances,  distributed  through  a  co¬ 
operative  chain  owned  by  distributors. 


*  Every  electrician  should  carry  one. 

*  Hang  one  at  every  switchbox. 

*  Place  one  in  each  tool  kit. 

*  Every  fuse  box  should  have  one. 


FUSE  PULLERS! 


Pulling  fuses  by  hand  can  result  in 
severe  injury,  shocks,  burns,  infections, 
and  even  death.  Avoid  all  possibility  of 
injury,  lost  time,  compensation  costs 
and  lawsuits  ...  USE  TRICO  FUSE 
PULLERS! 

Order  from  your  Jobber  or  write  for  Bulletin  Zi 
COAST  REPRESENTATIVES 

H.  H.  Van  Luven . Los  Angeles 

Hughson  &  Merton  .....  San  Francisco 
Albert  S.  Knight . .  Seattle 


•  Stop  guesswork. 

•  End  bearing  failures. 

•  Reduce  motor  burnouts. 

•  Save  oil-time-worry. 

•  Easy  to  install. 

Write  for  Catalog! 


•  Monitor  Home  Supply  Co.  is  a 
new  dealership  established  in  Butte, 
Mont.,  by  three  ex-servicemen,  Tim 
McCarty,  Frank  McGurl.  and  Elmer 
Shea.  Located  at  28  East  Broadway, 
it  is  close  to  Montana  Power  Co.  which 
has  ceased  merchandising  and  it  will 
feature  Monitor  home  appliances  as 
well  as  housewares,  etc. 


Mutual  5173 


Manufaeturert*  Representative 

CONNECTICUT  TELEPHONE 
«5r  ELECTRIC  DIVISION 

GREAT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES,  Inc. 
Intercommunication  Systems 
Apartment  House  Telephone  Systems 
Automatic  Telephone  Systems 
Hospital  Signal  Systems 
Annunciators,  Connectapower  Units 

LENZ  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Lead — Braid  Covered  Cables  and  Wires 
Tinsel  and  Copper  Cordage 
Special  Cables 

SIGNAL  ENGINEERING  & 
MFG.  CO. 

Relays — Bells — Horns — Code  Call  Systems 
Fire  Alarm  Systems 

HART  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Remote  Control  Equipment 
Relays — Thermostats 


•  L,  B.  Bomar,  lor  nine  years  with 
the  J.  E.  Redmond  Co.  of  Phoenix, 
has  joined  the  DayBrite  organization 
as  sales  representative  in  Arizona.  His 
new'  headquarters  are  at  622  N.  First 
I^t..  Phoenix. 


Bomar 


All  Hie  strength  and  durability 
inherent  in  steel  are  combined — 
with  definite  economies — in  QrapO 
Galvanized  Steel  Strand.  Heavy,  duc¬ 
tile,  tightly-bonded  zinc  coatings,  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  famous  QrapO  Galvaniz- 
,  '"9  Process, 

/  provide  lasting 

protection  against 
-  ■  corrosion. 


STERLING  SIREN  CO. 

Eltcfric  SIrons 


OPERADIO 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

FlaxIfon*  Infarcommunicafion  Equipmant 

TRICO  FUSE  MFG.  CO. 

Fusas,  Oilars,  Clip  Locks  and  Fusa  Fullars 

KNOX  PORCELAIN  CORP. 

Elactrical  Porcalain 


Ask  the  distributor 
of  (Prapo  Galvanizod 
Products  near  you  or 
write  direct  for  fur¬ 
ther  information! 
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•  Osborn K  Kitchen  Inc,,  in  buy¬ 
ing  tlie  wholesale  electrical  supply  and 
fixture  business  of  Saviers  Inc.,  of 
Heno.  becomes  the  only  exclusively  in¬ 
dustrial  wholesaler  in  Nevada.  Lo¬ 
cated  at  145  West  St..  Reno,  the  firm 
is  headed  by  R.  L.  Osborne  Jr.,  who 
was  vice-president  and  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Saviers  Electrical 
Products  Corp..  and  John  E.  Kitchen, 
who  was  f(»r  18  vears  with  the  IJ.  S. 
Engineers  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  charge 
of  construction  on  projects.  The  new 
building  being  erected  for  them  will 
have  six  loading  ramps  an^  be 
ecjuipped  for  a  fully  wholesale  suppK 
business. 

•  Clarence  I  Sandy  I  Pratt,  one¬ 

time  gravel  man  and  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  proprietor  of  California  Re¬ 
frigerator  Co.,  wholesale  jobbers  of  , 
refrigeration  and  air  conditioning 
equipment  in  San  Francisco  and  Oak-  i 
land,  sold  his  business  and  will  retire. 
He  sold  it  to  Gerald  S.  Robinson,  who  ' 
was  executive  secretary  of  the  Wash-  i 
ington  Bankers  Assn,  in  Seattle  and  j 
formerly  vice-president  of  Pacific  Na-  | 
tional  Bank.  “Sandy”  Pratt  is  also  | 
known  as  father  of  the  outdoor  Christ-  | 
mas  tree  movement  in  California.  | 

•  California  Electric  Service  Sta¬ 
tions  has  added  another  to  its  chain  j 
of  electric  clock  and  appliance  repair  I 
stations,  at  lf)6  Grand  Ave.,  Oakland,  j 
Clyde  L.  Chamblin.  with  his  sons  , 
Garth  and  Keith,  own  the  group,  with  | 
main  office  at  400  Mission  St..  San  ; 
Francisco,  and  a  Los  Angeles  office  at 
1518  West  Seventh  St.  The  latter  is 
engaged  in  changing  over  the  electric 
clocks  for  the  Southern  California  Edi¬ 
son  Co.  in  its  shift  from  50  to  60 
cycles.  Harry  Holman  is  branch  man¬ 
ager  at  Oakland. 

•  Donald  Redmond  has  been  made  j 
manager  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  ' 
district  of  the  Westinghouse  home  ra¬ 
dio  division,  with  headquarters  in  j 
Seattle.  His  territory  includes  Mon¬ 
tana.  Oregon  and  Washington,  He 
comes  to  Westinghouse  from  Philco. 
for  whom  he  was  national  manager  of 
radio  and  television  service.  He  also 
has  been  associated  with  Leo  J,  Mey- 
berg  Co,  in  Los  Angeles. 

•  Strom berg-Carlson  Co.  has  estab¬ 

lished  a  new  warehouse  and  office  at 
325  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco.  It  still  , 
maintains  a  display  space  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Merchandise  Mart  but  has  moved  ! 
its  main  office  to  this  location.  | 

•  Wayne  N.  Fairchild  Inc.  has  been  j 
appointed  exclusive  distributor  for  the 
eleven  Western  states  and  the  Pacific 
export  area  for  Henry  Bosch’s  retract¬ 
able  Boschord. 
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TURN  ON  THE  HEAT  when  and  where 
you  want  it ..  .  with  NICHROME* 


From  keeping  aerial  cameras  warm  in 
the  stratosphere  to  protecting  delicate 
roots  underground,  Nichrome  heating 
elements  have  been  impressed  into 
service  to  deliver  dependable  heat  .  .  . 
wherever  and  whenever  it  is  required. 
Because  the  vital  factor  of  dependa¬ 
bility  leaves  no  room  for  compromise 
Nichrome  has  been  specified  for  more 
new  electrical  heating  applications. 


than  any  other  alloy  resistance  wire. 

Although  there  ore  several  excellent 
Nickel-Chromium  combinations  there 
is  only  one  NICHROME  and  it  is  mode 
only  by  Driver-Horris.  For  improved 
performance  in  your  new  products, 
specify  Nichrome  and  other  resistance 
alloys  by  Driver-Horris.  Tell  us  what 
you  need. 

•Trade  Mark  Rec.  C.  S.  Cat,  Off. 


Driver-Harris  company 


Stocked  for  the  Coast  Trade  at  ANGUS  -  CAMPBELL,  INC. 

235-241  San  Bruno  Ave.,  San  Francisco  •  449  So.  San  Pedro  St.,  Los  Angeles  *21  22-4th  Ave.,  Seattl-s 
Main  Office  and  Plant.  HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


ELECTRICAL 

CONNECTORS 


/£SC0 


F.  H.  A.  loans  are  still  available 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  homes 
already  built.  Monthly  pa)rment 
F.  H.  A.  loans  for  buying  or  refi¬ 
nancing  homes  are  made  by  this 
bank  for  as  much  as  80%  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property 
with  as  long  as  20  years  to  repay. 

For  further  information  call 
at  our  Real  Estate  Loan 
Department 


100%  CONDUCTIVITY 

Due  to  the  99%  pure  electrolytic  copper  drawn  rl(ht 
In  our  plant  from  leamlesa  copper  tubei  ,  .  .  even 
with  overload  you’ll  get  100%  tallifacUon. 

Western  Oistrlbutorat  Electrical  Specialty  Co..  Seattle, 
San  Francisco:  Strioby  A.  Barton,  Ltd.,  Los  Anioles. 

m  mooucTS,iiK. 


CROCKER  FIRST 
NATIONAL  RANK 


9 
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PCEA  convention  personalities — At 
top,  left,  Art  Bell,  from  Detroit  and 
Ben  Sanderson,  Los  Angeles,  of  Elec- 
tromaster;  right,  Charles  Postal,  West¬ 
ern  vice-president,  and  W.  G.  Willson, 
Los  Angeles  manager  of  Westing 
house;  at  left,  center,  J.  Clark  Cham¬ 
berlain,  manager  San  Diego  Bureau  of 
Radio  &  Appliances  and  Ray  Turnbull, 
ex-Westerner,  now  president  of  Edison 
General  Electric  Company  (Hotpoint) 


Reminding  that  the  AIEE  will  meet  in  Seattle  in  August  is  this  photo  taken 
when  President  Wickenden  was  West.  With  him  are  Walter  Smith,  Dan  Anzini, 
S.  J.  Lisberger,  Alan  Jones  and  Dr.  Abe  Tilles,  all  present  or  past  officers 
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LIGHTING  ENGINEEH 
1843  j 


HIGHWAY 

I94A 


FVC'IO'-'  16 


’My  tea  is  nearly  ready  and 

the  sun  has  left  the  sky; 

It’s  time  to  take  the  window 
to  see  Leerie  going  by; 

For  every  night  at  tea  time 

and  before  you  take  your  seat 
With  lantern  and  with  ladder 

he  comes  posting  up  the  street.” 

I'rom  "The  Lamplighter",  hy  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


We  have  come  a  long  way  in  street 
lighting  since  the  first  gas  lamps  were 
introduced  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  lamplighter,  immortal¬ 
ized  by  Stevenson,  was  a  familiar  figure 
as  he  made  his  evening  rounds  with 
his  ladder  and  "torch.”  At  each  corner 
he  would  leave  a  little  pool  of  [■”“ 
yellow  light  to  chart  a  safe 
route  for  those  who  ventured  sn 

UG 

out  at  night. 

What  a  contrast  to  modern  — 1“ 

street  and  highway  lighting! 

Today  the  approach  of  night 
automatically  throws  the  switch 
—and  silver  ribbons  flash  across 
towns  and  through  the  country- 


STREET  ... 
UGHTING 


side,  connecting  street  to  street,  city  to 
city  with  a  network  of  safe,  carefully- 
planned  light. 

In  order  to  cooperate  with  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  territory' 
served  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  we  have  distributed  to  more 

-  than  700  civic  officials  the  most 

recent  code- book  of  Street  and 
Highway  Lighting  prepared  by 
the  Illuminating  Engineering 

-  Society.  In  addition,  P.  G.  and  E. 

engineers  are  available  on 
request  to  give  advice  and 
recommendations  on  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  street  and  highway 
TZ  lighting. 


PACIFIC  COAST  ELECTRICAL  ASSOCIATION 

^  601  W.  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

447  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco  8.  Calif. 


